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PROCEEDINGS 

of  the 
SPECIAL  VICTORY  CONVENTION 

FRIDAY  OCTOBER  26,  1945 


The  Special  Victory  Convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
opened  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Com- 
mander, Cambridge,  at  10 :20  a.m.,  Harry  W. 
Joel,  past  President,  Cambridge  Central  Labor 
Union,   presiding. 

Delegate  Joel :  Delegates  to  this  convention, 
as  you  know,  this  is  a  victory  convention. 

I  have  attended  many,  many  conventions  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  also  in- 
ternational conventions,  and  when  I  sat  among 
the  delegates  to  take  part  in  the  conventions 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  I  never  thought 
that  the  great  honor  would  be  bestowed  upon 
me  to  call  the  delegates  to  order,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  open  up  a  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  I  believe  that 
that  honor  will  always  be  remembered  by  me 
until  I  am  of  no  more  use  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

It  now  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce 
to  you  the  President  of  the  Cambridge  Central 
Labor  Union,   Howard  H.   Litchfield. 

Thank  you. 

Delegate  Litchfield :  We  will  now  have  the 
raising  of  the  colors  by  members  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Fire  Department,  Fire  Fighters  Union, 
Local  No.   30. 

(The  delegates  stood  at  attention  while  the 
colors  were  raised  by  members  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Fire  Department,  Fire  Fighters  Union, 
Local  No.  30.) 

Delegate  Litchfield :  We  will  now  have  the 
singing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  led  by 
John  McCabe  of  the  Cambridge  Fire  Depart- 
ment. 

(The  delegates  stood  at  attention  while  the 
singing  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  took 
place.) 

Delegate  Litchfield :  We  will  now  have  the 
invocation  by  the  Rt.  Reverend  Monsignor 
Augustine  F.  Hickey,  Pastor  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,    Cambridge. 

INVOCATION 
(Rt.    Rev.    Msgr.   Augustine    F.    Hickey) 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy   Ghost,   Amen. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  Father  and 
Protector  of  this  country  and  its  people,  we 
humbly  acknowledge  our  abiding  faith  in 
Thee.  We  praise  Thy  bounty  and  Thy  gen- 
erosity in  our  behalf.  We  ask  Thy  gracious 
help  to  show  ourselves  more  worthy  of  Thee 
by  ever-increasing  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
Thy   Holy    Will. 

We  pray  Thee,  O  God  of  might  and  power, 
to  assist  with  Thy  Holy  Spirit  of  counsel  and 
fortitude  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  his  administration  may  be  conducted  in 
righteousness  and  be  eminently  useful  to  Thy 
people  over  whom  he  presides. 


Let  the  light  of  Thy  Divine  Wisdom  shine 
forth  in  all  the  proceedings  and  plans  formed 
for  our  rule  and  government,  that  they  may 
tend  to  the  return  of  universal  peace,  the  in- 
crease of  industry  and  prosperity,  the  promo- 
tion of  civic  virtue  and  happiness. 

We  recommend  to  Thy  unbounded  provi- 
dence, the  lives  and  efforts  of  those  who  meet 
in  thoughtful  and  serious  conference  here 
today.  Give  these  neighbors  and  friends  of 
ours,  we  pray,  understanding,  courage,  fidelity 
in  unstinted  measure  that  their  high  purposes 
for  the  spread  of  justice  and  for  the  welfare 
of  those  who  toil  may  ever  move  forward 
under  generous  and  abundant  blessings  which 
come  from  Thee. 

All  this  we  ask  in  holy  confidence  and  in 
the  name  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
who  with  Thee  liveth  and  reigneth  in  the  unity 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,   world  without  end,   Amen. 

Delegate  Litchfield :  It  is  a  pleasure  and  an 
honor  for  me,  as  the  President  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Central  Labor  Union,  to  welcome  the 
delegates  to  Cambridge  to  the  special  victory 
convention. 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
in  the  labor  movement  should  meet  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  this  special  victory  convention.  It 
is  only  a  short  way  from  here  where  George 
Washington  assumed  command  of  the  Conti- 
nental forces,  and  who  later  became  the  Father 
of  our  country.  We  of  Labor  realize  the  ef- 
forts we  made  and  the  extent  we  went  to, 
to  bring  victory  to  this  country.  So  therefore, 
I  say  again,  it  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  this  special  victory  convention  should  be 
held  in  Cambridge.  We  of  Cambridge  are  most 
happy  to  have  you  here.  We  will  make  every 
effort  to  have  your  stay  a  pleasant  one.  May 
your  deliberations  be  to  the  benefit  of  those 
that  you  come  here  to  represent. 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  turn  this  conven- 
tion over  to  President  William  J.  Doyle, 
Massachusetts    State  Federation   of   Labor. 


WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE 
(President) 

President  Litchfield,  Monsignor  Hickey,  and 
delegates  to  this  special  victory  convention : 

This  morning,  I  talked  with  Delegate  Joel, 
whom  you  met  this  morning,  and  I  don't  think 
there  was  a  happier  man  in  this  gathering 
than  he.  He  told  me,  "At  79  years  of  age  to 
have  a  convention  of  the  State  Federation _  of 
Labor  meet  in  Cambridge,"  was  something 
that  pleased  him  very  much  and  something  he 
never  did  expect  to  live  to  see. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Rt.  Reverend  Mon- 
signor Hickey,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a 
great  priest,  is  also  a  great  and  important 
citizen  of  Cambridge,  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  improvement  of  the  lot  of  peo- 
ple in  Cambridge. 
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I  also  want  to  thank  the  firemen  who  gave 
over  their  morning  to  placing  the  colors  here 
in  our  convention. 

We  are  called  together,  I  think  most  appro- 
priately, to  first  celebrate  the  victory  of  our 
armed  forces  and  the  victory  of  American 
workmen,  American  management,  American 
know-how  over  all  our  enemies.  We  also  meet 
here  to  plot  the  course  ahead,  examine  the 
problems  that  we  are  being  faced  with  and 
will  be  faced  with.  The  officers  of  the  Federa- 
tion were  faced  with  a  difficult  task  in  finding 
accommodations  for  this  convention.  Before 
the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation  lifted  the 
restrictions  on  conventions,  we  started  to  make 
preparations  for  a  convention.  We  learned 
that  facilities  in  Boston  hotels  were  not  avail- 
able. 

We  discussed  the  possibility  of  holding  the 
convention  in  this  hotel,  and  the  management 
of  this  hotel  very  graciously  provided  the  fa- 
cilities of  this  room  for  use  of  the  convention. 
Now  for  a  few  of  the  problems  that  face 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  labor  in 
general. 

Naturally,  the  first  problem  that  concerns 
us  is  jobs,  and  you  might  add  to  that,  jobs  at 
what — jobs  at  wages  that  will  provide  for  the 
proper  maintenance  of  the  family.  Many 
schemes  are  being  presented  to  the  American 
public  for  discussion,  for  examination. 

I  think  our  Congress  has  not  set  a  very 
good  example  by  their  own  actions,  and  I 
think  we  can  be  most  critical  of  Congress 
for  their  conduct  up  to  now. 

Next,  I  believe,  in  importance,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  buying  power.  We  cannot  have  the 
proper  level  of  buying  power  without  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  workers  being  em- 
ployed at  the  greatest  possible  wage.  We  must 
have  a  high  level  of  production.  We  must  have 
a  high  level  of  consumption. 

The  next  step,  I  think,  is  taxation.  Prior 
to  the  war,  and  during  the  war,  we  were  told 
— and  the  authority  was  authoritv  that  could 
be  respected — we  were  told  that  the  high  tax 
to  income  was  placed  there  most  deliberately 
by  government  to  slough  off  some  of  the  ex- 
cess, extra  earnine-s  of  workers,  so  that  their 
mnnev  would  not  be  in  competition  for  scarce 
civilian  goods.  If  that  be  so,  why  the  delay 
of  Congress  in  reducing  that  tax  and  revers- 
insr  the  process  and  putting  into  the  hands  of 
t*>e  workers  more  money  to  buy  civilian  arti- 
cles, that  we  may  have  fuller  employment? 

The  next  step,  I  think,  that  needs  to  be  ex- 
amined is.  if  reconversion  is  delayed  bv  either 
management  or  labor,  I  believe  we  will  suffer 
the  most  by  any  such  delay.  Already  certain 
industries  are  suffering  by  delay,  and  it  is  re- 
flecting in  the  employment,  and  if  these  delays 
continue,  we  could  verv  well,  very  shortly, 
have  as  many  as  ten  million  unemployed,  and 
that  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  with  all  the 
nee^s  of  all  the  neople  in  the  United  States. 

Many,  many  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring 
about  a  pattern  for  settlement  of  labor  dis-. 
putes.  President  Green  has  urged  peaceful 
settlement  of  disnutes,  and  the  use  of  strike 
onlv  as  a  last  resort. 

I  think  here  in  Massachusetts,  we  are  an 
eTmrole  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States  in 
the  handling  of  problems,  both  during  the  war 
and  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  We  have 
got  along  verv,  very  well  here. 

Another  pro^em  I  believe  the  convention 
should  examine  is  the  returning  veteran  prob- 
lem. Many  unions  have  changed  their  set-up 
to  handle  the  returning  veteran.  We  all  realize 
that  our  first  responsibility  is  to  the  returning 
veteran  of  our  own  organization,  and  in  most 
instances,  that  amounts  to  no  less  than  13 
per  cent  of  the  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion. We  won't  be  able  to  provide  for  the  re- 
turning  veteran   to  the   extent  that  we   would 


like  to,   if  there  are  holdups,  delays,  by  either 
management  or  labor. 

We  have  said  we  will  do  everything  under 
the  sun  for  these  returning  men,  and  I  think 
in  most  every  instance,  we  mean  it.  But  we 
cannot  do  it  if  there  is  going  to  be  delay. 
Many  unions  have  reduced  their  initiation  fees 
to  bring  into  their  fold  veterans  that  are 
qualified  for  their  particular  organization. 
Some  of  the  unions  are  accepting  an  honpr- 
able  discharge  and  crediting  the  time  spent 
in  the  military  services  to  part  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship in  a  particular  craft.  In  other 
words,  many,  many  organizations  are  making 
everything  possible  in  their  organization  to 
carry  out  the  pledge  they  have  made  that  they 
will  do  what  can  be  done  for  the  returning 
veteran. 

For  many  years  during  the  depression,  the 
skilled  crafts  did  not  develop  mechanics 
through  the  apprenticeship  system.  They  can- 
not be  criticized  for  it.  They  couldn't  provide 
for  these  young  men  during  the  life  of  their 
apprenticeship,  and  had  they  accepted  them 
into  membership,  they  would  only  be  spreading 
the  misery.  We  need  good,  strong  apprentice- 
ship systems,  and  again,  to  have  them  work 
and  work  well,  we  must  have  a  continuity  of 
employment  for  them. 

In  this  respect,  I  think  we  will  need  the 
additional  funds  from  government  to  provide 
the  necessary  education  to  tie  in  with  the  plan, 
on  the  job  training  received  by  the  apprentice. 

Another  step  that  I  think  should  be  exam- 
ined— and  you  hear  it  everywhere — everybody 
is  fearful  of  it — we  are  all  fearful  that  in- 
flation will  come.  I  think  there  should  be  a 
continuance  of  control  of  prices,  and  only 
raises  in  prices  be  permitted  where  it  is 
necessary  to  raise  the  wage  to  the  proper  level. 

I  touched  on  taxation,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  examine  what  has  been  done,  what  provi- 
sions have  been  made  on  excess  profits  du^'no- 
the  war,  and  what  Congress  is  now  discussing. 

I  am  told  by  economists  that  it  is  possible 
for  business  to  show  a  loss  in  1946,  and 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  come  out  with  a 
profit,  because  of  a  refund  of  taxes  by  gov- 
ernment which  were  collected  during  the  war 
years.  The  worker  gets  no  refund,  and  I  don't 
think  Congress  is  making  the  proper  reduction 
or  suggesting  the  proper  reduction  for  workers. 
I  think  it  should  be  50'  per  cent,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  general  feeling  of  labor 
union   officials. 

Government  today  is  considering  the  65-cent 
wage  minimum,  which  is  a  raise  from  the  40- 
cent  minimum.  I  think  that  Congress  could 
very  well  approve  that  legislation. 

Another  matter  we  should  consider,  a  mat- 
ter of  discussion  for  the  convention,  is  if  the 
level  of  employment  is  not  such  as  to  provide 
employment  for  mostly  all  of  our  people,  we 
should  discuss  a  shorter  work-week.  I  am  not 
even  going  to  suggest  the  number  of  hours. 
It  may  be  that  we  would  have  to  go  down 
and  go  up  various  times  in  various  years. 
The  Congress  has  been  giving  very  little  at- 
tention to  the  legislative  program  that  has 
been  sponsored  by  Labor,  and  I  think  we  can 
charge  Labor  with  the  responsibility  in  this 
regard.  We  don't  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
Congressman  our  desires. 

Yet  only  last  night  I  was  told  of  a  Boston 
Congressman  who  has  been  in  Washington 
approximately  three  years,  that  he  has  never 
been  approached  by  a  representative  of  Labor 
in  behalf  of  legislation.  If  that  is  so,  that  is 
a  sad  state  of  affairs.  No  Congresman,  no 
legislator  in  our  state,  can  hope  to  examine 
each  piece  of  legislation  that  is  presented.  He 
must  rely  on  the  information  that  is  passed 
to  him  by  his  constituents,  in  many  cases,  as 
to  what   a  bill   will   do,   and   what  a  bill   will 
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not  do.  We  all  can  take  that  to  heart,  and  im- 
prove that  situation. 

Recently,  the  officer's  of  the  Federation  have 
joined  with  other  public-spirited  groups  in 
furthering:  programs  for  Massachusetts.  We 
joined  with  groups  in  the  Port  Authority  Bill 
and  the  recess  commission  for  a  Department 
of  Commerce.  We  joined  in  supporting  a  De- 
partment of  Commerce  bill,  believing  that  it 
will  aid  in  bringing  new  industry,  sorely 
needed  as  it  is,  to  Massachusetts.  During  the 
convention,  we  will  be  most  fortunate  in  hear- 
ing from  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain,  who  will  talk  to 
us  on  this  subject.  He  now  is  devoting  his  en- 
tire time  in  his  very  busy  life  to  this  problem. 

We  are  stuck  up  here  in  the  corner  of  the 
country,  as  we  always  say,  with  the  next 
place  beyond  us  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  improve  our  industrial 
position,  and  with  the  proper  support,  this 
can  be  done. 

In  the  Full  Employment  Bill,  provisions  are 
made  for  public  works.  Massachusetts  has 
been  designing  a  program  of  public  works.  We 
read  where  Massachusetts  has  somewhere 
around  150  million  dollars  for  road  work.  And 
only  about  a  week  ago,  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment advertised  something  less  than  two 
million  dollars  worth  of  work.  Before  the 
figures  could  be  in,  before  work  could  get 
under  way  winter  is  upon  us,  and  the  work 
will  have  to  stop,  or  not  even  start.  Materials 
are  short,  and  non-existent,  maybe,  in  certain 
cases,  but  the  materials  are  available  for  road 
work.  The  materials  are  there  ,*  stone,  sand 
and  cement,  yet  it  took  months  to  advertise 
less  than  two  million  dollars  worth  of  work. 
I  think  there  is  something  lacking  somewhere 
in  that  Department.  We  feel  that  public  works 
should  be  designed,  engineered  and  ready  to 
aid  _  employment  when  needed,  and  all  these 
projects  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
would  be  an  improvement  in  the  community, 
and  all  the  projects  should  be  done  under  the 
contract  system,  and  naturally,  by  organized 
labor   at  the  prevailing  rates    of   wages. 

We  all  know  there  is  a  shortage  of  housing. 
And  it  is  apparent  that  that  shortage  is  going 
to  continue  for  some  time.  Neither  lumber  nor 
brick  is  available.  And  those  in  the  building 
trades  certainly  hope  that  soon  both  will  be- 
come available,  that  these  projects  can  go  for- 
ward, but  there  is  little  doubt  they  will  go 
forward  very  rapidly,  at  the  cost  of  these  ma- 
terials at  the  present  time.  Again,  the  im- 
portance comes  up  of  having  some  type  of 
price  control,  and  that  may  have  to  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  have  on  the  statute  books  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  so-called  housing  bill,  which  will  make 
possible  the  entrance  into  the  housing  field  by 
insurance  companies,  public  corporations,  etc. 
They  have  the  right  to  take  land  by  eminent 
domain,  and  I  look  for  some  of  these  com- 
panies to  engage  in  large-scale  homebuilding 
in  Massachusetts.  They  may  not  try  to  com- 
pete with  low-cost  Federal  Housing.  I  rather 
think  they  will  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
workers  such  as  ourselves. 

Your  State  Federation  of  Labor  is  in  a  very 
sound  position,  both  numerically  and  finan- 
cially. It  has  more  member  unions  today  than 
at  any  time  in  its  history.  It  is  financially 
sounder  than  at  any  time  in  its  history,  but 
it  is  still  far  from  where  it  should  be.  All 
too  many  unions  remain  outside  the  Federa- 
tion and  accept  the  benefits  of  those'  in  the 
Federation,  the  benefits  that  those  associated 
with  the  Federation  of  Labor  bring  about.  We 
hope  that  that  condition  will  be  improved  upon. 
I_  think  the  need  today  for  a  strong  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  greater  than  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Federation. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring,   carrying  through 


and  seeing  adopted  important  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  the  workers,  we  are  faced  with  the 
task  of  fighting  legislation  that  will  tear  down 
and  prove  injurious  to  the  workers.  We  have 
been  very  successful  recently  in  the  legisla- 
tion presented  by  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  We  were  successful  in  defeating  the 
so-called  Barnes  Bills  in  the  Legislature.  That 
has  not  prevented — neither  did  the  Attorney 
General  decide  that  was  the  end — the  Attorney 
General  intends  to  carry  his  bills  to  the  people 
in  a  referendum,  and  those  petitions  are  being 
circulated  for  20  thousand  or  more  signatures 
that  will  permit  this  question  to  go  on  the 
ballot.  This  will  be  a  long-drawn-out  fight ; 
it  will  not  appear  on  the  ballot  until  Novem- 
ber of  next  year,  1946,  but  in  the  meantime, 
a  number  of  steps  must  be  taken  by  your 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  all  of  them  rather 
expensive,  but  nonetheless  must  be  done  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  these  bills 
on  the  ballot  in  1946.  There  are  about  nine 
steps  that  can  be  taken.  Eight  of  them,  be- 
fore they  go  on  the  ballot,  and  the  ninth  one 
is  to  fight  its  appearing  on  the  ballot. 

And  as  Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson,  only 
the  other  day,  in  a  talk  said,  most  every  ini- 
tiative petition  in  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wea'th  of  Massachusetts  that  required  a  "yes" 
vote  succeeded,  and  this  is  one  where,  if  you 
vote  "yes",  Mr.  Barnes  will  have  these  bills 
as  he  wants  them,  which,  in  our  opinion,  will 
be  only  the  start  of  many  and  more  vicious 
ones  which  will  follow.  You  will  be  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  this  battle  facing  us. 
And  you  will  have  to  carry  back  to  the  mem- 
bership of  your  own  union  and  enlist  their  aid 
in  defeating  these  bills. 

I  think  I  have  gone  far  enough. 

I  will  now  declare  the  convention  open  and 
ready  to  discuss  any  matters  legally  presented. 

The  Chair  will  now  recognize  Acting  Secre- 
tary Wilkinson. 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson  then  read  the 
Convention  Call  as  follows : 

CONVENTION   CALL 

Because  regulations  of  the  War  Committee 
on  Conventions  made  it  impossible  to  meet  in 
annual  convention  this  year,  and  as  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  made  it  mandatory  for  State  Federa- 
tions to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  that  Com- 
mittee, the  Executive  Council  advised  all  affili- 
ated unions  that  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  War  Committee  on  Conventions,  we 
would  forego  holding  our  annual  convention 
this  year. 

Now  that  the  regulations  governing  such 
conventions  have  been  relaxed,  it  is  possible 
for  org-anizations  such  as  the  Federation  to 
convene.  As  the  regular  date  for  our  annual 
convention,  as  established  by  our  Constitution, 
has  passed,  the  Executive  Council  has  called  a 
Special  Victory  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  celebrating  our  victory  over  the  forces  of 
barbarism  and  totalitarianism,  and  to  formu- 
late the  policy  that  will  guide  the  Federation 
through  the  difficult  days  of  reconversion  to 
peace-time  living  that  lie  ahead. 

Therefore,  on  Friday,  October  26,  1945,  a 
Special  Victory  Convention  will  convene  at 
10  a.m.,  in  the  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel  Com- 
mander, 16  Garden  Street,  Cambridge,  and  re- 
main in  session  until  adjourned  sine  die  on 
Sunday,  October  28,  1945. 

REPRESENTATION 

Each  Union  of  200  members  or  less  attached 
to  a  National  or  International  Union,  when 
one  is  in  existence,  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
delegate   and    an    additional    delegate   for    each 
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200  or  a  majority  fraction  thereof,  and  each 
Central  Labor  Union  composed  of  miscellane- 
ous bodies   shall  be   entitled  to  two  delegates. 

Delegates  representing  Central  Labor  Unions 
must  be  members  of  local  unions  affiliated 
with  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Your  local  union  is  entitled  to  .  .  .  delegates. 

CREDENTIALS 

Credentials  in  duplicate  are  forwarded  to  all 
affiliated  unions.  The  duplicate  credential  must 
be  given  to  the  delegate-elect  and  the  original 
forwarded  to  Thomas  E.  Wilkinson,  Acting 
Secretary-Treasurer,  11  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
prior  to  October  15,  1945. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  will  meet  at 
Convention  Headquarters,  Thursday,  October 
25,  1945,  at  6  p.  m.  All  delegates  will  appear 
before  this  Committee,  and  must  have  at  least 
five  union  labels  on  their  wearing  apparel  to 
be  seated  in  the  convention. 

RESOLUTIONS 

Delegates  elected  to  attend  the  Special 
Victory  Convention  may  submit  resolutions 
for  consideration,  but  such  resolutions  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Acting  Secretary- 
Treasurer  not  later  than  Monday,  October  15, 
1945,  at  5  p.  m.  Such  resolutions  must  deal 
with  the  problems  of  reconversion  and  the 
policies  relating  to  such,  which  will  guide  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  until 
its  60  th  annual  convention  to  be  called  in 
August  of  1946. 

Fraternally  yours, 
WILLIAM  J.  DOYLE, 

President. 
THOMAS  E.   WILKINSON, 
Acting  Secretary-Treasurer. 

District  I 
THOMAS  W.  BOWE 
JOHN  J.  DelMONTE 

District  II 
KENNETH   J.    KELLEY 
ALLEN  P.  NICKERSON 

District  III 
JOHN  J.  HAVEY 
JOSEPH  A.  WHITE 

District  IV 

HOWARD    H.    LITCHFIELD 
S.  A.  PERCOCO 

District   V 

SAMUEL  J.   DONNELLY 
ROBERT  P.  GAGNE 

District  VI 

BENJAMIN    G.    HULL 
JAMES  E.  WALSH 

District  VII 

GEORGE  H.  COTTELL 
S.  P.  JASON 

At  Large 
EVA  M.   RANKIN 

Vice-Presidents 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson :  In  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  Call, 
the  Federation  has  received  a  limited  number 
of  resolutions.  We  did  receive  some  resolutions, 
but  such  resolutions  were  not  received  before 
the  deadline  specified  in  the  Convention  Call, 
and  subsequently  couldn't  be  accepted  by  the 
office,    and    certain   of   the   resolutions    did    not 


confine  themselves   to   the   purpose   for    which 
this  convention  was  called. 

The  manner  for  the  submission  of  those  par- 
ticular resolutions  will  be  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  reported  later  in  the 
afternoon  on  the  rules  that  will  govern  this 
convention,  and  the  submission  of  resolutions 
from  now  on. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  a  limited  number  of 
resolutions,  and  it  would  be  highly  impractic- 
able to  have  them  printed,  the  resolutions  will 
be  read  into  the  convention,  and  any  of  the 
delegates  interested  in  appearing  before  the 
committee,  either  in  favor  or  opposed  to  the 
resolutions,  are  notified  that  the  Resolutions 
Committee  will  meet  during  the  convention 
in  the  Georgian  Room  to  discuss  and  consider 
resolutions. 

(Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson  then  read 
Resolutions  Nos.  1  to  5.) 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson :  Resolution  No. 
6,  submitted  by  Fire  Fighters,  Local  No.  739, 
Lynn,  Delegate  Sexton  ;  and  the  Lynn  Central 
Labor  Union,  Leo  F.  Barber,  the  resolution 
having  been  received  later  than  the  date,  the 
resolution  will  have  to  be  governed  by  the 
rules  of  the  convention  at  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion, after  the  Committee  on  Rules  has  made 
its  report  to  the  convention  for  the  acceptance 
of  such   resolutions. 

President  Doyle :  The  Chair  now  requests 
that  Chairman  Russell  take  the  resolutions,  if 
Chairman  Russell  is  in  the  hall.  His  commit- 
tee will  be  named  very  shortly. 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson:  We  have  a 
telegram  from  William  Green,  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  addressed 
to    the   convention : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Executive  Council  just  adjourned.  Am  plan- 
ning to  attend  next  Sunday  session  of  conven- 
tion of  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  at  Cambridge.  Hope  to  advise  you  at  a 
later  time  of  my  arrival. 

WM.    GREEN, 

President. 

We  have  a  communication,  a  copy  of  a  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Lewis  Schwellenbach,  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Central  Labor  Union,  which  we  have 
been  requested  to  read  to  the  convention  and 
enter  into  the  records : 

CAMBRIDGE     CENTRAL     LABOR     UNION 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Dear  Sir : 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Cambridge 
Central  Labor  Union  held  on  Monday,  October 
22,  1945,  I  was  instructed  to  protest  to  you 
the  existing  condition  of  the  Boston  Office  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  protest  of  the  Cambridge  Central  Labor 
Union  is  as  follows : 

1.  Lack  of  sufficient  examiners  ; 

2.  The  delay  of  processing  unfair  labor 
charges,  also  the  delay  in  securing  cer- 
tification either  by  election  or  otherwise, 
and  the  time  spent  by  the  staff  for 
strike  votes  under  the  Smith-Connally 
Act. 

We  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  feel  that 
the  processing  of  unfair  labor  charges  and 
certifications  should  still  be  the  paramount 
function  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  should  not  be  sidetracked  by  the 
Smith-Connally    Act. 

We  also  feel  that  since  Congress  has  passed 
the  Smith-Connally  Act,  they  should  appro- 
priate funds  and  set  up  sufficient  boards  to 
handle  this  without  interfering  with  ordinary 
procedure. 

Hoping  that  you  may  in  some  manner  find 
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ways  and  means  of  clearing  up  this  situation, 
I  am, 

Yours   truly, 

(s)    WILLIAM  SMITH, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

President  Doyle  has  appointed  the  following 
convention   committees : 

JOINT     COMMITTEE     ON     OFFICERS'     RE- 
PORT  AND    RESOLUTIONS 

HARiRY    A.    RUSSELL,    Engineers    No.     849, 

Boston    (Chairman) 
JOHN    J.     REGAN,    Electrical    Workers     No. 

B-224,  New  Bedford 
J.  ARTHUR  MORIARTY,  Typographical  Union 

No.  13,  Boston 
JOHN      J.      MURPHY,      Bricklayers      No.      6, 

Worcester 
ANTHONY  J.  DeANDRADE,  Paper  Handlers, 

Plate  Boys  and  Press   Clerks  No.  21,  Bos- 
ton 
JOHN    C.    CAREY,    Street    Carmen    No.    589, 

Boston 
E.    E.     LONGLEY,     Railroad    and     Steamship 

Clerks,  At  Large 
JAMES  T.  MORIARTY,   Sheet  Metal  Workers 

No.    17,   Boston 
WILLIAM    V.    WARD,    American    Federation 

of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees 

No.    648,   Boston 
JOSEPH  L.   REGAN,  American  Federation  of 

State,    County    and    Municipal    Employees 

No.    656,    Boston 
DANIEL   J.    GOGGIN,    Boot    and    Shoe   Work- 
ers No.    138,   Boston 
JOHN  F.   QUEENEY,   Electrical   Workers   No. 

103,  Boston 

ALFRED    ELLIS,    Sheet    Metal    Workers    No. 

17,  Boston 
JOHN  C.  HARRINGTON,  Teamsters  No.   829, 

Boston 

FRANCIS  E.  LAVIGNE,  Teamsters  No.  653, 
Brockton 

FRANKLIN  J.  MURPHY,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Lawrence 

DANIEL  F.  DOWNEY,  United  Textile  Work- 
ers No.   1113,   Lawrence 

WILLIAM  A.  NEALEY,  Teamsters  No.  42, 
Lynn 

HARRY  P.  HOGAN,  Central  Labor  Union, 
Springfield 

ARTHUR  J.  PAYETTE,  Moving  Picture  Oper- 
ators No.   186,   Springfield 

LEONARD  A.  RYAN,  Teamsters  No.  170, 
Worcester 

NICHOLAS  P.  MORRISSEY,  Teamsters  No. 
25,  Boston 

COMMITTEE    ON    RULES 

BENJAMIN  E.  NAYLOR,  Teamsters  No.  404, 

Springfield 
MICHAEL  J.  RIORDAN,   Firemen  and   Oilers 

No.   47,   Brockton 

BART  P.  SAUNDERS,  Electrical  Workers  No. 

104,  Boston 

WILLIAM   R.    SMITH,    Central   Labor   Union, 

Cambridge 
MANUEL    SOUZA,    Teamsters    No.    59,    New 

Bedford 

MARK  A.  SULLIVAN,  Street  Carmen  No.  174, 
Fall  River 

JOSEPH  A.  PICONE,  Fireworks  and  Muni- 
tions  Workers  No.   22694,   Rockland 

JOSEPH  A.  SULLIVAN,  Meat  Cutters  No. 
294,  Quincy 


WILLIAM  J.  KENNEDY,  Textile  Workers 
No.  1113,  Lawrence 

COMMITTEE    ON    CREDENTIALS 

TIMOTHY  F.  GRADY,  Electrical  Workers  No. 
707,    Holyoke    (Chairman) 

WILLIAM  A.  ROCHE,  Street  Carmen,  No. 
589,   Boston 

JOHN  J.  MULCAHY,  Carpenters  No.  1092, 
Lawrence 

JAMES  P.  REILLY,  Cambridge  City  Em- 
ployees No.  602 

NEIL  MacKENZIE,  Bricklayers  No.  20,  Pitts- 
field 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 

HARRY  W.  JOEL,  Federal  Labor  Union  No. 
22305,     Cambridge 

ASSISTANT    SERGEANT-AT-ARMS 
JOHN  A.  McCABE,  Teamsters  No.  496,  Boston 

COMMITTEE     ON     GUESTS 

P.    HARRY    JENNINGS,    Teamsters    No.    168, 

Boston    (Chairman) 
EDWARD    C.    CARROLL,    Electrical    Workers 

No.    103,   Boston 

CHARLES    A.     BURNS,    Teamsters    No.    379, 

Boston 
JAMES    R.    J.    MacDONALD,    Engineers    No. 

4,  Boston 
THOMAS    F.    BURNS,    Bakery    Workers    No. 

348,   Cambridge 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson :  I  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  delegates  to  the  Executive 
Council's   Report. 

You  will  notice  in  the  Executive  Council  Re- 
port that  the  Executive  Council  has  proposed 
to  you  an  agenda,  so  to  speak,  to  bring  before 
you  certain  matters  which,  to  them,  appear  to 
be  of  prime  necessity  for  your  consideration. 

They  are  contained  in  the  nine  paragraphs, 
beginning  with  Paragraph  1  on  page  6,  and 
continuing  on  through  pages  7,  8  and  9  of  the 
Officers'  Report,  and  we  urge  that  each  dele- 
gate examine  and  digest  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council,  because  they  are  sufficiently 
broad  to  encompass  any  of  the  problems  that 
I  think  we  are  all  plagued  with. 

Delegate  Grady,  for  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials,   submitted    the    following    report: 

ROLL  CALL  OF  DELEGATES 

ANDOVER 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  WORKERS  No.  38, 
John  Croley 
George  F.  Driscoll 
Harold  L.  Williams 

ARLINGTON 

CARPENTERS  No.   831, 

Brenton  C.  Cameron 

BEVERLY 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.   798, 

James  P.  Fullerton 

BRICKLAYERS   No.    40, 

Thomas  P.  J.  McMullen 

BOSTON 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Harry   P.    Grages 
Herman  Koster 
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AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.  86, 

Francis  F.  Morse 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.   164, 

James    P.    Griffin 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.   208, 

William  H.   Fuller  . 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
No.   230, 

Josephine   B.   Roche 

Hope  Smith 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.  296, 

Walter  E.   Shaughnessy 
John    J.    Butler 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.  370, 

Joseph  L.   McLean 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.   419, 

John  C.  Kerivan 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES  No.    435, 

Thomas  J.   Gately 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.   445, 

Jeremiah  C.  Fitzgerald 

Walter  C.  Mackie 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.  465, 

Patrick    J.    Gately 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES  No.    477, 

Angelo  Vozzella 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.  648, 

William   V.   Ward 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES   No.    656, 

Joseph  L.   Regan 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES   No.    709, 

Arthur  L.  Stanek 

AMERICAN       FEDERATION       OF       STATE, 
COUNTY         AND         MUNICIPAL         EM- 
PLOYEES  No.    731, 
A.  H.   Kalish 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.  804, 

John   F.   Kenney 
AMERICAN       FEDERATION       OF       STATE, 
COUNTY         AND         MUNICIPAL         EM- 
PLOYEES   No.    823, 

Thomas    G.    Kirwin 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.   869, 

Lawrence   J.    Collins 

AMERICAN  GUILD  OF  VARIETY  ARTISTS, 
Allen  P.  Nickerson 


ASSOCIATION     OF     ENGINEERS,     ARCHI- 
TECTS AND  DRAFTSMEN  No.  105, 

Maurice  J.  Scott 
BAKERY  WORKERS  No.  20, 

Patrick  J.   Leonard 

BAKERY  WORKERS  No.  45, 
Julius    Brisgalsky 

BARBERS   No.    182, 

Charles    Caliri 

BOILERMAKERS    No.    29, 
John    D.    Scott 

BOOKBINDERS    No.    16, 

Jeremiah  J.   Connolly 

BOOT   AND    SHOE   WORKERS   No.    138, 
Daniel    J.    Goggin 
Thomas  A.   Lyons 
John    F.    Mealey 

BRICKLAYERS  No.   3, 
Thomas  E.  Ryan 
John   F.   Tracy 

BUILDING   SERVICE  EMPLOYEES  No.   143, 
Arthur  Constant 

BUILDING   SERVICE   EMPLOYEES  No.   254, 
Homer  W.    Allen 
Raymond  Broadus 
William    K.    Paris 

CAFETERIA  AND  LUNCHROOM  WORKERS 

No.   480, 

Saul  Swartzman 

CARPENTERS  No.  40, 
Peter  A.  Reilly 
William   L.    Ross 

CARPENTERS    No.    2169, 
Patrick  J.  Sullivan 

CEMENT  FINISHERS  No.  534, 
John  Carroll 

COOKS     AND     PASTRY     COOKS     ASSOCIA- 
TION No.   186, 

Mary  Fahey 
Joseph  Stefani 

COOPERS     No.     89, 

James   F.    Morrissy 

ELECTRICAL   WORKERS   No.   103, 

Edward   C.    Carroll 

William   J.  Doyle 

William  C.  Horneman 

John   F.    Queeney 

Joseph   A.    Slattery 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.   104, 

Bart   P.    Saunders 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  396, 

Arthur  Myshrall 
ELECTRICAL    WORKERS    No.    717, 

John  S.  Murray 
ELECTRICAL   WORKERS   No.    B-1120    (Tele- 
phone Operators), 

Catherine  F.  Murphy 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.   B-1228    (Radio 
Broadcast  Technicians), 
John  D.  Buttrick 

ELECTROTYPERS  No.  11, 

Martin    J.    Casey 
ELEVATOR   CONSTRUCTORS  No.    4, 

Edward  I.  Kelley 
ENGINEERS   No.    4    (Hoisting   and   Portable), 

John   F.   Cummings 

James  R.  J.  MacDonald 
ENGINEERS    No.    849     (Operating), 

Harry    A.    Russell 

Roderick  McKinnon 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  21432   (News- 
paper Writers), 

Edward    F.    Sullivan 
FEDERAL       LABOR       UNION       No.       22632 
(Plastic    Products), 

Albert  L.  Greene 

Joseph   Sweeney 
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FIRE    FIGHTERS    No.    718, 

Alexander  Campbell 

James   H.    Curran 

Henry   J.    McCue 

Thomas   G.    Sullivan 
FIREMEN  AND  OILERS  No.  3, 

Francis  Cahill 

Joseph.  P.  McNamara 
FIREMEN  AND  OILERS  No.  79, 

John  G.  Markley 

IRON   WORKERS   No.    7, 

James    A.   McDonald 

Frank  J.  Moriarty 

William  J.   Reynolds 
INTERNATIONAL         LADIES         GARMENT 
WORKERS   No.    24, 

Nathan  H.  Barker 

INTERNATIONAL         LADIES         GARMENT 
WORKERS  No.  229, 
Mary   Levin 
INTERNATIONAL         LADIES         GARMENT 
WORKERS  No.  359, 
Jack  Halpern 

LATHERS  No.  72, 

Joseph  L.  Coullahan 

LAUNDRY  WORKERS  No.  66, 
Joseph  F.    Donovan 
Joseph    Neil 

MACHINISTS    No.    264, 
John   Clayton 

MACHINISTS  No.  1373, 
John  L.  Dwyer 

MAILERS  No.  16, 

Cable  N.  Salter 

MARBLE       AND       TILE       SETTERS       AND 
HELPERS  No.   18, 

James  F.  Meagher 

MEAT  CUTTERS  No.  592, 
John  J.   Conroy 
William  J.  Kelly 
John  J.  Lally 
David   C.    Murphy 
James    B.   Nickerson 

MUSICIANS   No.   9, 
Gus    Fischer 
George   Gibbs 
J.   Edward  Kurth 

NEWSPAPER     PRESSMEN     No.      3, 
Stephen   W.    Fardy  • 
William  J.   Harris 

OFFICE    EMPLOYEES    No.     6, 
Esther  F.   Cahill 

PAINTERS    No.    11, 

Raymond  A.  Christensen 
Oscar  Omdahl 
W.  H.   Osgood 

PAINTERS     No.     391     (Sign     Writers), 
John   MacG.    Hogg 

PAPER    HANDLERS,     PLATE     BOYS     AND 
PRESS  CLERKS  No.  21, 

Anthony  J.  DeAndrade 

PLASTERERS    No.    10, 
Louis    Klehm 
Francis  O' Toole 

PLUMBERS    No.    12, 

Timothy  A.    Callahan 

PRINTING    PRESSMEN  No.    67, 
Bertram    W.    Kohl 

PRINTING  PRESS  ASSISTANTS  No.   18, 
Walter  F.   McLoughlin 

RAILWAY       AND       STEAMSHIP       CLERKS 
No.    2119, 

William  Bellis 

RETAIL  CLERKS  No.  189    (Newsstand  Sales- 
persons), 

Margaret  C.  Hartnett 


RETAIL  CLERKS  No.  1445, 

Fred  A.   Ammond,   Jr. 
Bernard    S.    Kenney 
William   J.   Walsh 

RETAIL      CLERKS     No.      593      (Pharmacists' 
Guild) , 

Philip  P.  Kagan 

SEAFOOD    WORKERS    No.    1572-2, 
John   Donegan 
Milton  H.   Elvey 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  No.   17, 
James  E.   Brooks 
Alfred  Ellis,   Jr. 
James    T.    Moriarty 

SPRINKLER  FITTERS   No.    669, 
Payton   R.    Williamson 

STAGE  EMPLOYEES  No.   11, 
Jeremiah    F.    Galvin 

STONE   CUTTERS, 

Nelson   Mattola 

STONE  MASONS  No.  9, 
John   McLaren 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  589, 
Thomas  W.   Bowe 
Charles    F.    Cahill 
John    C.    Carey 
Thomas  P.  Dillon 
Frederick   O.   FitzGerald 
Michael  J.  Flanagan 
Lawrence  J.  Flynn 
William  J.   Flynn 
John  H.  McAnulty 
Peter    Nolan 
Cyril   A.    O'Brien 
Charles  I.   Riley 
William  A.  Roche 
Patrick  J.  White 

TEACHERS   No.    66, 

Mary  C.    Cadigan 

TEACHERS    No.   441, 

Grace  K.  Lorch 

TEAMSTERS   No.   25, 

Nicholas     P.     Morrissey 
Michael  J.  Norton 
John    M.    Sullivan 

TEAMSTERS  No.   68    (Coal  and  Fuel), 
John    Duffy 
Michael  J.    Sullivan 

TEAMSTERS    No.    82     (Furniture    and    Piano 
Movers ) , 

Charles    A.    Armstrong 
Charles  F.  Hanson 

TEAMSTERS    No.    168     (Laundry    and    Liquor 
Drivers), 

P.  Harry  Jennings 
Nate  Hurwitz 

TEAMSTERS     No.     259      (Newspaper     Chauf- 
feurs). 

Samuel  Feldberg 
Isador  Fox 
Thomas   C.   Healey 

TEAMSTERS    No.    379     (Building    Material), 
Charles  A.  Burns 
John    J.    DelMonte 
Frank  J.   McMorrow 
Charles   J.   Murphy 

TEAMSTERS  No.   380    (Milk  Wagon  Drivers), 
Matthew    A.    Dunn 
Joseph    P.    Lane 
William  McManus 
Mathew  J.  Maloney 
Joseph   L.   Murray 

TEAMSTERS  No.    494    (Bakery  Drivers), 
Edward    J.    Trainor 

TEAMSTERS   No.    496    (Taxi    Cab   Drivers), 
John  V.  Jenkins 
John    A.    McCabe 
Theodore  F.  Miller  • 
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TEAMSTERS   No.    829    (Warehousemen), 
Frank  Dooley 
Maurice  Enright 
John  J.   Greeley 
John  C.  Harrington 
James    J.    McCarthy 
Jerome  F.  McCarthy 
John    Sexton 
Michael    Toland 
Estelle   Willis 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  No.   13, 
Allen  H.   Goodman 
Wallace  S.  Groves 
J.  Arthur  Moriarty 

UNITED    GARMENT    WORKERS    No.    1, 
Nathan    Sidd 

WAITRESSES     No.     112, 

Margaret  J.  Donahue 
Delia  Hurley 
Katherine   McNabb 


BRAINTREE 

CARPENTERS    No.    1550, 
John  W.  Knox 


BRIDGEWATER 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.   503, 

James  L.  O'Shea 


BAKERY   WORKERS   No.   348, 
Edward   Deshler 
Daniel  J.  McCarthy 

BOOKBINDERS    No.    204, 
John   J.    Barry 

CASKET      AND      FURNITURE      WORKERS 
No.    560, 

Michael   McLaughlin 

CHEMICAL    WORKERS    No.    86     (Dewey    & 
Almy) , 

Charles  Cann 
Bernard   F.   Honekamp 

CHEMICAL      WORKERS      No.      116      (Lever 
Brothers), 

Daniel  F.  Daly 
Joseph  A.  DeVincentis 
Joseph  T.  Healey 
John  P.  Kennedy 

FEDERAL       LABOR      UNION      No.       22305 
(Fertilizer    Workers), 
Harry    W.    Joel 

FIRE  FIGHTERS  No.  30, 

Francis   J.   Harrington 

JEWELRY  WORKERS  No.   124, 
Catherine  M.  Barrett 

PAINTERS    No.    577, 

Dominic    Seretto 

PRINTING    PRESSMEN    No.    482     (Ink    and 
Carbon    Workers), 

Joseph    Babineau 


BROCKTON 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Joseph  E.  Connolly 
Thomas   E.    Wilkinson 

AMERICAN       FEDERATION       OF       STATE, 
COUNTY         AND         MUNICIPAL         EM- 
PLOYEES  No.    512, 
Elmore  Kelley 

BUILDING  LABORERS  No.  721, 
Victor  Parziale 

BARBERS  No.  238, 

Raffaele    Valentino 

CARPENTERS  No.  624, 
Everett  L.  Pratt 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  223, 
Herbert  S.   Ferris 

FIRE  FIGHTERS  No.   144, 

Wallace  W.  Campbell 

FIREMEN  AND  OILERS  No.  47, 
Michael  J.  Riordan 


GARMENT 


INTERNATIONAL        LADIES 
WORKERS  No.  242, 

Henry  J.  Brides 

PAINTERS    No.    296, 

Onesime   Lajoie 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  235, 
John  J.  Costello 
Francis   L.    Sheehan 

TEAMSTERS   No.    653, 
James  F.  Clark 
Francis    E.    Lavigne 
George  P.  Petrulis 


CAMBRIDGE 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Howard  H.  Litchfield 
William    R.    Smith 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES   No.    602, 

James   P.   Reilly 
AMERICAN       FEDERATION       OF       STATE, 
COUNTY         AND         MUNICIPAL         EM- 
PLOYEES No.   776, 

John   J.    Moran 


ICHARLESTOWN 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES   No.    451, 

Harold  E.   Miller 

BOILERMAKERS  No.  304  (Government  Em- 
ployees), 

John   J.   Doyle 

MACHINISTS   No.   634, 

William  H.  Browne 
John  F.  Domey 

CHELSEA 

CARPENTERS  No.   3191, 

William    R.    Ford 
PAINTERS    No.    623, 

Edward  I.   Tarlow 

CHICOPEE 

BARTENDERS  No.   116, 
John   F.   Lynch 

CARPENTERS  No.   685, 
William    Austin 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  18518, 

John    C.    Brown 

Norman   Cote 
FEDERAL    LABOR    UNION    No.    19469, 

Roland  W.  Aubertine 

Roland  J.  Goodwin 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.   20332, 
John  W.  Valego 


CLINTON 

PRINTING    PRESSMEN    No. 
Isaac    L.    Ellis 

CONCORD 

FEDERATION 


265, 


AMERICAN 

COUNTY    AND 
PLOYEES  No.  429, 

Robert  J.   Carson 


OF      STATE, 
MUNICIPAL         EM- 


EAST    WEYMOUTH 

WOOLEN       AND       WORSTED       WORKERS 

No.    1715, 

Abraham   Nesson 
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EVERETT 

CHEMICAL  WORKERS  No.  57, 
Robert  M.  Walsh 

PAPER  BOX  WORKERS  No.   511, 
Edward  F.  Keefe 

FALL   RIVER 

INTERNATIONAL         LADIES         GARMENT 
WORKERS  No.   178, 
Lucy  Levesque 
Frederick  Siems 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  174 
Mark  A.  Sullivan 

TEAMSTERS  No.  526, 

Joseph  S.   Callahan 
Walter  J.  Sokoll 

FISHERVILLE 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  21071, 
Charles  Scowcroft 
Bertha  Campbell 

FITCHBURG 

CENTRAL  LABOR   UNION, 
Robert  P.   Gagne 

BARTENDERS  No.  97, 
Henry  P.  Casey 

CARPENTERS  No.  778, 

Ellis  E.  Blomquist 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  256, 

Clarence  J.  Durkin 
PAPER  MAKERS  No.   12, 

Ralph  W.  LeMay 

GLOUCESTER 

CENTRAL  LABOR   UNION, 
Joseph  F.  Grace 
George  McPherson 

SEAFOOD  WORKERS  No.  1572-1, 
Robert  W.  Cusick 
John  J.   Curley 
James  M.  Donnellon 
Manuel  R.  Goulart 
Henry  A.  Lima 
Joseph  A.  White 

GREENFIELD 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EM- 
PLOYEES No.  268, 

Raymond  L.  Bickford 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  761, 
Walter  J.  Kenefick 

HAVERHILL 

TEAMSTERS  No.  437, 
Charles  Tomes 

HOLYOKE 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Charles  F.  Moran 

BARTENDERS  No.  81, 

Arthur  J.   Perreault 

BOOKBINDERS  No.  48, 

Walter  Felsentrager 
Raymond  A.  Lacroix 

CARPENTERS  No.   656, 
Frank  Conway 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  707, 
Timothy  F.   Grady 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  B-1101, 
Charles  H.  Murray 


FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  23633, 

J.  Roger  Fontaine 
FIREMEN  AND  OILERS  No.  4 

Francis  M.  Curran 

PULP,      SULPHITE      AND      PAPER      MILL 
WORKERS  No.  203, 

William  Lemelin 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  537, 
Edward  J.   Borlen 

LAWRENCE 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
John  J.  Havey 
Franklin  J.   Murphy 

BARTENDERS  No.  90, 

Thomas  P.  Finnegan 

BUILDING  LABORERS  No.   175, 
John  A.  Fusco 

CARPENTERS  No.   Ill, 

Richard  A.  McNeice 
CARPENTERS  No.   1092, 

John  J.  Mulcahy 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  B-1006, 

Joseph  C.  Jardis 
HOTEL    AND    RESTAURANT 
No.  319, 

John  M.   Slumbo 

PAINTERS  No.   44, 

James   P.   Meehan 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  261, 
Martin  L.  Earley 

TEAMSTERS  No.   477, 

Raymond  V.  Hill 
Timothy  H.   O'Neil 

TEAMSTERS  No.  686   (Bakery  Drivers), 
Emmett  E.  Cudahy 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  No.   51, 
John  F.  Wade 


EMPLOYEES 


WOOLEN 
1113, 


AND    WORSTED    WORKERS    No. 


Lucille  L.  Charest 
Daniel  F.  Downey 
Alma  G.  Gravel 
Frederick  Gunter 
Vincent  A.  Hogan 
William  J.   Kennedy 
Louis   E.   Martin 
Alma  Moher 
Augustine  W.  Scannell 
Fred  J.  Starke 
Willard  Wilson 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  WORKERS  No. 
2674, 

James  Anderson 
Philip  Salem 

LEE 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
No.   735, 

Joseph  Wood 

LOWELL 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Daniel  J.  Coakley 
Sidney  E.  LeBow 

BARTENDERS   No.   85, 

Armando  Alberghini 

CARPENTERS  No.  49, 

James  H.  Golden 


MOVING  PICTURE  OPERATORS  No. 
Robert  C.  Gray 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  280, 
Joseph  M.  Shea 

TEAMSTERS  No.    49, 

Robert  Margeson 


546, 
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WOOLEN    AND    WORSTED    WORKERS    No. 

17, 

Armand  F.  Denault 

WOOLEN    AND    WORSTED    WORKERS    No. 
734, 

John   J.   Mullen 

LYNN 

BARBERS  No.   347, 

Frank  Arcidiacomo 
ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.   377, 

Harold  B.   Oliver 

FIRE  FIGHTERS  No.  739, 
William  E.  Sexton 

MEAT   CUTTERS  No.    71, 
Peter  Albacento 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  238, 
John   H.   Carter 

TEAMSTERS  No.  42, 
John  Cronin 
Joseph  F.  McManus 
William  A.  Nealey 

MALDEN 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Betty  Sklowitz 
Aaron  Velleman 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.   20567, 
Bella   Black 

INTERNATIONAL         LADIES         GARMENT 
WORKERS  No.  291, 

Jennie  Jacobson 


MELROSE 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  240, 
Jessie  A.  Levin 


MIDDLEBORO 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
No.   601, 

Warren  Delano 


MILFORD 

MOVING  PICTURE   OPERATORS  No.  723, 
George  F.  Mills 


NATICK 

PAINTERS  No.   916, 

Stephen   J.   Angleton 

PAPER  BOX  WORKERS  No.   502, 
Kenneth  G.   Barry 

NEW    BEDFORD 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Julia  E.   Daley 
Dorothy  B.  DeLoid 

BUILDING  LABORERS  No.   385, 
Antonio  F.   Gomes 
Lionel  Marchand 

CARPENTERS   No.    1416, 
Henry  Bowles 
Roland  C.  Dube 
Philip  J.  Lajoie 

ELECTRICAL    WORKERS   No.    B-224, 
James  F.  Loftus 
John   J.    Regan 

TEAMSTERS  No.  59, 
S.  P.  Jason 
Antone  Lewis 
John  P.  O'Neill 
Manuel  Souza 


UNITED  TEXTILE  WORKERS  No.  36, 
Emily   Daigneault 
John  Vertente,   Jr. 

NEWTON 

CARPENTERS  No.  275, 

Angus  MacLean 
UNITED  TEXTILE  WORKERS  No.  2574, 

William  F.  Bowen 

NORFOLK 

AMERICAN       FEDERATION       OF       STATE, 
COUNTY  AND   MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
•  No.  464, 

George  S.  Murray 

NORWOOD 

BOOKBINDERS    No.    176, 
John  J.  Connolly 

PITTSFIELD 

BRICKLAYERS  No.  20, 
Neil  MacKenzie 

QUINCY 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Robert  W.  Canavan 
John  A.  Wishart 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
No.  802, 

James  V.  Gardner 

GRANITE  CUTTERS, 

Constanzo  Pagnano 

MEAT  CUTTERS  No.  294, 
Kenneth  J.  Kelley 
Joseph  A.  Sullivan 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  253, 
Ernest  R.  Withrow 

ROCKLAND 

BOOT  AND  SHOE  WORKERS  No.  48, 
Fred  W.  Gardner 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  22694, 
George  H.  Browne 
Joseph  Ingle 
Charles  K.  McAloney 
Jessie  Macdonald 
Alphonse  E.  McGrath 
George  F.  McGuire 
Joseph  A.   Picone 
Stephen  Porrino 
Charles  Shebeck 
Carl  P.  Stone 
Janet  Whiting 
Hazel  Wickett 

SALEM 

LAUNDRY  WORKERS  No.  246, 
Albert  Bouchard 

SOMERVILLE 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Robert  F.  Maguire 
Frank  Mangan 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 

No.  274, 

John  J.  Griffin 

BAKERY  WORKERS  No.  458, 
Francis  E.  Shea 
Matthew  A.  Ziminsky 

PULP,      SULPHITE     AND      PAPER     MILL 
WORKERS  No.  230, 
Earle  T.  Gould 
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SPRINGFIELD 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Harry  P.  Hogan 

Shirley  J.  Vines 
AMERICAN     FEDERATION     OF     GOVERN- 
MENT EMPLOYEES  No.   178, 

Stephen  G.  Fopiano 
BAKERY  WORKERS  No.  32, 

Eugene  Pasini 

BARTENDERS  No.  67, 
John  D.  Dahner 

BRICKLAYERS   No.    1, 

James  Leonard 
BUILDING  LABORERS  No.  999, 

Carlo  Tronghere 

CARPENTERS  No.  177, 
Leon  H.  Manser 

CORRUGATED  BOX  WORKERS  No.  488, 

Ettore  Delia  Mattera 
ENGINEERS  No.  98   (Operating), 

James  J.  Bird 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  18385, 

Myles  Burke 

Arthur  J.  Duncan 

Oliver  Hill 

Allen  G.  Moore 

Joseph  E.  Paquin 

John  J.   Sullivan 

C.   Fred  Tassernari 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION   No.   20681, 

Robert  E.  Morrison 

Ralph  Wellenius 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  21467, 

Francis  J.  Maloney 
FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  22804, 

Percy  Fletcher 

Emilien  Lapierre 

FIRE  FIGHTERS  No.  648, 

Arvid  G.  Anderstrom 

MOLDERS  No.  167, 
Nick  Carter 
Francis  L.   O'Brien 

MOVING  PICTURE  OPERATORS  No.   186, 
Arthur  J.  Payette 

PAINTERS   No.  257, 

Roy  Surprenant 

PATTERN  MAKERS  ASSOCIATION, 
Finton  J.   Kelly 

PLUMBERS  No.  89, 

Thomas  F.   Egan 

POST  OFFICE   CLERKS  No.    497, 
James  E.  Walsh 

SHEET  METAL  WORKERS  No.  63, 
Richard  J.  Leary 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  448. 
J.  P.  Coughlin 
Edward  A.  Raleigh 

TEAMSTERS  No.  404, 

Leon  J.  Kennedy 
Benjamin  E.  Naylor 
Stanley  M.  Rochford 
Harry  W.  Stears 

TAUNTON 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 

Arthur  Anctil 
AMERICAN      FEDERATION       OF      STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
No.  492, 

George  B.   Seekell 

WALTHAM 

BRICKLAYERS  No.  15, 
Thomas  Crane 


BUILDING  LABORERS  No.   560, 
Salvatore  Pavone 

LATHERS  No.  142, 

Frank  C.  Burke 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  600, 
Lawrence  J.  Duffy 

WATERTOWN 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.   21914, 
Oscar  R.  Carlson 
Frank  J.  Cusick 
Samuel  DeLuca 
Dominic  J.  Ferolito 
William  Hay 
Joseph  Hughes 
Joseph  D.   Kelley 
Howard  Morrison 
Harry  O'Connor 
S.  A.  Percoco 
John  J.  Ring 
Ann  Shapazian 
Edward  Sherlock 
Joseph  P.  Talarico 
Oscar  E.  Tisdale 

WESTFIELD 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Benjamin  G.  Hull 

FEDERAL  LABOR  UNION  No.  20291, 
Frank  Macsisak 
Edward  J.  Wall 

FEDERAL  LABOR   UNION  No.   22998, 
J.  Thomas  Conway 

LAUNDRY   WORKERS   No.    77, 
Stella   A.   Hobday 

WEYMOUTH 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  STATE, 
COUNTY  AND  MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYEES 
No.  772, 

Harold  S.   Gardner 

WORCESTER 

CENTRAL  LABOR  UNION, 
Philip  F.  Coyle 

BAKERY  WORKERS  No.  133, 
David  Widoff 

BAKERY  WORKERS  No.   251, 

Thomas   F.   Burns 

Leo  J.  Dell'Olio 
BARTENDERS  No.  95, 

Jaames  H.  Loughlin 
BRICKLAYERS  No.  6, 

Henry  J.  Brennan 

John  J.  Murphy 

ELECTRICAL  WORKERS  No.  96, 
Samuel  J.  Donnelly 

ENGINEERS  No.   75    (Operating), 
Robert  A.   Burns 

STREET  CARMEN  No.  22, 
William  H.  Murphy 
John  M.  Shea 

TEAMSTERS  No.    170, 

Thomas  J.  Enwright 
Chester  G.  Fitzpatrick 
Oscar  Johnson 
Leonard   A.   Ryan 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  No.  165, 
Freeman  M.  Saltus 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAILWAY  AND 
STEAMSHIP  CLERKS,  FREIGHT  HAN- 
DLERS, EXPRESS  AND  STATION  EM- 
PLOYEES,   AT   LARGE 

Alfred  Arruda 

Robert  A.  Babcock 

Raymond  R.  Bachand 
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Roy  P.  Blinn 

James  D.  Blue 

Joseph  F.  Buckley 

Joseph  F.  Denaro 

Edward  F.  Halzhauer 

George  W.  Hurley 

John  F.  Hurley 

John  H.  Jackson 

James  D.  Lee 

E.  E.   Longley  i 

Joseph  P.  Lynch 

J.  J.  Mahoney 

Fred  L.  Maxwell 

John  F.  McAuliffe 

Joseph  L.  McCarthy 

James  J.  McGrail 

Thomas  F.  Neal 

Alexaander  Ryan 

Russell  Swan 

Harold  D.  Ulrieh 

Harvey  F.  Wolf 
Delegate    Grady    moved    the    report    of    the 
committee   be    adopted   and   that   the   delegates 
be    seated    with    voice    and   vote. 

President  Doyle:  The  Committee  on 
Credentials  has  made  its  report  and  they 
recommend  that  the  delegates  whose  names 
were  read  be  seated  with  voice  and  vote. 
Action  comes  on  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee.  Those  in  favor 
will  manifest  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed 
"no."  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It's  a  vote  and 
so  ordered. 

President  Doyle:  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  here 
this  morning.  No  doubt  you  all  realize  the 
reason  for  his  not  being  here,  but  he  now 
hopes  to  be  with  us  this  afternoon.  Because 
of  the  weather  last  evening,  it  was  necessary 
for  the  plane  to  continue  on  and  land  at  New 
York,  so  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  come 
over  from  New  York  this  morning,  and  he 
will  be  with  us,   we  expect,   this   afternoon. 

Likewise,  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  is  de- 
layed, and  it  is  expected  he  will  be  with  us 
this  afternoon  also. 

Will  Chairman  Naylor  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee meet  with  his  committee  immediately 
after  adjournment,  so  that  he  will  be  prepared 
to   report  early   in   the    afternoon    session? 

We  have  with  us  this  morning,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of 
Labor.  He  has  very  graciously  journeyed  to 
Boston  to  attend  our  convention.  He  came 
here  at  my  request,  and  I  know  him  to  be  a 
swell  fellow.  I  would  have  to  say  that,  he 
is  a  brother  electrical  worker.  So  I  present  to 
you,  the  President  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Federation    of    Labor,    Lou    Marciante. 

LOUIS  P.  MARCIANTE 

(President,  New  Jersey  State  Federation 
of  Labor) 

President  Doyle,  Officers,  Delegates  to  the 
Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor:  I  am 
most  happy  to  be  with  you  today  to  observe, 
in  a  small  way,  for  a  short  time  at  least, 
your  participation  in  the  operation  of  this 
great  convention.  The  Massachusetts  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  always  held  a  high  place 
in  my  regard.  I  think  history  shows  that  your 
accomplishments  deserve  that  tribute. 

I  am  rather  struck  in  my  travels  about — I 
manage  to  get  around  to  a  few  places  up  and 
down  the  Eastern  coast  and  maybe  a  little 
bit  westward — by  the  similarity  of  things  as 
we  observe  them  today — and  I  mean  the 
similarity  of  the  campaign  that  is  going  on  to 
place  curbs  on  the  labor  movement. 

You  know  down  in  our  metropolitan  area  of 
New  York,  which,  of  course,  includes  the 
greater   part   of   New   Jersey,    we   have    news- 


papers of  tremendous  influence  and  whose 
opinions  are  widely  read  and  whose  thoughts 
are  usually,  in  the  final  analysis,  incorporated 
into  action.  Now,  of  course,  they  are  not 
pro-Labor.  Far  from  it.  Many  times  they 
follow  that  usual  campaign  of  making  Labor 
look  as  bad  as  they  possibly  can  make  them 
look,  but  on  the  whole,  I  would  say  that  a 
great  many  other  times  they  attempt  to  be 
fair  in  some  respects. 

When  I  arrived  in  Boston  last  night,  I 
bought  three  or  four  Boston  newspapers  and 
took  them  up  to  my  room  and  read  them,  and 
I  was  rather  amazed  by  the  similarity  of 
propaganda.  I  don't  think  you  can  call  it 
anything  else.  Practically  every  newspaper 
had  an  editorial  attacking  Labor,  which,  to 
me,  was  rather  amazing. 

I  did  run  into  one  new  thing,  which  hasn't 
as  yet  been  suggested  further  down  East,  and 
that  was  a  suggestion  by  one  of  the  papers 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act 
be  extended  to  all  of  Labor.  Well,  of  course 
you  know  what  that  would  mean.  It  would 
mean  that  long  delay  that  is  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  Act  before  a  final  determina- 
tion, or  before  action  could  be  taken.  The 
so-called   "cooling  off"  period. 

And  may  I  add  now,  that  if  ever  there  has 
been  one  horrible  blunder  and  one  sad  mistake 
on  the  part  of  these  labor  experts  in  Con- 
gress, it  was  their  grasping  of  the  idea  of  the 
"cooling  off"  period.  I  think  you  only  need 
look  at  the  record  to  note  that  the  "cooling 
off"  period,  rather  than  cooling  people  off,  has 
aggravated  them  to  an  extent  that  in  only 
three  cases  out  of  several  hundred  did  the 
workers  vote  for  no  strike  after  a  30-day 
cooling-off  period.  So  that  the  Act  accom- 
plished just  the  opposite  of  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  do. 

Now  I  can  imagine  a  great  many  labor  sit- 
uations in  Which  a  "cooling  off"  period  would 
be  most  harmful  to  Labor's  cause.  You  and  I 
know,  who  are  practical  men,  that  in  most 
cases,  before  a  "cooling  off"  period  could  run 
its  course,  Labor  would  have  lost  its  equity 
in  the  case.  Imagine  the  building  construc- 
tion game,  for  one.  And  there  are  a  great 
many  others.  There  isn't  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  but  what  there  is  a  concerted  effort,  a 
concerted  campaign,  to  bring  about  most  re- 
strictive legislation  on  a  national  basis,  which 
causes  me  to  wonder  what  we  gave  our  sons 
to  the  Army  and  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for, 
whether  we  went  out  to  kill  Fascism  in 
Europe  only  to  breed  it  in  our  own  Nation, 
and  I  submit  to  you  that  government  control 
of  the  activities  of  the  great  mass  of  people 
to  a  restrictive  point  is  nothing  less  than 
Fascism. 

I  suppose  that  the  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Labor  is  confronted  with  what  most  every 
other  Federation  is  forced  to  meet,  and  that 
is,  the  difficulty  of  securing  legislation  that 
benefits  the  great  mass  of  workers,  and  I 
am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  report  to  you 
that  contrary  to  the  trend  throughout  the 
United  States — and  you  know  that  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  Arkansas,  Florida,  California, 
and  many,  many  states,  legislation  was  passed 
to  restrict  Labor  and  legislation  had  to  be 
fought  and  defeated  in  a  great  many  other 
states  that  were  definitely  hostile  to  Labor's 
cause — I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that  in  New 
Jersey,  strangely  enough,  we  had  just  the 
opposite  trend.  We  secured  more  legislation 
this  year  than  in  any  one  year  in  the  history 
of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

We  were  successful  in  the  passing  of  six 
bills  sponsored  by  the  State  Federation.  Our 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  were 
boosted  to  $22  a  week  for  26  weeks,  with  a  one- 
third  formula,  which  was  the  most  important 
feature.  Our  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was 
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revised  from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  today  we 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  We  had  a  Migrant  Labor  bill  passed 
that  protected  the  migrant  worker  who  comes 
into  New  Jersey  by  the  thousands  during  the 
harvesting  season.  And  I  am  sure  this  will 
be  interesting  to  the  teamsters.  This  was 
the  first  bill  of  its  kind  passed  in  the  United 
States. 

We  had  a  bill  enacted  that  makes  it  un- 
lawful to  deliver  milk  before  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  on  the  Daylight  Delivery  of  Milk 
bill,  which  was  sponsored  by  the  Teamsters' 
Union.  The  bill  passed  and  got  the  signature 
of  the  governor  and  is  now  a  law  in  the  state. 

Along  with  two  or  three  other  measures  that 
were  not  of  such  vital  importance,  we  feel 
that  we  have  had  the  most  successful  year 
in  our  history.  Of  course,  there  were  some 
reasons  for  it.  I  think  that  the  events  of  the 
recent  year  or  year  and  a  half  have  convinced 
the  legislators  of  New  Jersey  that  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  is  worth  playing  ball 
with,  that  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  rep- 
resents, not  an  attempt  to  create  a  political 
party,  not  an  attempt  to  take  over  the  govern- 
ment— we  are  not  Anarchists — that  we  are 
rather  decent  citizens,  that  maybe  they  should 
play  ball  with  that  type  of  individual.  That 
seems  to  be  the  thought  in  the  minds  of 
most  legislators. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  it  was  a  pleasure, 
for  once,  to  work  in  the  corridors  of  the  State 
House   at   Trenton. 

_  We  expect  this  next  year  to  secure  legisla- 
tion that  will,  we  believe,  refine  some  of  the 
laws  that  have  been  on  the  books  and  need 
revision.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  won't  go 
into  that. 

Next  November  12th,  next  month,  we  intend 
to  meet  in  Atlantic  City  for  our  annual  con- 
vention, our  67th  annual  convention.  At  that 
time,  we  expect  to  lay  out  our  program. 

I  note,  in  reading  your  Executive  Council 
Report,  that  our  programs  will  be  very  simi- 
lar. I  want  to  commend  your  Executive 
Council  on  the  program  they  have  submitted 
to  you.  I  think  in  a  broad  measure  it  meets 
what  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  feels 
is  needed  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  na- 
tional life.  I  am  certain  that  so  far  as  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor  is  concerned,  our 
recommendations    will    be    very   similar. 

Now  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  stand  here  this 
morning  and  talk  to  you  at  great  length.  In 
fact,  I  was  a  little  bit  apprehensive  about 
coming  up  here  to  Massachusetts  and  attempt- 
ing to  teach  anybody,  or  be  able  to  convey 
any  information  to  anybody  in  this  great 
center  of  culture.  You  know  I  am  just  a  little 
bit  impressed  that  you  meet  almost  across  the 
street  from  the  great  Harvard  University, 
although  I  found  out  after  I  got  up  here  that 
thev.  don't  call  it  Harvard.  It  is  pronounced 
differently.  Down  in  New  Jersey,  we  have  a 
different  dialect.  And  sometimes  they  don't 
speak  too  well  of  Harvard. 

In  your  Executive  Council  Report,  recom- 
mendation No.  6 :  "We  condemn  and  denounce 
the  actions  of  political  demagogues  who  seek 
to  develop  a  breach  between  Labor  and  the 
veteran  .  .  ." — I  must  say  to  you  that  that 
is  most  important.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  tell  you  men  here  that  in  my  opinion,  or 
in  your  opinion,  there  has  been  a  very  definite 
campaign  to  put  a  breach  between  the  veteran 
and  Labor.  I  might  say  that  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  sad  mistake  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  attempt  to  engineer  that  campaign,  be- 
cause if  I  am  any  judge  of  human  nature. 
Labor  doesn't  own  the  job,  the  employer  owns 
the  jobs,  and  unless  the  employer  can  find 
a  way  to  give  employment  to  these  boys  who 
come  back,  they  won't  be  so  hostile  so  much 
to  Labor,   as  they  will  to  those  who  own  the 


jobs,  and  I  think  they  had  better  concentrate 
their  effort  on  seeing  that  these  men  secure 
employment  rather  than  a  lot  of  political  pap 
such  is  being  distributed  in  every  periodical 
and  in  every  daily  newspaper,  day  after  day. 
We  hear  so  much,  or  read  so  much  of  strikes 
that  are  occurring  at  the  present  time.  Well, 
I  wonder  if  they  think  there  is  not  something 
natural  about  that.  I  wonder  if  they  feel  that 
with  pay  levels  reduced  as  a  result  of  the 
war's  ending,  the  ending  of  overtime,  and 
etc.,  the  shrinkage  in  the  take-home  pay,  and 
prices  remaining  as  they  are,  that  there  would 
be  any  labor  unrest.  I  wonder  how  they 
could  doubt  it.  I  don't  think  anybody  will  con- 
tend that  prices  have  come  down.  They  have 
remained  rather  stationary,  if  they  haven't 
gone  up.  And  yet  the  take-home  pay  has  been 
considerably  reduced.  I  wonder  what  they  ex- 
pect. 

Labor  wants  to  reconvert  too.  They  want 
to  reconvert  to  a  basis  on  which  they  can  live. 
Or  do  the  employers  or  those  who  condemn 
strikes  feel  that  Labor  ought  to  live  on  its 
savings  of  the  last  couple  of  years,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  not  too  great?  I  believe 
that  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  this 
commotion  will  die  down,  strikes  will  settle 
down,  there  won't  be  so  many  strikes.  But 
that  will  occur  when  prices  begin  to  come 
down  or  wages  go  up  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  living  standard. 

In  New  Jersey,  we  are  rather  fortunate. 
I  might  say  to  you  that  when  the  war  ended, 
and  industry  began  to  close  down,  we  ex- 
pected the  most  dire  consequences  of  unem- 
ployment. We  were  a  little  bit  apprehensive 
about  our  unemployment  compensation  fund, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  feel  it  is 
one  of  the  strongest  set-ups  in  America.  We 
have  a  reserve  of  something  like  $450,000,000. 
And  while  the  drain  has  been  rather  heavy,  I 
think  the  position  taken  by  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  years  ago  has  done  much  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  unemployment 
compensation  fund,  the  solvency.  We  are 
one  of  the  four  states  in  the  Union  where 
employees    contribute. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  policy  is  opposed  to  that, 
we  have  always  felt  that  the  more  money 
there  is  in  the  pot,  the  more  money  there  is 
to  take  out ;  plus  the  fact  that  when  we  con- 
tribute, we  have  a  vested  right  in  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  that  fund,  with  the 
result  that  since  the  formulation  of  the  Un- 
employment Compensation  Commission,  we 
have  had  two  labor  men  who  are  members  of 
the  Commission — one  of  them  is  now  Chair- 
man of  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Com- 
mission. 

So  that  we  feel  our  position  has  worked 
out — with  the  reserve  fund  of  $450,000,000,  in 
addition  to  which  we  have  a  most  authorita- 
tive voice  in  the  administration  of  the  law — 
we  feel  that  our  position  has  been  amply 
justified.  Were  we  to  let  go  and  allow  them 
to  pass  a  bill  that  would  wipe  out  employee 
contributions,  it  is  my  guess  that  within  a 
short  period  of  time,  Labor  would  have  no 
representation  in  administering-  the  fund,  with 
very  grave  consequences  to  the  workers  of 
New  Jersey. 

Vincent  Murphy,  who  is  the  Mayor  of  New- 
ark and  Secretary  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  has  been  a  member  of  the  Commission 
since  the  law  was  passed.  In  fact,  I  think 
you  could  call  it  Murphy's  law.  He  submitted 
a  minority  report  that  was  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  and  has  become  the  law  of  New 
Jersey.  He  has  done  probably  more  to  moM 
that  law,  mold  the  interpretations  into  what 
have  become  precedents,  than,  I  think,  the 
rest   of    the    Commission    combined. 

Next  year,   we   intend   to,   if   we   can,    raise 
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that  $22  maximum  to  $25.  I  don't  think  it 
will  be  too  difficult.  I  only  hope  that  here 
in  Massachusetts  you  have  as  much  success 
with  the  operation  of  the  law,  or  with  revising 
the  law  as  we  have  had  in  New  Jersey.  For 
I  feel,  as  one,  that  it  is  probably  the  finest 
piece  of  legislation  ever  enacted  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  workers  in  this  country.  With 
that  type  of  legislation,  never  again  can  we 
see  what  we  saw  in  1930,  '31,  '32,  '33  and  '34. 
There  will  be  no  need  for  WPA's  and  all  the 
other  alphabetical  relief  outfits  that  were 
foisted  upon  us. 

I  hope  that  your  State  Federation,  in  its 
legislative  endeavors,  are  able  to  convince  the 
legislators  of  your  state  of  the  soundness  of 
your  position,  and  that  they  go  along  with 
vou  as  they  have  done  with  us  in  New  Jersey. 
For  I  feel  that  unless  there  is  some  collabora- 
tion soon,  before  many  years  roll  by,  between 
labor  and  industry,  and  the  legislators,  that 
the  demagogues  you  speak  of  in  your  report 
will  make  tremendous  headway.  Nobody  can 
stir  up  or  arouse  contented  people.  _  Nobody 
can  sell  a  bill  of  goods  of  radicalism  to  a 
full  stomach  because,  unfortunately,  too  many 
of  us  think  with  our  stomachs  instead  of  our 
heads.  I  hope  that  in  every  state  of  this 
Union,  that  rather  than  attempt  to  sell  the 
■propaganda  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  read 
in  vour  newspapers  this  morning  and  last 
nierht,  that  we  get  down  to  a  common  sense 
basis  and  quit  kicking  one  another  around. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  de- 
voted to  "free"  enterprise.  We  want  to  live. 
I  agree  with  your  Council  when  they  say  re- 
duce taxes  and  let  industry  live.  No  industry 
can  survive  without  a  profit.  You  cannot 
secure  a  wasre  without  that  industry  makes 
a  orofit.  Unless  a  reasonable  profit  is  assured, 
what  incentive  is  there  for  a  man  to  go  out 
and  stms?e:le  and  maintain  his  business. 

I  think  that  is  one  of  the  soundest  policies 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  pur- 
snpd.  and  pursued  since  the  formation  of  the 
Federation.  We  believe  in  "free"  enterprise. 
.  I  think  you  can  sum  it  all  up  in  one 
word,  when  you  say  it  is  an  awful  poor  bird 
that  doesn't  want  to  own  something  for  him- 
self. I  think  that  annlies  to  the  workers  as 
well.  It  is  a  poor  bird  that  doesn't  want  to 
own  something  of  his  own,  a  home  and  so 
forth,  and  with  the  contented  American 
wni-Vpr,    America   need    have   no   fear. 

We  hear  so  much  about  winning  the  peace. 
Winninor  the  neace  has  become  a  major  indus- 
trv.  Every  time  I  turn  around,  somebody  is 
winning  the  peace.  I  even  saw  a  toothpaste 
advertisement,  use  so-and-so's  toothpaste,  win 
the  peace,  but  if  we  want  to  win  the  "peace,  if 
we  want  to  keep  America  great,  erive  the 
American  workman  the  standard  of  living 
that  we  conceive  as  the  American  standard, 
enough  to  eat,  a  place  to  be  housed  decentlv, 
£he  rigfht  to  educate  his  children  and  bring1 
them  up  in  decent  circumstances.  Nothing 
mysterious  about  it.  You  don't  need  econo- 
mists to  teach   that  to  yon.      We  know  it. 

And  I  hope  that  within  the  next  few 
months,  those  who  profit  bv  the  type  of  propa- 
ganda that  is  being  issued  come  to  the  reali- 
zation that  they  are  doinsr  this  country  a  great 
disservice.  If  you  want  to  drive  men  into 
radicalism,  put  the  halter  on  them,  they  will 
turn  to  nolitical  action.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  perfectly  content  with  Democrats 
and  "Rennhlicans.  T  know  them.  There  isn't  too 
much  difference  between  them.  The  only  differ- 
ence I  have  really  found  is  that  one  is  in,  and 
one  is  out.  Otherwise  they  are  about  the  same 
tvne  of  fellow.  You  can  reason  with  them 
and  deal  with  them.  T  don't  think  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  labelled  a  Republican  that  he 
is,  by  any  means,  bad,  nor  does  the  fact  that 


he  is  a  Democrat  indicate  that  he  is,  by  any 
means,  endowed  with  any  particular  virtue. 

I  think  that  history  will  prove,  eventually, 
that  the  policy  we  have  always  followed  of 
supporting  our  friends  and  defeating  our 
enemies  is  a  far  better  policy  than  attempt- 
ing to  form  our  own  political  party  and  lead 
us  into  a  different  field.  We  are  an  economic 
organization,  not  a  political  organization. 
You  can't  herd  men's  minds  down  one  line. 
Go  into  your  own  meeting  room  and  you  will 
find  that  you  have  every  type  of  political 
opinion.  And  I  would  regret  to  see  the  day 
when  Labor  goes  whole  hog  for  political  action. 
I  have  concluded  what  I  have  to  say  to 
you.  Now  I  am  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  out  in  your  audience  and  watching 
my  friends  Tommy  Wilkinson  and  Bill  Doyle 
earn  their  tremendous  salaries.  You  know 
labor  leaders  are  overpaid.  You  read  the  re- 
ports. In  fact,  I  was  called  into  the  income 
tax  office  one  day,  and  the  fellow  said,  "Your 
expenses."  I  said,  "Well,  what  about  them?" 
He  said,  "What  do  you  do?"  "Well",  I  said, 
"I  get  around  New  Jersey  pretty  well ;  I  have 
no  program ;  my  main  job — in  plain  language, 
I  am  a  labor  lobbyist,  but  when  the  Legisla- 
ture is  not  in  session,  I  may  be  up  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  today,  and  down 
south  tomorrow,  and  central  Jersey  the  next 
day — I    have    no    program,    no    routine." 

"Well",  he  said,  "now  this  item,  hotel  bills 
and  telephone  bills,  etc."  "Why,"  I  said, 
"something  wrong  with  it?"  He  said,  "Well, 
no,  it's  not  so  bad,  but  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  is  your  salary?"  "Well,"  I  said,  "What 
does  the  sheet  say  ?"  Well,  he  read  the 
amount,  then  he  shook  his  head  and  said, 
''That  is  different  than  the  common  concep- 
tion of  labor  leaders'  salaries."  So  I  said, 
"My  friend,  I'm  afraid  you  don't  read  the 
right  newspapers.  They  publish  my  salary. 
Who  publishes  yours?"  "Now,"  I  said,  "if  you 
want  any  more  information,  find  it  out  for 
yourself",  and  I  walked  out.  When  I  walked 
out,  he  okayed  '38  and  '39.  So,  I  have  no  fear 
of  being  indicted  on  either  count  those  years. 
I  know  that  Tom  and  Bill  won't  be  indicted 
for  their  salaries  either. 
^  But  I  am  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of  sit- 
ting out  there  and  watching  them  work,  and 
let  me  tell  you  that  a  three-day  convention  is 
work  for  the  secretary  and  the  president.  Un- 
fortunately, next  November  I  must  go  to  work, 
too,  for  three  days.  At  that  time,  I  hope  that 
I  will  be  able  to  see  both  their  smiling  faces 
in  the  audience  in  New  Jersey  as  our  guests, 
and  that  they  will  enjoy  the  invigorating  air  of 
Atlantic  City. 

Down  there,  they  always  tell  you  there  is  no 
snow  on  the  boardwalk.  That  is  because  the 
salt  air  runs  it  off  quickly.  They  say  come  to 
Atlantic  City.  You've  read  the  ads.  The  bait 
is  beautiful  girls  that  are  splashed  out  on  the 
advertising  sheets.  You  might  think  every- 
thing was  free,  but  don't  tackle  the  night  clubs 
or  some  other  spots.  There  is  nothing  free  in 
Atlantic  City.  It  is  a  great  resort,  and  it  is  a 
great  town.,_ 

You  know,  every  convention  we  have  a  fight 
as  to  where  the  next  convention  will  be,  and 
they  jump  up  in  the  hall  and  they  say,  "I 
nominate  the  City  of  Newark",  and  they 
make  a  long  speech,  and  another  fellow 
nominates  the  City  of  Camden.  Then  they 
take  the  vote  that  Newark  got  and  Camden — 
somebody  just  gets  up  and  says,  "I  nominate 
Atlantic  City."  That's  all.  no  speech.  At- 
lantic City  always  wins.  We  like  it,  enjoy  it. 
We  have  the  facilities  there  for  conventions, 
and  year  after  year,  the  boys  vote  to  go  back. 
I  invite  you,  Mr.  President  and  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, to  lend  your  dignified  presence  to  the 
convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Federa- 
tion   of    Labor,    and    I    want   to    conclude    by 
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wishing  this  convention  a  most  successful 
session.  I  hope  that  when  you  have  left  here, 
you  have  done  much  to  accomplish  or  to 
erect  at  least  the  foundation  on  which  your 
program  will  be  based  for  the  coming  year, 
and  I  conclude  by  wishing  all  of  you  the  best 
of  luck. 

Thank  you. 

President  Doyle:  I  believe  I  express  the 
gratitude  of  the  convention  when  I  say  thanks 
to  President  Marciante.  We  all  know  now, 
if  we  didn't  know  before,  why  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Federation  of  Labor  is  so  successful. 
President  Marciante  has  been  President  of  that 
organization  now  for  13  years,  and  he  has 
done  a  remarkable  job,  and  I  say,  on  behalf 
of  every  male  and  female  delegate  to  this  con- 
vention, we  all  appreciate  your  presence. 

Will  Delegate  Naylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  come  forward  and  call 
together  his  committee  to  meet  at  once  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  report  immediately 
after  the  afternoon  session  gets  under  way? 

The  Chair  recognizes  Acting  Secretary  Wil- 
kinson. 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson :  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Chairman  Naylor,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  will  Delegate  William  R. 
Smith,  Central  Labor  Union,  Cambridge,  get 
the  committee  together  in  Room  C,  to  the 
right  of  the  stage? 

President  Doyle :  There  being  no  immediate 
matters  to  come  before  the  convention,  the 
convention  will  now  adjourn  to  reconvene  at 
2  p.m. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until   2   p.m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2 
o'clock  by  President  Doyle. 

President  Doyle :  The  convention  will  please 
come  to  order. 

Is  the  Committee  on  Rules  ready  to  report, 
Chairman  Smith? 

Delegate  Smith :  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates 
to  the  Special  Victory  Convention.  The  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Rules  is  as  follows : 


REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    RULES 

1.  At  the  opening  of  the  convention,  the 
President  shall  take  the  chair,  call  the  con- 
vention to  order  and  the  Secretary  shall  read 
the  call. 
_  2.  A  roll  call  shall  be  taken  upon  any  ques- 
tion before  the  convention  upon  demand  of  25 
delegates. 

3.  Seventy-five  delegates  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

4.  No  resolutions  shall  be  received  after  5 
p.m.,  on  Friday,  October  26,  1945  without 
unanimous  consent  of  the  convention,  nor  shall 
resolutions  be  accepted  which  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  Spe- 
cial Victory  Convention  was  called,  namely, 
problems  arising  out  of  post-war  reconversion. 

5.  The  sessions  of  the  convention  shall  be 
held  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  12. 30 
p.m.,   and   from   2   p.m.   to    5  p.m. 

6.  Any  member  rising  to  speak  shall,  after 
being  recognized  by  the  chair,  give  his  name, 
the  name  and  number  of  the  local  he  repre- 
sents and  the  location  of  the  same. 

7.  The  limitation  of  debate  on  all  questions 
shall  be  five  minutes,  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  chair.  No  delegate  shall  be  permitted 
to  speak  more  than  twice  on  any  one  ques- 
tion without  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention. 


8.  After  a  motion  is  stated  by  the  presiding 
officer,  or  read,  it  may  be  withdrawn  by  the 
mover,  at  any  time  previous  to  an  amendment, 
or  final  decision,  by  consent  of  the  convention. 

9.  When  a  question  is  under  debate,  no 
motion  shall  be  received  but  to  adjourn  ;  to  lay 
on  the  table ;  for  the  previous  question ;  to 
postpone  to  a  certain  day ;  to  commit ;  or  to 
amend — which  several  motions  shall  have 
precedence  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
arranged.  The  first  three  shall  not  be  amended 
and  shall  be  decided  without  debate ;  a  two- 
thirds  vote  being  necessary  to  carry  a  motion 
for   the   previous    question. 

10.  Any  amendment  or  resolution  properly 
introduced  cannot  be  laid  on  the  table  until 
the  introducer  of  such  amendment  or  resolu- 
tion has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak. 

11.  When  a  motion  or  question  has  once 
been  put  and  carried  it  shall  be  in  order  for 
any  member  who  voted  in  the  majority  to 
move  for  a  reconsideration  thereof  ;  but  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider,  having  been  put  and  lost, 
shall  not  be  renewed. 

12.  A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  must 
receive  the  concurrence  of*  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present,  and  shall  be  decided  without 
debate. 

13.  The  rules  of  one  convention  shall  remain 
in  force  until  the  Committee  on  Rules  shall 
report  at  the  next  convention  and  the  report 
be  accepted. 

14.  Roberts'  Manual  shall  be  the  recognized 
authority  on  all  questions  not  provided  for  in 
these  laws. 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

1.  Roll  call  of  Delegates. 

2.  Reading    of    Minutes. 

3.  Report  of  Special  Committees. 

4.  Report  of  Standing  Committees. 

5.  Unfinished  Business. 

6.  New    Business. 

7.  Good  of  the  Federation. 

8.  Adjournment. 

Delegate  Smith :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  moves  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's  report. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  committee's  re- 
port be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said 
on  the  question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in 
favor  of  adoption  of  the  committee's  report 
will  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  saying 
"aye".  Those  opposed  "no".  The  "ayes"  have 
it.     It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

The  committee's  report  is  adopted. 

The  Chair  will  now  recognize  Delegate 
Sullivan. 

Delegate  Sullivan  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  make  a  motion. 
No  doubt  you  will  all  agree  that  it  is  very 
unusual  when  a  labor  representative  from  an- 
other part  of  the  country  will  travel  to  our 
city  and  give  an  elegant  speech,  as  the  speaker 
did  this  morning — I  refer  to  the  President  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
I  personally  think  his  remarks  were  educa- 
tional and  beneficial  to  the  delegates  attend- 
ing  this    convention. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a  motion 
that  Delegate  Marciante,  as  we  may  call 
him,  or  the  President  of  the  New  Jersey  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  be  given  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  remarks  to  this  convention  this 
morning. 

President  Doyle:  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  we  give  a  rising  vote 
of  thanks  to  President  Marciante.  Is  there 
anything  to  be  said  on  the  question?  If  not, 
as  many  as  are  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the 
motion   will   signify   in    the   usual    manner   by 
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saying     "aye".       Those     opposed     "no".       The 
"ayes"   have   it. 

(The  delegates  gave  a  rising  vote  of  thanks 
to  President  Marciante.) 

(The  Chair  recognized  Acting  Secretary 
Wilkinson,  who  then  read  to  the  convention 
Resolutions    Nos.    6    and   7.) 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson :  I  move  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  these  resolutions  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions be  submitted  to  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee. Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  ques- 
tion ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
adoption  of  the  motion  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those  op- 
posed "no".  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote   and  so  ordered. 

The  resolutions  are  ordered  to  be  submitted 
to   the   Resolutions   Committee. 

We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  a  man  who 
is  the  Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Federation  of 
Labor,  who,  for  many  months  has  been  em- 
ployed by  the  government  in  the  high  post  of 
Vice-Chairman  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
He  has  appeared  at  our  convention  before, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  welcome  to  our  con- 
vention again,  Joseph  D.   Keenan. 

He  has  always  had  a  most  interesting  mes- 
sage for  us.  I  requested  him  this  morning  to 
tell  us  of  the  conditions  he  found  on  his 
recent  trip  to  Germany,  and  what  effect  the 
observations  and  the  decisions  being  made  in 
Germany    will    have    on    us    in    this    country. 

I  present  to  the  convention,  Joseph  D. 
Keenan,  Vice-Chairman  of  the  War  Produc- 
tion Board,  and  Secretary  of  the  Chicago 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  a  member  of  my  own 
international  organization,  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Brother  Keenan. 


JOSEPH  D.  KEENAN 

(Vice-Chairman,  Labor  Production,  War 

Production  Board) 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
today  and  to  take  part  in  your  first  postwar 
convention.  Now  that  the  war  has  been  won, 
it  is  imperative  that  we  look  over  what  we 
have  on  hand,  and  try  to  figure  out  what 
foreseeable  problems  will  hit  us  in  the  near 
future, 

"Reconversion"  is  the  byword  of  the  day. 
When  this  is  interpreted  to  mean  redirecting 
every  phase  of  the  national  life — from  war  to 
peacetime  pursuits — "reconversion"  becomes  an 
awe-inspiring  assignment.  It  presents  on  a 
gigantic  scale  the  acid  test  to  the  American 
way  of  working  and  living.  It  is  as  fierce 
and  as  challenging  as  the  business  of  winning 
the    war. 

At  present,  the  Nation's  industrial  facilities 
are  being  put  into  shape  for  the  production 
of  peacetime  goods.  Some  firms  have  finished 
the  job  of  reconverting  their  facilities,  while 
others  are  still  in  the  process.  But  as  far  as 
actually  producing  peacetime  goods,  we  are  on 
dead  center.  On  the  heels  of  an  unequaled 
war  production  output,  we  are  now  under- 
going an  in-between  period  of  readjustment 
and  preparation  in  which  there  is  a  relatively 
small  volume  of  goods  turned  out.  It's  like  the 
lull  between  battles  during  which  opposing 
forces  regroup  and  make  ready  for  a  new 
onslaught. 

The  natural  let-down  which  followed  V-J  day, 
p.nd  the  lifting  of  some  restrictions  while  hold- 
ing onto  some  others,  has  introduced  a  certain 
amount  of  looseness  into  the  whole  picture. 
This   "looseness"   has   startled   a   lot  of   people 


into  believing  that  the  whole  nation  is  heading 
for   the    rocks. 

The  people  who  can  see  nothing  but  black 
are  the  ones  who  did  not  know  how  great  was 
the  strain  and  tension  generated  by  our 
mature  and  highly  stabilized  war  economy. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  took  a  year 
or  more  to  convert  most  of  our  industries  to 
war  production,  and  it  will  take  that  long  or 
longer  before  we  can  fully  focus  our  efforts 
in   the   other    direction. 

There  are  few  people  who  will  admit  that 
their  postwar  objective  is  not  to  assure  "full 
production  and  full  employment."  But  what 
do  they  mean  by  "full  production  and  full 
employment?"  I  wouldn't  want  to  mislead  you 
gentlemen  into  thinking  that  I  have  suddenly 
acquired  the  wisdom  of  a  government  "econo- 
mist," but  there  are  a  few  things  which  can't 
be  overlooked  in  connection  with  this  "full 
production"     generalization. 

Don't  let  anybody  kid  you  that  we  pick  up 
where  we  left  off  in  1939.  The  1939  levels  of 
production  and  employment  won't  be  adequate. 
The  capacity  of  our  industry  has  been  vastly 
altered.  Methods  of  production  have  been 
improved  with  pretty  substantial  increases  in 
productivity.  The  labor  force  has  been  greatly 
expanded.  High-level  employment  will  require 
a  volume  of  production  greater  than  any 
previous   peacetime  year. 

Up  to  this  point,  government  action  has 
been  concerned  mainly  with  getting  rid  of 
unnecessary  controls,  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  principal  part  of  reconversion  should  be 
left  to  private  enterprise.  However,  spot 
assistance  has  been  given  on  price,  wage  and 
material  bottlenecks.  Those  controls  which 
have  been  retained  are  scheduled  to  disappear 
altogether  when  the  danger  of  inflation  has 
passed  and  we  have  overcome  the  special  war- 
created   shortages,   like  that  in  lumber. 

This  policy,  I  believe,  will  invoke  the  con- 
fidence of  industry  and  the  public  generally.  It 
is  founded  on  the  age-old  American  tradition  of 
permitting  the  maximum  freedom  to  the  indi- 
vidual consistent  with  the  common  good.  The 
wisdom  of  such  an  approach  is  apparent  from 
our  war  record :  although  certain  phases  of  our 
economy  were  supervised,  the  government 
relied  on  private  initiative  to  do  the  production 
job.  This  was  the  foundation  of  our  produc- 
tion program,  and  stands  out  as  the  striking 
differences  between  our  production  accom- 
plishment   and    that    of    the    enemy    countries. 

In  many  ways,  we  are  better  off  today  than 
we  were  at  the  end  of  the  first  World  War. 
The  value  of  preparations  in  advance  of  the 
actual  termination  of  hostilities  was  recog- 
nized e?aiy  in  this  war,  as  a  result  of  the 
1919  experience.  However,  the  sudden  capitu- 
lation of  Germany  and  Japan  found  us  not 
fully  prepared  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of 
reconversion. 

On  the  one  hand,  business  was  not  per- 
mitted to  do  much  civilian  production,  even 
where  war  needs  had  tapered  off,  for  fear  that 
this  might  detract  from  the  war  effort.  Also, 
we  were  woefully  lacking  in  the  necessary 
legislation  to  help  business  and  workers  make 
the    change. 

Even  today,  the  government  has  many 
reconversion  responsibilities,  which  have  not 
been  fulfilled.  For  example,  no  one  doubts 
that  the  problem  of  fitting  the  large  number 
of  displaced  workers  into  productive  and 
profitable  employment  is  a  tremendous  one. 
To  reabsorb  so  many  workers  in  peacetime 
production  even  in  the  space  of  a  couple  of 
years  would  be  an  outstanding  feat.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  government  to  help  these 
people  in  the  interim.  Provisions  for  dis- 
placed war  workers  must  be  made.  We  must 
be  practical — we  cannot  talk  about  markets, 
for    consumer    goods    and    purchasing    power- — 
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and  remain  silent  as  to  what  is  to  happen  to 
millions  of  war  workers  who  have  lost  their 
jobs.  A  large  number  of  unemployed,  only 
part  of  which  have  a  subsistence  wage  to  tide 
them  over,  will  only  prolong  the  period  of 
reconversion. 

The  President  took  note  of  this  and  other 
governmental  deficiencies  in  his  21-point 
program  to  Congress  covering  the  whole 
field  of  social  readjustment.  He  established 
firm  objectives  and  chartered  the  necessary 
legislative  steps  which  the  government  should 
take.  It  is  clearly  up  to  Congress  now  to  carry 
the  ball,  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not  return 
to  the  mass  unemployment  and  bread  lines  of 
the  early  30's. 

But  while  government  has  important  re- 
sponsibilities to  fulfill,  labor  and  management 
have  equally  challenging  roads  ahead.  It  will 
take  a  couple  of  years  before  the  full  effects 
of  wartime  changes  can  be  worked  out.  In- 
creased production  per  manhour,  greater 
use  of  machines,  increased  living  costs,  and 
many  other  war  "babies"  will  call  for  many 
changes  in  labor-management  relations.  These 
and  other  problems  which  grow  out  of  re- 
conversion and  new  peacetime  products  must 
be  approached  intelligently.  Never  before  have 
management  and  labor  been  called  upon  to  be 
more  statesmanlike.  Never  before  have  their 
deliberations  been  of  greater  moment  to  the 
American  people  and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Teamwork  on  the  part  of  labor  and  man- 
agement holds  the  brightest  prospects  for  the 
welfare  of  both,  and  greater  benefits  to  the 
public  generally  in  the  form  of  higher  living 
standards. 

As  I  have  said  before,  when  you  dig  deep 
into  our  economic  system,  you  find  that  labor 
and  management  have  more  interests  in 
common  than  they  have  in  conflict.  For  ex- 
ample, labor  has  a  direct  interest  in  preventing 
a  decrease  in  worker's  purchasing  power. 
Management  has  an  equal,  if  indirect,  interest 
because  that  same  money  will  be  used  in  turn 
to  buy  products  and  provide  markets  for  more 
goods. 

The  reconversion  responsibilities  of  labor 
and  management  are  similar  in  many  respects 
to  their  responsibilities  during  the  war.  Then 
as  now  the  existence  of  labor  and  management 
as  groups  of  "free"  men  was  at  stake.  They 
had  to  make  compromises.  They  had  to  live 
within  a  certain  amount  of  governmental 
restriction  on  wages,  prices,  and  so  forth. 
But  when  the  blue  chips  went  down,  and  the 
Army  yelled  for  more  production,  they  did  not 
falter.  Instead,  they  got  together  and  devised 
ways  of  increasing  their  output  through 
teamwork.  The  results  of  that  teamwork 
amazed   the  world. 

The  successful  solution  of  our  reconversion 
difficulties  lies  in  this  same  type  of  teamwork. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  pessimists 
who  say  that  a  postwar  depression  is  inevi- 
table. The  opportunity  was  never  greater  than 
that  which  is  before  us  today,  to  make  certain 
that  each  and  every  American  has  a  decent 
home,  plenty  to  eat,  and  the  means  of  educat- 
ing and  properly  rearing   his  children. 

And  to  those  people  who  are  urging  addi- 
tional controls  over  labor  and  management,  I 
have  this  to  say :  not  only  industry,  but  the 
whole  country  needs  to  settle  down  and  begin 
thinking  and  planning  and  working  intelli- 
gently toward  a  postwar  better  life.  If  our 
people  only  knew  what  it  means  to  lose ; 
if  they  could  know  the  sharp  contrast  be- 
tween our  unscarred  country  and  prostrate 
Europe ;  if  they  could  see  those  hopeless,  half- 
starved  people  who  were  on  the  losing  side 
of  this  war — there  wouldn't  be  any  chance  of 
our    reconversion    job   bogging    down. 

Yet  there  are  only  too  few  in  this  country 
who  realize  how  close  America  came  to  losing. 


How  many  remember  that  in  1941  we  didn't 
have  an  Army,  didn't  have  any  equipment 
to  speak  of,  not  much  of  a  Navy  left  after 
Pearl  Harbor  ?  How  many  stop  to  think  that 
there  were  no  major  battles  up  to  1942  ?  That 
we  were  shadow  boxing,  not  fighting  a  war  ; 
that  we  had  to  recoil  at  each  new  enemy  thrust 
and  jockey  for  time? 

These  things  are  easily  forgotten  and  few 
people  will  remember  anything  but  our  crush- 
ing victories  later  in  the  game,  when  destiny 
and  the  enemy's  mistakes  had  given  us  time 
to    catch   up. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  each  American  to 
remember  this:  There  will  never  be  another 
chance  for  us  to  come  from  behind.  If  there 
is  a  next  war,  they  are  going  to  be  sure  and 
polish  off  the  United  States  first,  and  then  take 
the  others  in   stride. 

President  Doyle :  I  think  there  is  no  man 
taken  from  the  labor  movement  in  the  United 
States  during  the  war  that  has  contributed 
more  to  the  production  achieved  in  the  United 
States  than  Joe  Keenan. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  message  you  brought  to 
us  today,  and  I  know  by  the  action  of  those  in 
attendance  was  well  received.  Brother  Keenan 
has  certainly  earned  a  rest  after  over  five  years 
of  hard  work,  but  he  informs  me  today  that  he 
has  already  committed  himself  to  go  back  to 
Europe  and  aid  in  straightening  out  some  of 
the  problems  of  Europe,  and  Joe,  we  all  wish 
you  success  in  your  efforts  in  Europe. 

Thank  you  again  for  coming. 

A  matter  which  concerns  us  all,  and  is 
receiving  state-wide,  yes,  nation-wide  atten- 
tion, is  housing.  It  is  talked  of  on  street  cor- 
ners, in  meeting  halls,  meetings  of  all  types, 
in  our  legislative  halls  in  the  state  and  nation. 

We  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  with  us 
this  afternoon  the  Regional  Director  of  the 
National  Housing  Agency.  I  present  to  the 
convention  John  Dobbs,  who  is  an  authority  on 
housing  and  housing  problems. 

John  Dobbs. 


JOHN  DOBBS 

(Regional     Director,    National     Housing 

Agency) 

I  appreciate  very  much,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, the  opportunity  of  being  here  with  you 
today.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  the  comfort- 
able feeling  that  I  am  among  friends,  and,  in 
the  second  place,  I  know  how  deeply  interested 
Labor  is  in  the  subject  of  housing.  Housing 
today  stands  at  the  crossroads.  And  every 
single  one  of  us  must  assume  some  share  of 
responsibility  for  the  direction  it  takes.  There 
aren't  too  many  alternatives.  We  are  either 
going  to  move  along  a  new  road  to  a  new 
and  exciting  future  for  housing  in  this  coun- 
try, or  we  are  going  to  be  satisfied  to  stay  on 
the  same  street.  We  are  either  going  to  at- 
tempt to  make  a  reality  of  our  boast  about  the 
American  standard  of  living,  or  we  are  going 
to  make  a  mockery  of  it.  We  shall  either  plan 
to  lead  the  world  in  housing  our  citizens  de- 
cently, or  else  we  are  going  to  allow  most 
modern  nations  in  the  world  to  outdistance  us 
in  that  respect. 

We  are  either  going  to  remain  complacent 
about  one-third  of  our  people  living  in  clearly 
sub-standard  quarters,  or  we  are  going  to  find 
out  why  the  wealthiest  nation  in  the  world  is 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  a  decent 
home  for  every  citizen  living  within  its 
borders. 

Today  many  eyes  are  on  housing  and  hous- 
ing's eyes  are  on  the  future,  and  that  is  why, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  talk  to 
you  today  about  that  future,  and  I  would  like 
to  talk  to  you  about  your  share  in  it,  not  only 
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how  you  may  share  in  it  if  it  is  brought  about, 
but  how  you  may  serve  and  help  serve  bring  it 
about.  I  don't  want  to  discuss  the  war  hous- 
ing job  in  detail,  or  to  bore  you  with  a  lot 
of  abstract  figures  and  duill  facts  and  statistics. 
During  the  years  of  war,  the  National  Hous- 
ing Agency  focussed  its  whole  efforts  on  the 
job  of  war  housing.  We  know,  even  though 
it  proved  a  difficult  lesson  to  teach,  that  war 
housing  was  an  integral  part  of  war  produc- 
tion. A  great  many  people  had  a  hard  time 
believing  that,  but  to  bring  it  closer,  for  ex- 
ample, to  today's  headlines,  housing  and  a 
good  deal  of  war  housing  was  a  vital  necessity 
for  the  development,  the  completion,  and  the 
production  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Our  war  housing  here  in  New  England  was 
both  praised  and  condemned.  We  were  criti- 
cized for  building  temporary  housing  in  one 
community,  and  we  were  criticized  in  another 
for  building  permanent  housing.  We  were 
criticized,  on  one  hand,  for  spending  too  much 
government  money.  We  were  criticized  the 
next  day  for  not  spending  enough  of  it.  We 
were  criticized  because  people  felt  we  were 
trying  to  run  at  the  same  time  with  the  hares 
of  private  housing  and  the  hounds  of  public 
housing. 

One  city  in  Massachusetts  practically  hung 
us  in  effigy  for  insisting  that  they  needed  a 
housing  project  for  war  workers.  Three 
weeks  ago,  I  was  in  that  city,  and  I  was 
assured  by  the  local  officials  and  most  of 
the  leaders  in  the  community  that  the  hous- 
ing project  we  put  in  there  had  not  only 
proven  itself  indispensable  during  the  war,  but 
that  they  hoped  we  would  leave  it  there  for 
a  few  years  longer. 

Well,  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  those 
distractions  were  inevitable,  and  despite  them  I 
think  we  managed  pretty  well  to  keep  our  eyes 
on  the  main  jobs. 

Today  we  like  to  think,  and  Washington 
talks  as  though  we  have  a  little  breathing 
spell,  a  little  time  to  review  the  history  of  the 
war  years,  see  what  we  can  secure  out  of 
them  that  will  assist  us  in  the  future,  and 
ponder  the  whole  post-war  period.  It  is  a  nice 
idea,  but  it  is  a  delusion,  because  the  future 
is  here  with  us  today,  and  whatever  is  done 
about  a  housing,  program  for  the  United 
States  will  have  to  start  today. 

We  can  look  upon  housing  from  many  dif- 
ferent angles.  We  can  talk  about  it  as 
being  a  battle  between  private  housing  and 
public  housing,  a  very  narrow  viewpoint.  We 
can  look  upon  it  as  being  composed  of  civic 
and  economic  elements.  We  can  look  upon  it 
merely  as  an  opportunity  for  the  investment 
of  money.  Or,  we  can  look  upon  it  from  a 
technical,  architectural  point  of  view.  All 
of  them  are  very  good  and  very  limited  levels. 
It  would  take  too  much  time  to  discuss  them 
effectively. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  to  cut 
through  all  those  different  viewpoints,  and  to 
discuss  housing  from  two  angles :  One,  the 
national  angle,  and  the  other,  the  local  angle, 
in  both  of  which  organized  labor  has  a  very 
important  role  to  play,  which  they  should  do 
everything  to  play,  particularly  at  this  time. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  we  have  to  accept  the 
premise  that  a  residential  construction  pro- 
gram larger  than  any  we  have  ever  had  before 
in  this  country  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
the  success  of  a  full  employment  program. 
Full  employment  will  demand  the  full  activa- 
tion of  every  major  segment  of  our  economy, 
and  housing  is  one  of  those  major  segments. 

There  is  a  remarkable  unanimity  of  agree- 
ment in  Washington  among  many  different 
types  of  political  and  economic  thinkers  that 
housing  can  be  one  of  the  main  highways  to 
full  employment  in  the  years  ahead.  And  I 
think     I     can     call    upon     witnesses     without 


quoting  them,  such  as  President  Truman,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Wallace,  Senator  Wagner 
of  New  York,  Senator  Taft  of  Ohio,  and  my 
own  boss,  John  Blandford,  Administrator  of 
the  National  Housing  Agency. 

We  also  believe,  I  think  it  is  commonly 
agreed,  that  without  additional  housing  tools 
nationally  we  will  never  be  able  to  achieve 
the  goals  that  we  want  to  set  for  ourselves. 
The  tools  which  we  already  possess,  such  as  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  with  its  in- 
surance and  mortgage  loans,  its  insurance  of 
repair  and  modernization  loans,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  system  with  its  reservoir  of 
credit  for  mortgage  lending  institutions,  the 
Federal  Public  Housing  Authority,  with  its 
system  of  loans  and  grants  to  cities  for  low 
rent  housing,  for  slum  clearance  housing,  are 
all  good  tools.  They  have  all  been  proven 
over  a  period  of  about  10  years,,  and  in  fact, 
their  very  success  has  sort  of  set  the  guidepost 
for  the  type  of  planning  that  should  be  taking 
place  now  in  the  legislative  field  for  a  future 
housing    program. 

Probably  the  most  important  step  that 
would  have  to  be  taken  would  be  an  intensifi- 
cation and  an  expansion  of  those  tools  we  now 
have. 

An  analysis  made  recently  by  the  National 
Housing  Agency  indicated  that  there  was  a 
definite  need  in  this  country  for  twelve  and  a 
half  million  new  dwelling  units  in  the  next  10 
years.  This  is  a  higher  rate  of  home  con- 
struction than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  coun- 
try, and  if  we  could  achieve  it,  it  would  mean 
about  a  seven  billion  dollar  annual  contribution 
to  our  gross  production,  and  would  provide  jobs 
for  about  four  million  workers,  both  on  and  off 
the  site. 

Now,  it  is  obvious,  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
goal  such  as  that  calls  for ;  one,  a  great  ex- 
pansion in  our  private  construction  industry, 
and  in  the  whole  area  of  related  private  en- 
terprises serving  residential  construction. 
Consequently,  it  is  our  belief,  and  we  have  so 
indicated  in  Washington,  that  a  basic  necessity 
would  be  a  broadening  of  the  existing  federal 
credit  and  insurance  aids  to  facilitate  increased 
production  of  private  housing  at  lower  sales 
prices,  and  rentals  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  We  also  believe  in  the  continuation 
of  the  program  of  federal  assistance  to  cities 
for  low  rent  slum  clearance  housing,  public 
housing  to  serve  families  whose  incomes  are 
clearly  too  low  to  afford  adequate  private 
housing.  In  the  way  of  new  tools,  it  is  com- 
monly agreed  that  housing  research,  both  tech- 
nical and  economic  and  at  all  governmental 
levels,  local,  state  and  federal,  would  be  re- 
quired. 

There  also  appears  to  be  a  general  agree- 
ment that  a  permanent  unification  of  our  fed- 
eral housing  functions  is  a  pre-requisite  for  a 
comprehensive  national  program  by  housing 
and    civic   redevelopment. 

Urban  redevelopment  with  local  autonomy, 
with  suitable  state  legislation,  some  of  which 
we  have  in  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time, 
and  with  federal  assistance  in  the  assembly  of 
land  for  slums  and  blighted  areas  is  another 
tool  our  cities  must  learn  to  use. 

Yield  insurance  for  rental  housing  by  private 
interests,  the  rehabilitation  and  conservation 
of  our  existing  housing  industry,  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  housing  standards,  the  moderni- 
zation of  building,  codes  and  zoning  ordinances, 
all  of  these  things  are  other  tools  which  we 
should  attempt  to  forge  and  use  in  the  days 
ahead. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  much  of  this  will 
depend  on  action  taken  by  Congress,  and  it 
must  be  emphasized  that  with  particular 
reference  to  housing,  I  think  Congress  looks 
to  the  grass  roots.  Members  of  both  parties 
and  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives  are  in  agreement  with  the  general 
philosophy  that  housing  is  a  community  re- 
sponsibility, a  community  enterprise,  and  a 
community  opportunity.  Because  of  this,  I  think 
that  they  are  going  to  expect  to  hear  from  the 
community  and  the  people  in  the  community, 
and  from  those  organizations  which  represent 
citizens'  groups,  as  well  as  from  organized 
labor,  as  to  just  what  they  want  in  the  way  of 
new  federal  housing  legislation. 

It  seems  clear,  I  think,  then,  that  represen- 
tatives of  organized  labor,  with  dual  interests 
not  only  in  good  housing  and  in  urban  develop- 
ment and  improvement,  but  also  in  full  em- 
ployment, cannot  afford  to  sit  on  the  sidelines 
while  someone  else  runs  with  the  ball.  Your 
own  broad  interests  in  this  field  should  lead 
you  to  become  familiar  with  what  is  proposed 
in  the  way  of  federal  housing  legislation,  as 
well  as  state  and  local  housing  legislation,  to 
discuss  it  among  yourselves,  and,  as  represen- 
tatives of  organized  labor,  to  give  those  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  these  mat- 
ters, the  benefit  of  your  considered  opinion. 

That  is  on  the  national  level.  On  the  local 
level,  I  think  your  interests  and  responsibilities 
are  no  less  important.  In  fact,  judging  from 
my  own  position  in  New  England,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  because  of  the  rather  unfor- 
tunate apathy  with  which  most  cities  are  ap- 
proaching their  housing  problem,  most  of  which 
are  rapidly  turning  into  housing  crises,  that 
this  probably  is  the  most  important  place  to 
begin,  the  local  government. 

It  was  Sir  Raymond  Unwin,  I  think,  the 
great  English  planner,  who  once  said,  "If  you 
want  a  better  country,  begin  with  your 
town ;  if  you  want  a  better  town,  begin  with 
your  neighborhood ;  if  you  want  a  better  neigh- 
borhood, begin  with  your  street." 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  done  on  all  the  levels  of 
government  and  in  your  contact  with  your 
levels  of  government,  state,   local  and  federal. 

Offhand,  I  know  of  one  example  of  my  own 
knowledge,  a  man  from  your  own  ranks,  John 
Carroll,  Chairman  of  the  Boston  Housing 
Authority,  who  has  done  a  yeoman's  job  dur- 
ing the  many  many  years  on  all  those  levels. 

I  think  on  the  local  level  the  predictions  of 
a  home  building  boom  lead  to  a  very  vital 
question,  that  is,  whether  or  not  a  great  home 
building  activity  is  actually  going  to  help  our 
cities  and  towns  to  make  them  better  places 
to  live,  or  whether  it  will  actually  continue  a 
series  of  blighted  areas  and  instill  further  rot 
into  our  towns  and  cities.  And  I  don't  like  to 
be  discouraging  or  doleful,  but  I  am  willing  to 
predict  here  and  now  that  if  a  building  pro- 
gram of  the  size  we  anticipate  is  just  allowed 
to  grow  like  Topsy,  it  will  do  more  damage  to 
our  cities  and  towns  than  a  series  of  highly 
successful  bombing  attacks. 

What  happens  from  now  on  cannot  be  the 
sort  of  thing  that  happened  in  the  20's.  A 
building  boom  can  take  a  right  road,  or  it  can 
take  a  wrong  road.  If  it  is  a  wrong  road,  it 
can  mean  a  supply  of  new  homes  only  for 
families  in  the  upper  income  groups.  It  can 
mean  more  of  the  unplanned  suburban  growth 
we  had  before,  with  a  further  desertion  of 
our  cities,  and  a  consequent  loss  in  revenues 
and  a  bunch  of  idle,  empty  buildings  standing 
around.  It  can  mean  housing  that  is  struc- 
turally unsound,  and  it  can  mean  the  neglect 
of  slum  conditions  which  will  continue  to  breed 
vice  and  crime  and  disease. 

If  it  takes  the  right  road,  a  building  boom 
can  mean  the  provision  of  good  homes  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  families  in  all  income  groups. 
It  can  mean  the  growth  of  sound,  stable  neigh- 
borhoods that  will  not  become  middle-aged  be- 
fore their  time.  It  can  mean  the  improvement 
and  renovation  of  sound  housing,  which  has 
fallen  into  disrepair,  but  is  located  in  good 
neighborhoods,  and  it  can  mean  the  rebuilding 


and  redevelopment  of  slums  and  blighted  areas 
with  all  of  their  tolls  and  their  waste  and 
their  tragedy  in  lives  and  human  happiness. 

It  is  up  to  the  communities  themselves  to 
see  that  the  right  road  is  taken.  We  have 
found  that  the  few  cities  that  have  already 
begun  to  pioneer  this  have  started  the  job  by 
taking  a  good  bird's  eye  view  of  their  housing, 
a  sort  of  picture  of  themselves,  looking  in  the 
mirror,  finding  out  just  exactly  what  their 
housing  situation  looks  like,  their  supply  of 
housing,  looking  ahead  a  little  bit  to  try  to 
find  out  what  the  need  for  housing  may  be  in 
the  predictable  future  and  finding  out  where 
the  gaps  are,  and  stimulating  private  housing 
programs,  a  part  of  private  enterprise,  a  part 
of  your  bank  and  real  estate  people,  finding 
out  whether  federal  or  local  participation  will 
have  to  take  place,  or  whether  or  not  addi- 
tional public  and  community  enterprise  may 
have  to  be  used  to  fill  in  the  gaps  between 
the  inventory  of  your  present  supply  and  what 
you  may  need  in  the  future. 

There  is  every  indication,  according  to  our 
thinking,  that  Massachusetts  can  look  forward 
to  its  full  share,  or  should  look  forward  to  its 
full  share  of  any  national  housing  program, 
and  if  the  estimate  made  by  the  National 
Housing  Agency  of  national  needs  is  accepted, 
we  can  assume  that  Massachusetts  needs  about 
30,000  new  houses  a  year  for  the  next  10 
years. 

If  we  assume  an  average  cost  above  the  land 
of  about  §6,000,  it  means  a  residential  con- 
struction program  of  about  $180,000,000  a  year 
in  this   Commonwealth  alone. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  estimate  that  prob- 
ably 50  or  60  million  dollars  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  spent  on  repair  and  revision  and 
modernization  for  all  the  properties  where  de- 
ferred maintenance  has  taken  place  during  the 
war  years. 

I  think  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing further  about  organized  labor's  stake  in 
the  housing  picture,  and  I  think  we  can  feel 
confident  that  your  own  activities,  and  your 
activities  in  cooperating  with  others,  local, 
state  and  federal  agencies,  should  lead  you  to 
do  just  as  good  a  job.  for  the  peace  as  you  all 
did  for  the  war. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

President  Doyle:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dobbs,  for 
a^  most  interesting  and  enlightening  explana- 
tion of  the  problems  concerning  the  nation's 
housing. 

Our  next  speaker  represents  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  social  insurance  activity.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Seamen's  Union.  I  present  to  the 
convention,  Nelson  H.  Cruikshank,  who  will 
discuss  social  security  problems  and  social 
legislation. 

Nelson  Cruikshank. 


NELSON  H.  CRUIKSHANK 

(Director,    Social    Insurance    Activities, 
American  Federation  of  Labor) 

President  Doyle,  brothers  and  sisters,  dele- 
gates to  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  Convention :  It  is  really  a  proud  mo- 
ment for  me  to  be  able  to  stand  on  this  plat- 
form and  participate,  through  the  invitation 
of  your  officers,  in  the  discussions  of  matters 
of  interest  to  you  people  in  this  convention  of 
the  great  Federation  of  Labor  of  the  State  bf 
Massachusetts,  because  I  look  to  this  labor 
movement  here  as  a  kind  of  second  father  to 
my  induction  into  the  labor  movement. 

When  I  was  in  Connecticut  and  engaged  in 
workers'  education,  under  the  tutelage  of  your 
own  Harry  Russell,  10  years  ago,   I  got  a  lot 
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of  guidance  from  this  state,  and  it  was  then 
that  I  developed  the  strong  personal  relation- 
ship and  friendship  with  the  men  that  have 
come  out  of  this  center,  such  men  as  Bob 
Watt,  Frank  Fenton,  and  others  with  whom 
it  is  now  my  great  privilege  to  work.  It  is 
really  a  great  thing  to  look  back  on  to  this 
kind  of  second  adoption,  and  it  is  a  great  thing 
to  be  able  to  participate  in  your  proceedings 
to  this  extent. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  little  story 
about  what  has  happened  on  one  phase  of  so- 
cial security,  and  that  is  the  unemployment 
compensation,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go  into 
great  detail  on  it.  I  am  just  going  to  try  to 
hit  the  highspots,  but  I  think  you  will  find  it 
is  a  pretty  interesting  story,  in  a  way,  al- 
though it  is  not  exactly  a  happy  story. 

I  am  going  to  tell  you,  just  hitting  a  few 
of  the  highspots,  what  has  happened  in  the 
very  important  phase  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation, because  I  think  it  shows  us  the 
kind  of  thing  we  are  going,  to  be  up  against 
in  health  insurance,  old-age  and  survivors'  in- 
surance, and  the  other  fields  of  social  security 
in  which  we  have  a  big  job  cut  out  for  us,  if 
we  are  going  to  make  the  headway  and  meet 
the  objectives  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Now,  this  story  starts  back  just  a  little  bit 
over  a  year  ago,  when  there  was  introduced 
in  Congress  the  Kilgore  bill  of  1944,  and  that 
was  introduced,  you  remember,  to  meet  the 
inequities  of  the  unemployment  compensation 
bills  as  of  that  time,  but  this  action  was  intro- 
duced then,  despite  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
taken  care  of  big  business  along  every  line 
with  reconversion  taxes,  with  all  kinds  of 
benefits  and  protections  to  big  business  and  to 
agriculture. 

When  this  was  put  in,  the  representatives  of 
the  states  came  in  and  said  two  things.  They 
said ;  first,  we  have  got  six  billion  dollars 
worth  of  money  in  the  state  funds,  and  there- 
fore, we  are  solvent  on  every  point,  secondly, 
we  have  got  a  year,  at  least  a  year,  before  the 
end  of  the  war  to  patch  up  our  state  laws 
and  do  what  needs  to  be  done  in  order  to  meet 
the  deficiencies.  We  know  there  are  some  weak- 
nesses, they  said.  They  had  that  meeting,  and 
the  bill  was  killed  in  1944. 

Now,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  con- 
vention met  soon  after  that,  and  they  said 
two  things :  First,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
overall  social  insurance  program,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  Bill,  but 
pending  the  time  that  we  can  make  that  clean 
sweep  and  have  a  unified  program,  we  believe 
that  we  should  cooperate  with  the  states  in 
clearing  up  their  program,  and  in  all  unem- 
ployment compensation,  they  set  four  stand- 
ards. They  wanted  to  remove  the  limitation 
on  coverage,  because  only  half  of  the  workers 
are  covered.  They  wanted  to  lift  the  ceilings 
on  weekly  benefits  to  $25.  They  wanted  to  lift 
the  ceiling  on  duration  to  26  weeks,  and  they 
wanted  to  remove  the  disqualification  provi- 
sions and  those  reducing  or  cancelling  benefit 
rights. 

Now,  President  Green,  soon  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  convention,  asked  me  to  analyze 
every  state  law  with  respect  to  the  declaration 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Conven- 
tion in  New  Orleans,  which  I  did,  and  he  sent 
an  analysis  of  every  state  law  to  every  state 
secretary-treasurer,  and  every  state  president, 
and  asked  that  there  be  amendments  intro- 
duced into  the  state  laws  to  meet  the  standards 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Now,  in 
practically  every  state,  as  far  as  I  know — we 
didn't  get  detailed  reports  from  every  state — 
but  I  know  that  in  this  state  they  did — they 
prepared  resolutions  and  prepared  bills  to 
introduce  into  the  state  legislatures  of  the  45 
states    whose   legislatures   met   this   year,    and 


they  introduced  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Now,  1  could  go  into  great  detail  and  present 
an  analysis  of  what  was  done,  but,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  can  summarize  it,  as  nobody 
would  remember  all  the  details  anyway.  Alter 
all,  I  have  to  have  it  written  out  here,  and  I 
have  been  working  with  it  all  year,  and  if  I 
have  to  have  it  written  out  in  order  to  remem- 
ber it  myself,  what  would  I  expect  you  people 
to  remember  if  I  took  and  read  a  lot  of  notes 
of  the  detailed  operations  of  the  bill. 

The  important  thing  to  remember  is  the  over- 
all result,  and  that  is  what  you  want  to  have 
in  mind,  and  that  is  what  I  have  well  enough 
in  mind  without  reading  a  lot  of  notes.  The 
overall  result  is  that  only  one  state  met  the 
double  standards  of  $25  a  week  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  26  weeks.  There  were  five  states  that 
met  the  $25  a  week  maximum,  and  five  others 
that  met  the  26  weeks,  but  in  only  one  instance 
did  they  coincide.  Then  the  disqualifications 
were  changed  in  about  13  states,  but  out  of 
the  13  states,  in  seven  of  those  13  states,  the 
disqualification  provisions  were  made  even 
more  rigid  than  they  are  now,  so  that  it  be- 
comes in  those  seven  states  out  of  the  45,  the 
13  that  changed  it,  and  only  six  improved, 
and  in  the  other  seven,  it  is  even  more  difficult 
for  a  worker  to  go  in  and  establish  his  claim 
and  to  maintain  his  claim  for  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  than  it  was  back  in  1944. 

So,  the  story  goes,  that  as  President  Green 
said  when  he  testified  on  August  28th  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  I  am  quot- 
ing him,  "This  is  indeed  a  sorry  record  of 
achievement,  in  view  of  the  promises  so  blithely 
given  a  year  ago  to  Congress  that  the  state 
laws  would  be  improved." 

Now,  in  a  number  of  states,  the  laws  were 
improved.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  there 
were  definite  liberalizations,  but  in  the  great 
number  of  states,  there  were  no  significant 
liberalizations.  In  ten  states,  you  still  have 
today  a  maximum  amount  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  of  $15  a  week,  and  the 
record  summarized  for  the  whole  United  States 
has  definitely  gone  down. 

I  will  give  you  one  statistic  that  covers  a 
whole  lot  of  other  figures,  but  summarized  into 
one  thing,  in  1940,  the  weekly  benefits,  the 
average  weekly  benefits  paid  in  unemployment 
compensation  in  the  United  States  were  43 
per  cent  of  the  weekly  wage.  In  other  words, 
if  the  average  weekly  wage  had  been  $50,  there 
would  be  43  per  cent  of  $50,  a  little  less  than 
half,  about  $22  that  would  be  the  average  pay- 
ment. Of  course,  it  wasn't  that  high.  But  43 
per  cent  of  the  average  weekly  earnings  repre- 
sented the  weekly  benefits  paid  over  the  United 
States,  but  with  all  the  promises  to  improve 
the  situation  in  1945,  the  weekly  benefit  checks 
that  are  actually  paid  out  in  unemployment 
compensation  are  down  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
average  weekly  earnings. 

Now,  of  course,  some  say  that  the  weekly 
earnings  have  gone  up,  and  that  is  true,  that 
is,  in  terms  of  take-home  pay,  with  overtime 
and  all  that,  they  have  gone  up,  but  so  have 
living  costs,  as  you  well  know,  and  I  need  not 
dwell  on  that,  and  it  is  a  shame  and  a  dis- 
grace to  ask  people  to  accept  as  unemployment 
insurance  a  lower  proportion  of  their  wages 
than  they  accepted  in  1940  as  unemployment 
insurance,  and  that  is  the  overall  record  of 
the  states. 

Now,  as  I  say,  there  are  some  strong  states, 
like  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  California, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
but  there  are  also  some  frightfully  weak  states, 
and  they  are  not  all  in  the  south.  North  Caro- 
lina is  the  lowest,  with  an  average  weekly 
benefit  of  $7.89  a  week,  asking  a  man  to  sup- 
port a  family  on  $7.89  a  week.  It  might  as 
well  be  nothing  at  all. 
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Now,  it  is  up  to  the  strong  states  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  weak.  As  a  result,  there 
was  introduced  again  this  year  another  Kilgore 
bill,  an  amendment  to  the  reconversion  act, 
and  we  went  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  pleaded  for  an  improvement  of  the 
social  insurance  unemployment  compensation 
program  that  would  do  just  this,  and  this  is 
important,  because  there  was  widespread  mis- 
understanding about  the  provisions  of  that 
bill.  Everybody  talked  about  $25  a  week  for 
26  weeks,  and  yet,  though  that  might  be  a 
worthwhile  thing  to  do,  nobody  ever  proposed 
that  $25  a  week  be  paid  to  everybody  and  for 
26  weeks.  All  the  proposal  was  intended  to  do 
was  to  lift  the  ceiling  from  the  low  ceiling 
of  $15,  $16,  $17  a  week  in  the  great  number 
of  states  to  $25  a  week  where  that  ceiling 
operated  against  the  percentage  payment. 

Let  me  just  make  it  simple.  Many  of  you 
know  what  that  is.  Suppose  that  the  benefits 
are  based  on  percentage,  40  per  cent,  say,  of 
past  earnings,  and  a  man  had  been  making 
$60  a  week.  He  would  be  entitled  to  the  per- 
centage, to  $24  a  week,  wouldn't  he?  But  in 
state  after  state,  there  is  a  double  ceiling.  It 
says,  "a  per  cent  of  his  past  earnings,  or  (and 
then  the  amount  is  put  in)  whichever  of  the 
two  is  less",  so  that  you  have  ten  states  where 
no  matter  how  much  a  man  has  been  mak- 
ing, $100,  or  $125  a  week,  the  maximums  he 
can  draw  is  $15. 

Now,  the  Kilgore  Bill  said  that  despite  those 
restrictive  measures,  keep  the  state  percentage 
program,  but  lift  the  arbitrary  ceiling  from 
whatever  it  is  up  to  $25,  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  make  up  the  difference.  Well,  we 
presented  a  very  reasonable  program.  We  called 
upon  many  of  the  key  states  to  support  us, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  not  because  I  am 
here  now  as  your  guest  because  I  would  be 
frank  to  say  differently  if  it  wasn't,  your  state 
officers  came  through  magnificently,  and  they 
got  support  from  the  Governor  of  your  state, 
one  of  the  few  governors  that  came  through 
and  recommended  support  of  the  Kilgore  Bill 
Amendment,  and  I  think  it  was  because  of 
the  very  splendid  work  of  the  officers  of  your 
State  Federation  of  Labor. 

Other  State  Federations  worked  on  their 
governors,  some  with  success,  some  without 
success.  They  sent  in  their  message  and  their 
testimony,  and  the  State  Federations  came 
down  and  testified  and  presented  appeals  and 
resolutions.  I  think  we  were  about  to  win, 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  up  pops  a  fellow  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  by  the  name  of  Williams, 
and  he  stated  he  was  the  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Commissioner  down  there,  and  that 
it  was  illegal  in  about  half  the  states.  Now, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  some  others  and  I 
first  sat  down  in  the  drafting  of  this  first 
question,  I  asked  whether  this  was  legal,  and 
we  got  a  legal  opinion  from  the  official  counsel 
of  the  federal  government  that  it  was  legal 
to  make  these  payments  in  every  state  of  the 
Union,  but  up  pops  Mr.  Williams  and  says  it 
isn't.  All  of  a  sudden,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  said:  "Well,  that  puts  a  different 
light  on  it,  that  is  a  horse  from  a  different 
garage",  or  words  to  that  effect.  "If  Mr.  Wil- 
liams says  that,  Mr.  Williams  ought  to  know, 
because  Mr.  Williams  is  the  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commissioner  of  the  State  of 
Texas." 

But  was  he?  I  wired  down  to  our  State  Fed- 
eration in  Texas,  and  I  asked,  "Who  is  this 
guy?"  And  our  boys  went  to  work  and  they 
got  plenty  on  him.  In  the  first  place,  they  got 
to  me  a  photostatic  copy  of  a  telegram  from 
the  State  of  Texas,  from  the  Governor,  that 
told  Mr.  Williams  he  was  testifying  on  his 
own  and  not  speaking  for  the  State  of  Texas, 
although  he  went  in  before  that  committee  and 
said  he  was.   We  called   him  on  that  lie,   but 


we  couldn't  get  adequate  publicity  for  it.  The 
harm  was  done. 

Furthermore,  when  Mr.  Williams  testified  in 
August  of  this  year,  it  had  already  been  an- 
nounced—he testified  on  August  28th — it  had 
already  been  announced  in  the  Dallas  News  of 
August  11th  that  he  had  resigned  his  position 
as  Unemployment  Compensation  Commissioner 
to  do  what?  To  accept  a  position  of  legal 
counsel  with  a  group  of  high-powered  em- 
ployers in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  what  was 
the  reason  ?  This  is  a  copy  of  a  press  release 
that  was  issued  from  Mr.  Williams'  office,  over 
his  own  signature,  when  he  announced  his 
resignation,  and  it  says  this  is  the  reason : 
"Most  of  Williams'  clients  are  members  of  the 
Texas  Trade  Association  executives  who  have 
made  and  are  making  large  contributions  to 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Fund  by 
terms  of  the  social  security  laws,  state  and 
federal.  Williams  is  to  protect  .  .  .  " — now, 
get  this,  this  is  a  press  statement  that  he  is- 
sued himself — "  .  .  .  Williams  is  to  protect 
their  interests  and  defend  the  large  trust  funds 
against  depredations  as  recently  threatened  in 
Washington." 

Immediately  President  Green,  when  we  fur- 
nished him  with  this  material,  sent  in  a  tele- 
gram to  every  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  said  that  he  challenged  Mr. 
Williams'  right  to  speak,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  for  whom  he  was  speaking,  his  old  em- 
ployer or  his  new  employer.  Was  it  the  em- 
ployers of  the  State  of  Texas  for  whom  he  had 
been  hired  at  a  salary  of  $15,000  a  year  to  kill 
just  this  kind  of  thing,  or  was  he  speaking 
as  a  state  official  whose  payroll  he  happened 
to  be  on  just  at  that  moment? 

In  any  event,  Mr.  Williams'  testimony  gave 
the  boys  the  kind  of  thing  they  were  looking 
for.  It  was  a  peg  they  could  hang  their  hat 
on,  and  they  went  to  town,  and  they  sent  out 
telegrams  to  all  the  state  governors  and  said, 
"Is  this  law  legal  or  not?"  Here  is  what  hap- 
pened. When  the  governors  got  those  telegrams, 
in  many  instances  they  turned  them  over  to 
their  unemployment  compensation  directors  to 
answer. 

Meanwhile,  a  group  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation directors,  who  are  organized  in  an 
organization  as  tight  as  anything,  one  of  which 
we  might  well  be  jealous  of,  President  Doyle, 
to  see  how  closely  knit  it  is  in  its  operation, 
they  also  got  messages  out  to  all  their  state 
unemployment  compensation  directors,  and  said 
that  this  telegram  is  going  out  from  Chairman 
George,  get  ahold  of  the  telegrams  and  give 
the  right  kind  of  answer.  So,  what  they  got 
back  was  21  states  said  that  it  was  legal  to  do 
it,  and  20  states  said  it  was  illegal,  although 
all  of  them  were  interpreting  almost  identically 
the  same  language  that  came  out  of  the  Na- 
tional   Unemployment    Compensation    Act. 

In  any  event,  it  was  such  a  hodge-podge, 
and  such  a  mixed  up  interpretation  of  the 
same  law  that  the  Kilgore  Bill  got  shoved 
aside. 

Then  along  came  an  attack  on  an  amend- 
ment to  kill  the  Employment  Service  by  re- 
turning it  to  the  states,  and  that  is  another 
long  story  that  I  won't  go  into  detail,  except 
to  say  this :  That  this  whole  thing,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  which  you  can  well  see,  is  not  just 
a  little  political  measure  to  get  some  patronage 
jobs  alone,  although  that  is  in  it,  there  is  a 
vital  stake  here,  and  the  stake  is  to  see  that 
unemployment  insurance  is  used  throughout 
all  the  states  wherever  it  is  possible  so  to  use 
it,  to  drive  the  workers  into  accepting  lower 
paying  jobs  and  at  lower  conditions,  and  to 
break  down  the  standards  which  have  been 
carefully  built  up.  It  is  a  desire  to  flood  the 
labor  market  so  that  the  wage  standards  will 
be  broken,  and  this  whole  nefarious  affair  is 
a  story  of  a  direct  attack  on  the  wage  struc- 
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ture,  and  I  say  that  anything  that  is  an  attack 
upon  the  wage  structure  of  America  is  an  at- 
tack on  the  American  way  of  life,  and  is,  in 
effect,  subversive,  and  there  is  a  danger  and  a 
threat  to  the  things  that  we  hold  precious  and 
dear. 

It  is  not  just  a  little  political  thing  that  we 
are  talking  about.  It  is  a  thing  in  which  the 
workers  of  America  have  a  vital  stake,  and 
to  return  the  Employment  Services  to  the  states 
immediately  is  a  part  of  it,  because  they  pass 
on  the  eligibility  clauses.  They  say  when 
they  refer  a  man,  as  in  some  cases  they  have 
said,  that  any  job  is  a  suitable  job,  the  wage 
of  which  is  equal  to  or  above  the  weekly 
benefit.  In  other  words,  a  man  has  been  work- 
ing on  a  construction  job  at  a  skilled  trade, 
and  he  has  been  making  $65  or  $68  a  week.  In 
one  of  those  ten  states  where  they  pay  $15  a 
week  unemployment  compensation  benefit,  the 
rules  of  the  state  board  are  that  anything  that 
pays  $15  a  week  or  more  is  a  suitable  job,  and 
if  he  turns  down  that  suitable  job,  he  is  in- 
eligible for  further  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. So,  they  can  take  the  skilled  carpenter, 
they  can  take  the  bricklayer,  or  they  can  take 
any  of  the  skilled  trades,  or  they  can  take  any 
of  the  medium  skilled,  the  intermediate  trades, 
or  the  people  that  have  been  working  on  wages 
that  are  somewhere  near  approaching  a  living 
wage,  and  they  can  force  them  to  accept  the 
lowest  paid  jobs  or  deny  them  of  all  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

So,  these  termites  have  been  busy  eating 
away  at  the  underpinings  of  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  unemployment  compensation,  so  that 
the  timbers  are  now  so  rotten  that  when  the 
whole  load  of  unemployment  compensation 
rests  down  on  it,  we  don't  know  whether  the 
structure  is  going  to  be  able  to  bear  the  load 
or  not.  But  the  important  thing  is  this :  That 
this  whole  story  has  shown  very  clearly  that 
there  is  a  direct  tieup  between  many  of  these 
state  offices,  and  there  is  a  political  machine 
there,  and  there  is  a  lobby  of  one  of  the  worst 
kinds  that  you  have  ever  seen  in  operation. 
It  is  a  lobby  of  one  of  the  worst  kinds  be- 
cause, actually,  the  money  on  which  they  travel 
to  Washington  to  lobby  against  the  improve- 
ment of  unemployment  compensation  and  other 
social  insurance  laws  is  itself  federal  money. 
These  moneys  go  into  the  federal  treasury,  and 
then  they  are  sent  out  by  the  social  security 
boards  to  the  regions  and  state  offices,  and 
then  go  in  to  make  a  deposit,  they  are  de- 
posited in  the  state  funds,  and  then  they  draw 
on  them. 

One  unemployment  compensation  officer,  the 
counsel  of  the  state  agency  in  Wisconsin,  Stan- 
ley Rector  by  name,  and  I  don't  mind  calling 
him  by  name,  because  at  the  national  conven- 
tion where  I  got  myself  bootlegged  in  just  this 
week  to  address  them,  I  gave  them  this  story 
face  to  face.  Stanley  Rector,  who  decries  so 
much  influence  from  Washington  on  a  state 
agency  on  a  state  payroll  paid  to  administer 
state  laws,  in  the  last  two  years  has*  been  358 
days  in  Washington,  when  he  is  supposed  to 
be  administering  a  state  law  out  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  and  his  expense  account,  paid  out 
of  the  federal  treasury,  is  $3,658.10.  Now,  what 
kind  of  business  is  that?  Out  of  the  federal 
treasury  to  pay  a  man  to  come  in  and  fight 
federal  laws  for  the  improvement  of  things. 

Then,  he  has  one  of  the  advisors  of  the  state 
agency,  Roy  Leach,  the  state  agency  of  that 
same  state,  with  offices  in  the  Washington 
Hotel  in  Washington,  a  man  who  boasts — I 
don't  know  whether  he  translates  his  boasts  to 
his  income  tax  returns  or  not — but  he  boasts 
that  he  has  made  $200,000  in  the  last  few  years. 
How?  By  advising  employers  how  they  can 
keep  people  off  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion   rolls    and   thus    reduce    their    contribution 


rate.  And  he  has  a  member  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  that  same  state,  and  often 
these  two  men  are  seen  riding  back  and  forth 
on  the  train  together.  Now,  if  that  isn't  a 
racket,  I  don't  recognize  one  when  I  see  it. 

But  that  is  the  kind  of  machine,  that  is  the 
kind  of  lobby,  that  is  the  kind  of  federally- 
supported  lobby  that  we  have  got  to  meet  and 
to  fight.  Now,  we  will  have  to  meet  that 
combination,  that  lobby,  brothers  and  sisters, 
every  time  we  come  up  against  an  improvement 
of  the  social  insurance  laws  in  this  country. 

I  am  about  through,  but  I  think  you  see 
already  what  my  conclusion  will  be.  The  ne- 
cessity is  for  us  to  work  right  in  these  states, 
even  in  the  states  like  this  where  you  have 
one  of  the  better  unemployment  compensation 
laws,  but  in  all  of  them,  to  work  and  to  see 
that  our  state  commissions  are  not  used  to 
eat  away  the  standards  that  protect  and  in- 
sure against  wage  loss  due  to  unemployment 
of  the  working  people  of  America. 

We  have  got  to  go  into  the  government,  and 
we  have  got  to  go  before  those  commissions, 
and  we  have  got  to  throw  all  our  weight  on 
them  and  say,  at  least,  "You  don't  travel  on 
these  expense  accounts  to  go  down  there  and 
fight  the  things  that  we  are  fighting  for.  If 
you  want  to  go  out  and  make  another  organi- 
zation and  pay  honest  dues  to  do  it,  that  is 
your  privilege,  because  that  is  what  we  are 
doing."  You  people  are  keeping  me  down  there 
to  try  to  fight  this,  but  that  is  all  right,  be- 
cause you  do  it  of  your  own  free  will,  and 
every  time  enough  of  you  want  to  stop  it,  you 
can  do  it,  but  it  isn't  as  if  I  were  sitting 
down  there  on  the  federal  payroll  fighting 
these  laws,  and  that  is  exactly  what  they  are 
doing.  We  need  to  call  their  bluff,  and  we  need 
to  do  it  right  back  in  the  states,  and  it  is  a 
job  for  the  state  federation  of  labor  to  do. 

When  President  Green  and  I  were  talking 
about  it  recently,  I  suggested  this :  "President 
Green,  I  think  from  what  we  have  seen  here  in 
the  last  few  months  that  I  am  wasting  a  lot 
of  time  working  in  Washington.  We  bring  up 
these  situations,  and  the  legislative  boys  go 
over  on  the  hill  and  fight  it,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  fight  it,  and  I  want  to  get  out  and 
talk  to  the  state  federations  and  tell  them  this 
story."     We  can't  get  it  in  the  newspapers. 

And  I  said,  "When  they  know  what  is  hap- 
pening, they  will  be  anxious  to  get  to  work, 
and  they  have  done  a  good  job  before,  and  they 
will  do  it  again,  and  if  the  battleground  has 
been  chosen  in  the  states  to  do  it,  all  right. 
I  think  when  we  do  it  that  that  is  their  big- 
gest mistake,  because  the  strength  of  the  whole 
movement  is  in  the  city  central  bodies  and  in 
the  state  federations,  and  if  they  want  to  meet 
in  Boston  and  in  Albany,  if  they  want  to  meet 
in  Sacramento,  and  in  the  old  state  capitals, 
we  can  meet  them  with  the  strength  of  the 
state  federations,  and  not  only  meet  them,  but 
lick  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  when  the 
time  comes  again  that  we  try  to  improve  these 
conditions  and  establish  health  insurance  im- 
provements, old  age  improvements,  and  these 
other  things  that  we  need  to  do  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  worker,  they  will  find 
that  these  federations  have  swung  into  action 
and  they  have  met  them  and  licked  them  on 
their  own  ground." 

That  is  my  story,  and  that  is  why  I  am  here 
appealing  for  your  help.  I  have  had  it  in  the 
past  through  your  state  officers,  and  I  know 
we  will  continue  to  get  it,  and  we  are  going 
to  meet  this  thing,   and  we  are  going  to  win. 

Thank  you. 

President  Doyle :  Brother  Cruikshank,  I 
hasten  to  assure  you  that  we  in  Massachusetts 
will  continue  to  fight  for  better  social  security 
legislation.  We  made  improvements  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature,  but  we  feel  that 
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they  are  still  far  from  adequate.  I  also  want 
to  tell  Brother  C'ruikshank,  and  the  conven- 
tion, that  only  last  week  we  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  Governor  Tobin  a  situation  that  has 
been  hanging  fire  in  Fall  River  for  about  a 
year  and  a  half.  A  strike  of  loomfixers  took 
place  in  Fall  River.  They  were  members  of  an 
independent  union,  and  their  strike  caused 
members  of  both  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  the  CIO  to  lose  their  employment 
during  that  strike.  The  members  of  the  AFL 
and  the  CIO  filed  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, which  was  denied. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  of  Fall  River  car- 
ried the  matter  to  the  District  Court,  and  pre- 
sented the  case  to  the  District  Court,  and  that 
case  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  District  Court, 
despite  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half.  We 
presented  that  to  the  Governor  only  last  week, 
and,  in  our  presence,  the  Governor  got  in 
touch  with  the  judge  who  heads  up  the  judicial 
council  and  presented  the  problem  to  him.  It 
appears  that  the  judicial  council  can  insist  on 
a  decision  on  a  case  that  has  been  hanging 
that  long.  So,  we  now  are  hopeful  that  there 
will  be  a  decision  rendered  very  shortly  on  the 
matter   in  Fall  River. 

I  cite  this  to  the  delegation  and  to  Brother 
Cruikshank  to  show  another  flaw  in  the  entire 
set-up. 

For  the  convention,  I  thank  you,  Brother 
Cruikshank,  for  journeying  to  Boston  and  pre- 
senting to  us  a  most  enlightening  address  on 
social  security  and  social  legislation  problems. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Reilly. 

Delegate  Reilly  (Carpenters  No.  40,  Boston.)  : 
I  would  like  to  move  at  this  time  that  this 
convention  go  on  record  in  favor  of  a  protest, 
as  outlined  by  the  speaker  who  has  just  left 
the  platform. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  convention  concur  in 
the  recommendations  made  by  Brother  Cruik- 
shank. Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
adoption  of  this  motion  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those  opposed 
"no".  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so 
ordered. 

The  motion  is  adopted. 

I  would  like  to  announce  to  the  convention 
that  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James  and  presently  visit- 
ing throughout  this  state  with  the  Recess  Com- 
mission in  the  interests  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  will  speak  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  I  make  this  announcement  now  be- 
cause I  believe  his  message  will  be  very  im- 
portant to  us.  We  have  been  watching  with 
interest  his  journeys  throughout  the  state,  and 
what  he  has  been  saying  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state.  I  make  the  announcement 
in  order  that  all  may  be  present  when  he 
speaks. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Acting  Secretary  Wil- 
kinson, who  will  read  into  the  record  addi- 
tional resolutions. 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson  then  read  reso- 
lutions Nos.   8,  9  and  10. 

President  Doyle :  If  there  is  no  objection,  the 
resolutions  will  be  presented  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  There  being  no  objection,  they  will 
be  submitted. 

Delegates,  we  have  with  us  this  afternoon, 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  has 
hastened  directly  to  this  convention  after  his 
round-trip  flight  to  England.  I  wouldn't  be  a 
bit  surprised  if  he  spoke  to  us  with  a  bit  of 
a  brogue,  because  he  stopped  off  in  Ireland. 

In  the  Governor's  inaugural  address  were 
contained  many  subjects  of  importance  to  the 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  Many  times  that 
has  happened,  that  governors  have  incorporated 


in  their  inaugural  addresses  some  message 
that  was  of  importance  to  Labor.  But  this 
time,  what  was  contained  in  his  message,  his 
inaugural  address,  the  Governor  has  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  see  carried  out. 

After  Nelson  Cruikshank  talked  to  us  here 
a  few  moments  ago,  I  talked  with  him  about 
the  Governor's  representative  who  went  down 
to  Washington  on  the  Kilgore  Bill.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  Governor  to  go  himself.  We 
made  the  request  of  him  to  go,  but  it  was 
quite  impossible.  However,  he  did  send  his 
Legislative  Representative,  Harry  Kalus,  and 
Nelson  Cruikshank  assured  me  that  he  did  a 
fine  job,  and  Massachusetts  was  one  of  the  few 
states  that  sent  a  spokesman  there  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  bill. 

Without  anything  further  from  me,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  and  an  honor  for  me  to  pre- 
sent to  this  gathering,  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Maurice  J. 
Tobin. 


MAURICE  J.  TOBIN 

(Governor     of     the     Commonwealth     of 

Massachusetts) 

President  Bill  Doyle,  Acting  Secretary  Tom 
Wilkinson,  my  other  escort  into  the  room, 
Charlie  Burns,  and  delegates  to  this  conven- 
tion of  the  State  Branch  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor:  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you. 

When  I  left  Boston  on  Tuesday  night  for  the 
flight  across,  I  think  most  people  believed  I 
would  not  be  back,  but  I  was  confident  I  would 
be.  I  knew  that  the  inventive  genius  of  Ameri- 
can engineers  and  the  marvelous  product  put 
out  by  American  mechanics  would  be  able  to 
duplicate  the  trip  that  had  been  taken  so  many 
thousands  of  times  by  the  men  in  the  armed 
forces.  I  did  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the 
land  of  the  birth  of  my  father  and  my  mother, 
and,  in  fact,  I  had  an  opportunity,  in  a  period 
of  10  hours,  to  cross  four  counties,  arriving 
in  Tipperary,  which  was  the  birthplace  of  my 
father,  and  there  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
relatives  of  mine  that  I  had  not  seen  for  a 
period  of  seven  years. 

So,  I  arrived  in  New  York  last  night  and 
came  back  to  Boston  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of   talking   to   this    convention. 

Before  I  wrote  my  inaugural  message,  which 
I  delivered  in  January,  I  was  in  close  confer- 
ence with  your  President,  your  Acting  Secre- 
tary, who  is  also  your  Legislative  Agent,  and 
every  proposal  that  they  had  to  make  was  so 
reasonable,  so  basically  American,  and  so,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  capable  of  contributing 
to  a  sounder  economy  in  the  country,  that 
every  single  proposal  which  they  made  to  me 
was  embodied  in  my  inaugural  address,  and 
practically  every  one  of  them  has  been  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  remember  as  a  youngster,  _  the  days  when 
men  who  worked  in  dangerous  industry  did  not 
have  the  advantage  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, because  I  was  old  enough  to  understand 
its  value  when  it  was  enacted  into  law  under 
the  administration  of  Eugene  Noble  Foss.  Tre- 
mendous changes  have  been  made  since  that 
time,  but  in  no  single  year  was  there  ever  the 
progress  that  was  made  in  the  year  of  1945, 
and  the  recommendations  of  your  organization 
were   accepted   practically   in   toto. 

But  I  am  more  pleased  than  I  can  describe, 
to  say  that  for  the  very  first  time,  workmen's 
compensation  recognized  the  saeredness  of  the 
family  unit,  recognized  that  the  man  who  has 
a  family  of  children  and  dependents  has  a 
much  greater  responsibility  when  he  is  stricken 
down  in  industry  by  accident  than  the  single 
man.  Now  nothing  was  taken  from  the  single 
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man.  His  compensation  was  increased.  The 
compensation  was  likewise  increased  for  the 
man  with  dependents.  In  place  of  the  old  $20 
maximum,  it  was  raised  to  $22,  but  there  was 
$2.50  additional  allowed  for  each  dependent 
child.  That  will,  in  some  cases,  give  a  man 
equally  as  much  as  he  earned  for  a  full  week's 
pay. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  maximum  was  in- 
creased from  $4500  to  $7500,  and  a  man  who 
is  permanently  and  totally  disabled  will  re- 
ceive his  compensation  for  a  lifetime.  I  think 
that  was  the  most  progressive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  was  ever  enacted  for  the  benefit — 
from  a  material  point  of  view,  either  due  to 
unemployment  or  due  to  accident,  due  to  in- 
jury— that  was  ever  enacted  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

There  are  many  other  laws  that  I  could 
discuss  with  you,  but  I  would  like  particularly 
to  touch  on  the  Kilgore  Bill.  I  believe  that  the 
Kilgore  Bill  was  the  answer  to  the  reconver- 
sion period  in  the  United  States.  It  embodied 
two  principles  in  which  we  in  New  England 
and  Massachusetts  particularly,  should  be 
deeply  interested,  because  it  elevated  the  stand- 
ards of  the  southern  states  to  the  standards 
of  the  northern  states.  In  other  words,  we  are 
always  going  to  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  security 
of  our  business  position  as  long  as  the  South 
is  going  to  be  a  haven  for  those  who  want 
to  take  advantage  of  niggardly  wages  and  nig- 
gardly unemployment  compensation — but  this 
law  would  have  changed  that  to  a  great  ex- 
tent in  the  transition  period  up  to  1947.  I  can 
tell  Bill  Doyle  that  I  was  the  only  governor  in 
the  United  States  who  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported it  and  issued  a  public  statement  in 
favor  of  it. 

I  think  eventually,  the  Kilgore  Bill — not  in 
its    present   form,    but   with    practically   all    of 


the  principles  recommended  in  the  Kilgore  Bill 
— will  be  enacted  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time. 

There  are  many  other  things  I  could  discuss 
with  you,  but  I  don't  think  I  need  to.  There 
is  no  need  of  my  going  over  your  legislative 
report.  You  all  have  that.  You  can  read  that 
and  see  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the 
course  of  the  last  year. 

I  am  delighted  to  come  before  this  convention 
and  to  be  able  to  say  a  deep  and  sincere  "thank 
you"  for  the  opportunity  you  gave  me  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  great  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  the  last  year.  I  realize  that  I  would 
not  hold  the  position  that  is  mine  today  if  it 
were  not  for  the  almost  wholehearted  support 
I  received  from  men  and  women  who  work  for 
a  living  throughout  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  can  assure  you  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  in  cooperation  with  your  reasonable  rep- 
resentatives on  Beacon  Hill,  and  they  have  al- 
ways been  that,  and  I  am  confident  that  in 
1946,  even  greater  progress  will  have  been 
made,  and  I  can  come  back  to  the  convention 
in  the  Fall  of  1946,  reporting  additional  prog- 
ress. 

Thank  you  very   much. 

President  Doyle :  Thank  you,  Governor 
Tobin.  I  assure  you  you  are  always  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  conventions  of  the  Massachusetts 
State   Federation   of  Labor. 

Governor  Tobin  :     Thank  you. 

President  Doyle:  The  business  of  the  con- 
vention having  been  concluded  for  the  day,  we 
will  adjourn  to  meet  promptly  at  10  o'clock 
tomorrow    morning. 

Whereupon,  at  4 :33  p.m.,  the  convention 
was  adjourned. 
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SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1945 
MORNING  SESSION 


The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10:00 
o'clock  Saturday  morning  by  President  Doyle. 

President  Doyle:  Will  the  convention  please 
come  to  order  ?  This  morning,  the  invocation 
will  be  pronounced  by  Reverend  Samuel  H. 
Miller,  Pastor  of  the  Old  Cambridge  Baptist 
Church. 

REV.  SAMUEL  H.  MILLER 

Let  us  pray.  Almighty  and  Everlasting  Fa- 
ther, Whose  wisdom  hath  made  both  night  and 
day,  Whose  Grace  hath  given  us  both  labor 
and  rest ;  let  Thy  spirit  abundantly  bless  us 
with  understanding,  that  in  the  anxieties  and 
agonies  of  this  world  we  shall  move  toward 
those  solutions  of  industry  and  labor  in  such 
spirit  that  both  ourselves  and  all  men  every- 
where shall  enjoy  more  abundantly  of  life. 
These  things  we  pray,  in  the  name  of  Our 
Father.     Amen. 

President  Doyle :  Thank  you,  Reverend  Mil- 
ler. 

This  morning,  we  have  with  us  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Cambridge.  The  City  has 
proved  to  be  a  most  gracious  host.  Tonight, 
the  Cambridge  Central  Labor  Union  is  pro- 
viding a  banquet  which,  in  turn,  was  provided 
by  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

I  present  to  the  convention  the  Mayor  of 
the    City   of    Cambridge,    John   H.    Corcoran. 


HON.  JOHN  H.  CORCORAN 
(Mayor,  City  of  Cambridge) 

Mr.  Chairman,  Reverend  Miller,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor :  I  know  you  are  going  to  hear  a  lot  of 
talking  and  I  am  going  to  be  very  brief.  I 
welcome  you.  We  are  proud  to  have  you  here, 
and  I  hope  you  will  come  again. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  want  to  say,  and 
that  is — we  are  all  more  than  children  now, 
and  there  is  one  thing  in  life  we  all  should 
have,  and  that  is  sincerity.  In  whatever  you 
do — whether  you  are  capital  or  labor,  whether 
you  are  this  or  that  or  the  other  thing — may 
I  ask  you  to  do  one  thing :  Do  it  in  all  sin- 
cerity. 

Thank  you. 

President  Doyle :  Thank  you,  Mayor  Cor- 
coran. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Acting  Secretary 
Wilkinson  who  will  read  a  resolution  which 
will  not  need  to  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

RESOLUTION   No.    11 
IN  MEMORY  OF  FREDERICK  J.  GRAHAM 

Whereas,  God  in  His  infinite  power  and  wis- 
dom, has  removed  from  our  midst,  our  late  and 
beloved  Brother  Frederick  J.  Graham,  asso- 
ciate and  member  of  Carpenters  Union  No. 
Ill,  of  Lawrence,  and 

Whereas,  His  association  with  the  labor 
movement  has  been  honorable  and  of  high  es- 
teem within  our  ranks,  and  within  the  civic 
life  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Nation, 
and 

Whereas,  He  exemplified  and  practiced 
within  his  own  life,  and  within  the  groups  of 
his  associates  that  honor  from  which  no  shame 


can  rise,  and  which  no  stain  can  wound,  as 
he  journeyed  upon  the  road  of  life  and  into 
the  valley  of  the  departed,  with  the  golden  key 
of  character  that  opens  the  door  to  the  palace 
of  eternity,  where  the  mortal  puts  on  immor- 
tality to  dwell  forever  in  the  presence  of  his 
God  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  We  stand  in  silent  and  sacred 
tribute  to  the  beloved  memory  of  our  departed 
brother,  and  this  resolution  be  put  upon  the 
records  of  this  convention  as  a  token  memorial 
to  his  remembrance. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  J.  Mulcahy, 
Carpenters  No.  1092,  Lawrence;  Peter  A. 
Reilly,  Carpenters  No.  40,  Boston  ;  Richard  A. 
McNeice,  Carpenters  No.  Ill,  Lawrence  ;  Tim- 
othy F.  Grady,  Electrical  Workers  No.  707, 
Holyoke,  and  Harry  P.  Hogan,  Central  Labor 
Union,  Springfield.] 

(The  delegates  then  stood  in  silence  for  one 
minute.) 

President  Doyle :  I  now  present  to  the  con- 
vention one  known  to  all  of  you,  the  New 
England  Regional  Director  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  John  J.  Murphy. 


JOHN  J.  MURPHY 

(New  England  Director,  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor) 

Mr.  President,  invited  guests,  and  delegates 
to  this  victory  convention :  I  am  more  than 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  come  before 
this  group  once  again. 

Our  fair  City  of  Cambridge,  where  this  con- 
vention is  being  held,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is 
one  of  our  best  organized  cities  under  the 
banner  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  the  United  States. 

Now,  we  have  much  legislation  confronting 
us.  You  have  heard  many  speakers  cover  that 
legislation.  You  have  also  heard  that  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  not  been  consulted  nor 
have  many  of  you  even  taken  the  time  to 
contact  those  representatives  of  yours  in 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  either  dis- 
cusssing  this  legislation  or  giving  your  view- 
points  on   these  very   serious   matters. 

We  have  the  Ball-Burton-Hatch  Act  which, 
of  course,  is  going  to  do  nothing  more  than 
to  hamstring  Labor.  You  were  told  it  was 
going  to  be  patterned  after  the  Railway 
Labor  Act.  I  attended  a  conference  of  railroad 
men  only  a  short  time  ago  and  let  me  tell  you 
— from  the  reaction  of  those  railroad  men  on 
the  present  'bill  under  which  they  are  bound 
to  work,  I  am  damn  sure  we  want  no  part  of 
the  Ball-Burton-Hatch  Act  nor  any  plan  drawn 
up  along  the  same  lines  under  which  that 
Act  is  drawn.  We  want  the  right  to  meet 
with  our  employers  and  to  negotiate  our  con- 
tracts without  interference  from  governmental 
agencies  or  any  other  outside  group.  We 
want  to  maintain  the  right  to  strike,  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  do  so,  and  to  use  that 
weapon  only  as  a  last  resort  when  the  em- 
ployers refuse  to  arbitrate. 

We  should  be  man  and  woman  enough  to  be 
willing,  if  we  can  not  come  to  an  agreement 
with  the  employer  with  whom  we  are  negotiat- 
ing, to  submit  that  matter  to  a  third  party 
and  to  accept  that  decision  as  final  and  bind- 
ing. You  know,  of  course,  that  if  the  Ball- 
Burton-Hateh   Act   went   into   effect   it   means 
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you  lose  that  only  weapon  you  have  of 
economic  strength  against  those  who  are  op- 
posing you. 

Take  the  record  of  Great  Britain.  They  have 
had  compulsory  arbitration  and  they  have  had 
their  no-strike  laws.  But  you  in  this  country 
gave  your  word  on  the  strike  situation. 

With  a  population  of  132,563,271,  we  find 
that  man  days  idle  were  8,721,079,  whereas  in 
England,  with  a  population  of  44,033,699,  the 
man  days  idle  were  3,710,000.  With  our 
population  practically  five  times  greater  than 
in  England,  we  find  we  had  twice  as  many 
man  days  idle  in  this  country.  There  is  the 
comparison  between  being  placed  under  laws 
as  against  the  voluntary  system. 

Now  then,  we  find — and  let  us  take  a  com- 
parison between  the  strikes  and  industrial  ac- 
cidents in  the  United  States — for  the  year 
1941,  days  lost  because  of  industrial  accidents 
were  42,083,000,  and  days  lost  by  strikes  were 
23,047,556.  For  the  year  1944,  days  lost  because 
of  industrial  accidents  were  43,641,000  as 
against  8,721,000  days  lost  due  to  strikes.  Now 
there  must  be  something  radically  wrong. 
We  are  condemned  because  of  the  strikes  which 
have  taken  place.  I  know  of  no  case  where 
we  have  had  a  strike  other  than  those  which 
we  have  been  forced  into  by  the  type  of  em- 
ployer who  refuses  to  sit  down  around  the 
table  and  negotiate  a  contract  as  it  should  be 
negotiated,  or  unwilling  to  submit  such  ques- 
tion to  arbitration. 

Your  convention  here  is  going  to  take  action 
on  many  resolutions  which  are  going  to  affect 
possibly  this  whole  nation.  I  hope  you  will 
give  a  lot  of  thought  and  consideration  to 
some  of  them.  In  fact,  on  some  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  are  going  to  come  before  this  con- 
vention, I  don't  believe  we  are  equipped  to 
act  upon  them.  I  don't  think  we  have  enough 
knowledge,  and  I  hope  you  will  consider  those 
resolutions.  If  you  feel  we  have  not  enough 
data  or  information  pertaining  to  them,  refer 
them  back  to  your  Executive  Council  and  do 
not  go  along  just  because  somebody  may 
recommend    we    adopt   them. 

In  the  field  of  organization,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  must  thank  the  officers  and  members 
of  our  central  labor  unions  for  the  cooperation 
which  they  have  extended  to  us  in  this  field. 

The  war  is  now  over.  Many  of  you  have 
been  required  to  work  long  hours ;  many  of 
your  organizing  committees  of  your  various  cen- 
tral labor  unions  have  been  so  busy  they  haven't 
had  time  to  put  the  effort  which  should  have 
been  put  into  the  organizational  program. 
But  now  you  are  going  to  have  to  set  up  mili- 
tant, active  organizing  committees — -and  let 
me  warn  you  here  and  now — you  are  going  to 
have  to  do  it  for  your  own  self-preservation, 
because  that  rival  known  as  the  CIO  is  raid- 
ing each  and  every  organization  represented 
within  this  hall  today.  I  don't  care  whether  it  is 
from  the  federal  labor  unions  to  the  powerful 
teamsters'  unions  or  the  highest  craft  unions. 

I  ask  you  to  be  militant  enough  and  go  back 
home  and  set  up  organizing  committees  to 
combat  this  situation  and  show  these  people 
that  they  can  not  get  away  with  it.       i 

Oh,  I  have  been  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
where  I  have  had  said  to  me,  "They  are  not 
bothering  us  so  why  should  we  worry  about 
them  ?"  I  hope  you  will  take  it  seriously 
enough.  Make  a  study  of  each  and  every  one 
of  your  cities.  There  are  only  five  real  cen- 
tral labor  unions  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
who  have  a  real  live-wire  setup  and  who  go 
out  and  do  a  real  good  job.  There  are  many 
more  of  you  who  just  sit  back.  You  want  the 
honor  of  being  named  to  the  organizing  com- 
mittee of  your  central  body,  but  from  then 
on,  until  the  next  convention  or  the  next 
election  of  officers  in  your  central  body,  you 
lay  idly  by.     But  at  the  next  meeting  for  the 


election  of  officers,  you  would  like  to  see 
your  name  in  the  newspapers  as  a  member 
of    the   organizing    committee. 

Let's  either  not  accept  the  position  and  the 
responsibility  or  remember  what  the  Mayor 
said  here  this  morning — sincerity.  I  think  that 
was  one  of  the  most  important  things  which 
has  been  said  at  this  convention,  and  if  we  are 
all  sincere  and  honest  in  our  efforts,  if  we  do 
our  job  as  we  should,  we  could  make  a  better 
labor  organization  than  the  one  we  have  today. 

I  am  sure,  with  your  cooperation  and  your 
assistance  in  each  and  every  city  and  town 
within  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  we 
can  be  successful,  that  we  can  become  big 
enough,  in  fact,  so  big  that  there  won't  be 
a  hall  in  the  City  of  Boston  large  enough  to 
hold  our  conventions. 

'There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  and  that  is  the  fact  of  affiliat- 
ing with  your  central  labor  unions  and  State 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  I  would  like 
each  and  every  one  of  you  to  bring  that  mes- 
sage back.  I  would  like  the  committees  from 
the  central  bodies  to  call  upon  these  unions 
and  request  that  they  become  affiliated  with 
them,  and  with  the  State  Federation  of  Labor. 
"In  unity  there  is  strength." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  you  have  quite  a 
schedule  ahead  of  you.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  you  and  the  Execu- 
tive Board  of  this  State  Federation  of  Labor 
for  the  cooperation  they  have  extended  me 
during  this  past  year,  and  if,  in  any  small 
way,  I  can  be  of  any  help  to  you,  I  want  you 
to  feel  free  to  call  upon  me.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  delegates  in  attendance. 

President  Doyle:  Thank  you,  John.  I  as- 
sure you  you  are  always  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  conventions  of  the  State  Branch  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

I  was  told  the  Resolutions  Committee  would 
be  ready  with  a  report.  While  we  are  waiting 
for  them,  Delegate  Reilly,  Carpenters  No.  40, 
Boston,  wishes  to  read  into  the  record  an 
original  poem  of  his  own  on  a  subject  I  think 
we  will  all  like. 

Will  you' come  up  here,  please? 

Delegate  Reilly :  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates  to 
the  convention,  and  friends :  I  am  not  reading 
this  because  of  form  nor  because  it  is  original. 
Rather,  I  am  anxious  to  place  it  into  the 
records  of  this  state  convention  because  of  the 
honor  of  being  permitted,  within  my  sov- 
ereignty as  an  individual,  to  have  within  me 
the  sentiments  which  I  have  expressed  here 
and  which  the  delegates  I  hope  will  likewise 
feel.  This  is  entitled,  "Farewell,  Our  Com- 
mander-in-Chief," a  dedicated  memorial  to  our 
late  President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
FAREWELL,    OUR    COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 

Hail  and  Farewell !   Our  Commander-in-Chief ! 

Good  bye,   and   Good  Luck  to_  you   now— 

As  your  soul  wings  its  way  in  the  reaches  of 

space, — 
In  reverence  and  sorrow  we  bow ! 
Though  you  physically  lost  the  great  strength 

of  your  youth, 
You  builded  your  soul  as  you  trod — 
With   a   spirit   and   courage   inspiring   to  us, 
You   reached  on  to  the  summits   with    God ! 
To  the  glorious  heights  you  moved  upward  and 

on, 
Bringing  forward  the  world  in  your  stride — 
Freeing    slaves    from    the    bondage    of    tyrants 

and  death, 
With  a   courage  and  faith  you   supplied ! 

From   the   depths   of   depression   you   raised   us 

again : 
For  our  sorrowing  hearts  you  did  plead — 
Till  you  lifted  our  souls  into  sunlight  and  hope 
And  you  eased  us  from  hunger  and  need  ! 
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Now  your  journey  is  out  in  the  Spaces  of  Time, 
In   a  spirit  released,   and  earth  free — 
To  sail  on  to  the  Port  of  Valhalla's  reward, 
In  the  Harbor  of  God's  peaceful  Sea  ! 

Where    the    valiants    live    on,    and    the    brave 

never  die : 
Where  the  souls  of  the  heroes  unite — 
From  the  atolls  and  beachheads  and  foxholes  of 

death, 
To  awake  in  the  rays  of  God's  Light ! 

So     Farewell     to     our     loving     Commander-in- 
Chief! 
May  your   Ship   safely   sail   o'er  the  Foam — 
With  angels  as  shipmates  to  guide  you  along 
And  bring  you  safe  into  His  home. 

President  Doyle :  The  poem  just  read  will 
become  part  of  the  records  of  the  convention. 

I  consider  it  a  great  honor  to  introduce  to 
this  convention  our  next  speaker.  He  is  a 
Boston  boy — East  Boston  to  be  exact — and  he 
certainly  made  good  in  a  big  way.  And  despite 
making  good  in  a  big  way,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  democratic  persons  any  of  you  could 
hope  to  meet.  He  held  the  all-important  post 
of  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain.  Today,  he 
is  devoting  practically  every  moment  of  his 
time  to  the  improvement  of  Massachusetts. 

He  is  Chairman  of  a  Recess  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  to  study  the  advisa- 
bility of  creating  a  Department  of  Commerce. 
He  has  gone  to  all  parts  of  the  Common-wealth, 
and  his  schedule,  many  days,  was  enough  to 
kill  a  much  younger  man.  He  has  been  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  highways  speaking  to 
all  groups — management,  public,  labor.  He 
has  been  another  Paul  Revere  for  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  present  to  you,  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  former 
Ambassador    to    the    Court    of    St.    James. 

JOSEPH  P.  KENNEDY 

(Chairman,     Commission     to      Establish 
Department  of  Commerce) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen :  It  is 
a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today  and  to 
tell  you  a  little  something  about  what  we  are 
working  on,  because,  after  all,  what  we  are 
working  on  today  will  be  the  basis  of  success 
for  Massachusetts.  People  have  asked  me  to 
name  a  title  for  my  talks,  and  I  have  said 
I  couldn't  sum  it  up  except  to  iise  one  word — 
"jobs". 

As  I  have  gone  through  the  state,  I  have 
found  some  fault  with  the  conditions  which 
have  been  with  us  for  the  last  25  years  and 
about  which  I  think  I  can  speak  more  or  less 
as  an  expert. 

I  left  the  state  about  20  years  ago — I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  was  with  five  or  six  of  my 
children  at  that  time — and  I  moved  to  another 
city,  because  I  felt  there  was  a  better  oppor- 
tunity in  other  places  than  there  was  in  Boston 
and  Massachusetts.  Now,  it  isn't  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  move  out  of  a  state  and 
move  your  family  and  move  away  from  your 
friends.  But  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
doing  that  was  because  I  thought  that  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  were  not  forward-looking 
enough  for  young  men. 

There  is  one  great  difficulty  which  is  stiF 
apparent  in  this  state  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  great  many  of  the  older  groups — the  genera- 
tions before  us — did  wonderful  things  through- 
out the  entire  United  States.  It  wasn't  so  long 
ago,  as  a  lot  of  you  may  well  remember,  that 
the  Atchison-Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
had  its  main  office  in  the  City  of  Boston.  As 
a  result  of  the  developments  by  the  people 
of  this  state,  and  after  all  this  money  was 
made  by  people  working  in  overalls,  they 
turned   around   and  put   it   into   tails   and   top 


hats,  and  the  result  of  it  has  been  that  too 
much  industry  in  this  state  is  run  from  the 
grave. 

Now,  I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  man 
who  says,  "I  can't  afford  to  invest  my  money." 
Let  me  explain  to  you  just  why  a  lot  of  them 
can't  so  that  you  won't  get  the  idea  that 
everything  is  wrong  with  people  who  have 
money. 

Let's  take  the  man  who  gets  $50,000,  $100,- 
000,  or  $200,000  a  year  income  after  all  deduc- 
tions have  been  made.  Those  are  the  fellows 
we  ordinarily  would  believe  would  be  the  ones 
who  should  be  spending  the  money  to  replace 
old  industry,  buildings,  and  equipment,  and 
put  themselves  in  a  position  to  compete  with 
other  places  in  the  country.  Let  me  tell  you 
what  happens  to  those  gentlemen. 

If  they  live  in  Massachusetts  and  receive 
their  income  from  dividends  and  interests,  the 
man  who  gets  $50,000  a  year  will  have  $18,000 
left.  A  man  who  gets  $100,000  a  year  will 
have  $23,000  left,  and  a  man  who  gets  S200,- 

000  a  year,  will  have  $23,600  left.  Now  if 
those  fellows  say,  "We  want  to  invest  in  in- 
dustry in  Massachusetts  and  we  can  invest  in 
a  business  that  pays  10  percent,"  let  me  tell 
you  what  happens  to  the  gentlemen  with  those 
incomes. 

If  each  one  of  them  puts  in  $10,000,  and  the 
dividend  is  10  percent,  the  man  who  made 
$50,000  will  make  $152,  which  is  one  and  five 
tenths  per  cent  on  his  investment ;  the  man 
who  makes  $100,000  will  make  $62,  which  is 
six  tenths  of  one  percent,  and  the  man  who 
makes  $200,000  will  pay  the  Government  $8 
and  receives  no  income. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  that  there  is 
too  much  money  tied  up  in  "conservative"  in- 
vestments and  not  enough  money  in  "venture" 
capital.  And  if  we  don't  have  "venture"  capi- 
tal, we  are  standing  still  ;  we  are  not  fighting 
against  what  is  liable  to  happen  to  us  :  we  are 
not  making  any  step  forward.  But,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  just  as  much  the  interest  of 
Labor  to  make  it  possible  that  a  Department 
of  Commerce  such  as  we  suggest  will  be  the 
clearing  point  for  discussions  in  Washington 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  some  investments 
to  go  into  what  I  call  "venture  capital." 

As  I  have  gone  through  the  state,  a  gentle- 
man, with  a  good  deal  of  pride,  said  to  me, 
as  he  pointed  out  a  building.  "That  building 
is  100  years  oM.  It's  a  bit  obsolete."  I  said, 
"Mv  God,  it  should  be." 

They  don't  seem  to  realize  that  when  indus- 
try moves  out  of  this  state  to  some  other  part 
of  the  country,  they  immediately  start  off  with 
new  buildings,  new  lighting,  new  equipment, 
and,  naturally,  they  can  do  better  than  we 
can.  Unless  you  can  get  people  interested,  un- 
less you,  as  a  group,  will  interest  yourselves — 

1  am  not  holding  any  brief  for  people  getting 
more  than  they  deserve — I  have  said  repeatedly 
that  there  is  no  salvation  for  this  country  unless 
it  can  bring  its  natural  income  up  to  at  least 
130  billion  dollars  and  you  can't  bring  it  up 
to  that  amount  by  keeping  wages  down. 

I  don't  know  how  else  you  can  get  it.  The 
most  we  ever  had  in  this  country  was  85  bil- 
lion dollars.  Somebody  has  got  to  find  some 
wajy  of  getting  money  into  the  hands  of  the 
r>°ople  in  order  that  we  can  r>ay  our  bills. 
One  of  the  wavs  to  get  it  and  the  only  wav  I 
know  is  to  have  purchasing  power  in  the 
ha^ds  of  the  people.  It  is  not  to  stand  ut> 
°nd  sw.  "You  can't  have  this  wage,  you  can't 
have  that  wage."  We've  got  to  find  some 
wv  of  finding  how  we  can  do  it. 

I  don't  believe  the  national  government  is 
in  a  position  to  solve  the  most  important 
problem  of  the  entire  country,  and  that  is,  the 
question  of  full  employment.  I  think  what  has 
to   be   done  is   that   community   by   community 
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must  take  a  greater  interest  in  what  they  are 
doing  in  order  to  make  that  possible. 

Take  the  Kilgore  Bill,  for  instance.  There 
wasn't  anybody  who  didn't  know  the  war 
would  end,  and  there  certainly  wasn't  any- 
body who  didn't  know  there  would  be  a  lot 
of  unemployment  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  period  of  reconversion. 
Nevertheless,  the  Kilgore  Bill  was  brought  in 
and  put  before  one  of  the  most  able  com- 
mittees in  Washington,  headed  by  one  of  the 
most  able  men  in  "Washington — "Walter 
George — and  yet  it  took  them  a  great  deal  of 
time  for  discussion,  and  then  decided  that 
it  ran  counter  to  a  lot  of  state  regulations. 

There  are  too  many  different  localities  with 
different  points  of  view  and  different  interests 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  rational  government 
to  wave  a  wand  and  say,  "That  solves  every- 
thing." Each  and  every  communitv  can  do  the 
job  better  than  anvbodv  else.  Thev  under- 
stand it.  Peonle  say  to  me,  "You  are  too  tough 
in  talking  about  what's  going  to  happen  in 
the  state.  After  all,  we  have  now  appropri- 
ated 15  million  dollars  for  the  Port  of  Bos- 
ton." 

I  said :  "That's  fine.  You  should  have  done 
it  20  years  ago."  Everybody  says,  "Well,  we 
are  going  to  do  all  ria-ht  with  the  airport. 
Wp    are    spending    15    million    dollars." 

But  the  first  time  we  sent  a  transatlantic 
rdane,  we  had  to  send  it  out  of  Bedford.  It 
is  true  we  are  working  up  to  these  things  but 
it  is  taking  us  a  long  while  to  wake  up  to 
them.  It  is  taking  us  a  very  long  time  to 
consider  the  -problems  that  have  attacked 
Massachusetts  in  the  last  15  or  18  years.  And 
T  tell  you  that  if  we  didn't  have  in  the  Labor 
Department  in  this  state  a  man  like  Jim  Mori- 
artv  we  wouldn't  be  holding  the  record  we 
have. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  Wash- 
ington with  two  Commissions — the  Securities 
Commission  and  the  Maritime  Commission — 
and  it  taught  me  one  thins::  No  matter  how 
much  power  rests  in  the  hands  of  a  grou^ 
sooner  or  later,  if  that  power  isn't  wisely  used 
thev  will  be  caught  up  with. 

We  witnessed  it  in  the  banking  investigation 
a  good  many  years  ago  when  the  banking 
power  of  this  country  controlled  and  dominated 
everything.  We  saw  it  with  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  the  panic  of  1929  and  people  were 
ruined.  We  found  out  that  it  wasn't  only  a 
nuestion  of  who  lost  money  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket. It  was  the  repercussions  and  the  failure 
of  those  securities  which  affected  every  man 
in  this  country. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  to  us  all  to- 
day. There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this 
country  can  be  prosperous  and  that  is  to  get 
out  production.  There  is  no  panacea  in  the 
world  and  there  is  no  system  which  you  can 
line  up  and  wave  this  maeic  wand  that  I 
am  talking  about  and  say,  "We'll  do  this."  It 
can't  be  done. 

We  have  a  number  of  cities  in  Massachusetts 
where  if  one  major  industry  closed  and  moved 
out  it  would  affect  the  entire  population  of 
Massachusetts.  There  is  no  point  in  saying 
that  we  can  be  successful  if  we  have  these 
troubles  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

I  know  you  won't  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you  that  during  hearings  lasting  five  months 
we  have  never  been  able  to  get  one  bit  of 
information  to  tell  us  why  so  many  hundreds 
of  industries  left  the  state.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  about  the  question  of 
labor^  laws,  but  there  was  only  one  labor  law 
mentioned  during  the  hearings  particularly — 
the  question  of  women  having  to  stop  work 
at  10  o'clock  at  night     There  was  a  great  deal 


of  discussion  about  the  tax  laws  sending  them 
out  of  the  state,  and  we  have  yet  to  put  a 
finger    on    anything    affecting   our   tax    laws. 

What  really  has  happened  is  that  we  have 
been  indifferent  to  what  could  happen  in  this 
state.  There  is  no  question  about  it — we  be- 
lieve we  are  good,  but  we  don't  want  any- 
body to  find  out  whether  we  are  or  whether 
we  are  not.  We  have  a  business  in  this  state 
of  approximately  90  million  dollars  in  recre- 
ation. Have  you  any  idea  how  much  we  spent 
last  year  to  tell  the  people  of  this  state  the 
advantages  we  had  or  to  tell  anybody  out  of 
the  state?  Three  thousand  dollars.  We  will 
spend  approximately  25  thousand  dollars  this 
year  and  yet  down  in  Florida,  where  the  in- 
come for  old  age  pensions  depends  on  the 
income  from  race  tracks — and,  as  you  know, 
the  race  tracks  in  Florida  last  year  were  closed 
and  the  legislators  had  to  meet  in  Tallahassee 
to  find  out  where  they  were  going  to  get  the 
money,  but  they  weren't  too  busy  to  vote  500 
thousand  dollars  for  the  advertising  of  their 
state,  industrially  and  commercially — and  our 
amount  last  year  was  three  thousand  dollars  ! 

As  I  have  gone  through  the  state,  I  have 
asked  at  every  meeting  how  many  people  knew 
that  labor  and  industry  here  won  the  second 
number  of  "E"  awards  in  the  entire  country 
and  nobody  knew  it.  I  asked  Associated  Indus- 
tries the  other  day  how  many  people  in  the 
room  knew  their  own  legislator  and  there  was 
less  than  20  per  cent  in  the  room  who  knew. 
And  when  I  asked  1800  people  how  many  of 
them  had  ever  written  to  a  newspaper  on  any 
matter  of  community  interest,  there  were 
about  six  people  in  the  room  who  had  done  so. 

Now  if  you  don't  take  any  more  interest  in 
the  state,  how  do  you  think  it  is  going  to 
succeed — and  if  it  doesn't  succeed,  it  affects 
every  man  who  has  a  job. 

I  lived  in  East  Boston  and  I  lived  on  the 
waterfront — and  a  lot  of  your  men  here  today 
I  knew  intimately,  and  they  knew  my  father — 
and  I  have  seen  this  thing  go  on  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  tell  you  that  if  my  judgment  is 
worth  anything  and  if  you  hired  me  to  go  out 
and  make  a  report,  I  would  say  to  you  that 
you  can  win  every  strike  you  want  to,  that  you 
can  win  everything  you  want  because  you  are 
organized  and  because  the  public  believes  that 
you  haven't  had  a  square  deal — but — ^you  also 
owe  a  responsibility  to  yourselves,  if  to  no 
one  else,  to  realize  that  this  state  needs  a  lot 
of  "ginger"  put  into  it.  You  need  to  remember 
that  .unless  everybody  in  this  state  will  get 
behind — Labor  as  well  as  Industry — this  state 
will  be  in  trouble. 

Now  I  have  met  a  great  many  people  who 
tell  me  what  is  going  to  happen  after  the 
boom  is  over.  There  -  are  more  specialists  and 
more  experts  today  on  every  question  than  I 
ever  believed  possible  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  They  will  come  up  to  me  and  they 
will  get  into  a  discussion  or  argument  and 
they  don't  know  what  in  heaven's  name  they 
are  talking  about. 

How  many  people  could  decide  here  in  this 
room  this  morning  whether  we  should  or 
should  not  give  away  the  atom  bomb.  Some 
people  will  say,  "Well,  I  would  like  to  follow 
the  scientists."  Others  will  say,  "I  wouldn't 
give  Russia  anything."  But  we  don't  know ; 
how    could    we    know? 

The  London  Conference  breaks  up  and 
some  people  say,  "There  you  are — can't  get 
along    already." 

It's  the  same  way  with  finance  and  eco- 
nomics. There  isn't  any  question  but  that 
we  can  take  any  figures  today  to  show  that 
you   can   or  you   can't   do  certain  things. 

Now  all  of  those  are  problems,  but  they  all 
go  right  back  to  the  fact  that  you  people, 
as  contractors  to  the  nation's  prosperity,  have 
definitely    got    a    problem    right    in    your    own 
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back  yard.  That  doesn't  mean  that  industry 
is  entitled  to  get  a  margin  of  profits  that  is 
beyond  any  sense  at  all,  but  you  have  to 
make  it.  possible  for  industry  to  make  enough 
money  so  they  can  keep  going — because  there 
are  a  lot  of  individuals  and  a  lot  of  indus- 
tries like  the  ones  I  have  told  you  who  won't 
put  money  into  business   and  keep   it  going. 

I  also  want  to  tell  you  that  you  can  very 
well  be  proud  of  the  men  who  represent  Labor 
in  this  State,  because  they  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.  Every  time  there  was  a 
discussion  in  the  room,  they  knew  what  they 
wanted  to  say. 

We  came  across  a  situation  in  one  of  the 
bigger  communities  where  a  plant  with  900 
people  in  it  had  been  closed,  and  when  we  got 
into  a  discussion,  we  found  out  that  it  was 
because  nothing  had  been  done  on  housing. 
We  couldn't  understand  why  it  was  that  the 
Federal  Housing  administrators,  the  unions, 
the  corporations,  the  bankers,  and  the  city 
authorities  couldn't  get  together  to  save  900 
jobs. 

I  said  that  there  was  no  point  in  forming 
a  Commission  to  establish  a  Department 
of  Commerce  to  try  to  hold  industry  or  to 
bring  it  in,  if  you  can't  get  together  in  your 
own  community  and  hold  on  to  the  business 
you've  got. 

Now  we  hear  constantly,  or  I  do,  of  a  great 
many  industries  that  are  on  the  ragged  edge 
of  moving  out  of  the  state.  The  matter  comes 
to  us,  or  comes  to  me,  because  I  happen  to  be 
going  through  the  state  and  they  know  I  am 
agitating  this  thing.  But  we  should  have  a 
body  in  the  State  House  that  would  find  out 
what  is  happening. 

I  found  out  the  other  day  that  one  of  the 
big  corporations  bad  been  sold  to  a  group 
in  Pennsylvania  who  may  very  well  take  it 
out  of  the  state.     We  should  know  about  that. 

I  said  to  the  bankers  of  the  Federal  Reserve : 
"Since  1933  you  have  loaned  your  money  by 
buying  government  bonds,  but  you  haven't 
shown  any  leadership  to  keep  the  industries 
going  in  your  communities.  You  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  each  community's  in- 
dustry is  reported  in  somewhere  so  that  the 
power  of  the  state  can  be  used  to  hold  people 
in." 

Primarily,  that  is  the  reason  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Department  of  Commerce.  I 
don't  want  to  see  another  department  started 
in  this  state  or  in  the  government  or  any- 
where else.  Heaven  knows  there  are  too 
many   of  them  now. 

We  have  in  this  state  a  condition  that  is  not 
duplicated  except  in  very  few  states  in  the 
Union.  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have 
very  active  departments.  They  make  it  their 
business  to  find  out  what  is  going  on  and 
they  see  to  it  that  they  get  representation  in 
Washington,  and  they  have  been  very,  very 
successful  in  what  they  have  done.  Now  we 
in  Massachusetts  haven't  done  any  of  those 
things.     "If  it  goes,  it's  fine." 

Let  me  tell  you — one  of  the  big  mill  owners 
in  this  state  came  to  a  meeting:  and  I  asked 
him  why  they  had  bought  land  in  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina.  He  gave  testimony  that  didn't 
indicate  very  much  what  they  were  going  to 
do.  After  it  was  over,  I  said :  "You  realize 
that  testimony  wasn't  of  any  help  to  us.  What 
is  the  real  reason?"  He  said:  "I  will  tell 
you.  When  we  bought  land  in  Virginia,  we 
were  met  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the 
State  Senators ;  they  got  in  touch  with  the 
OPA  :  they  were  nice  to  us — "  and  he  stopped, 
and  I  said :  "But  why  are  you  leaving  this 
state?"  He  said:  "I  told  you.  They  were  very 
nice  to  us."  I  said :  "My  God,  are  we  going 
to  lose  a  business  because  somebody  is  very 
nice  to  you  and  we  aren't  nice  to  you  ?" 


We'd  better  start  being  very  nice  if  that  is 
the  only  thing  that  will  hold  an  industry  in 
this  state.  You  know,  when  I  was  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  Commission,  I  had  been 
lambasted  all  over  the  place  when  I  went  in 
because  I  had  been  a  speculator  myself — and  I 
remember  that  Roy  Howard,  the  Editor  of  the 
World  Telegraph  papers,  went  to  see  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  and  he  said  to  him:  "I  don't 
think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  put  in  a  man 
who  has  been  a  speculator  and  who  has  done 
all  these  terrible  things  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange,  as  Chairman  of  the  Securi- 
ties Commission."  And  the  President  said 
to  him :  "Don't  you  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
put  somebody  on  a  commission  who  knows 
something  about  the  business  ?  If  I  were 
going,  to  appoint  a  Newspaper  Committee, 
wouldn't  you  like  to  have  one  newspaper  man 
on  it?" 

When  I  finished,  they  thought  I  had  given 
a  very  good  administration,  and  the  papers 
were  very  complimentary.  But  I  can  remem- 
ber Frank  Kent,  who  ran  a  column  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  writing  an  editorial  some- 
thing like  this :  "Everybody  says,  'Kennedy  is 
a  great  fellow ;  he  has  done  a  great  job.'  I 
don't  see  anything  to  get  stuck  up  about.  His 
competition  wasn't  very  good." 

And  that  is  exactly  the  situation  now. 
Everybody  says  we  have  the  best  industry,  we 
have  the  best  relations,  we  have  the  best 
people  to  do  the  work,  but  we  don't  do  very 
much  about  it.  We  don't  struggle  to  hold  on 
to  what  we  have  nor  do  we  try  to  get  more. 

There  is  talk  of  General  Motors  decentraliz- 
ing and  putting  in  a  plant  in  Massachusetts. 
I  again  talked  to  Mr.  Sloane  the  night  before 
last.  I  wasn't  primarily  concerned  about  what 
was  happening  to  the  strike ;  I  was  concerned 
about  that  plant  coming  into  Massachusetts. 
He  said  that  as  far  as  he  knew  they  were 
coming  into  Massachusetts ;  he  hoped  that 
everything  would  be  fixed  so  that  they  could  go 
ahead  with  their  period  of  expansion  and  it 
would  mean  3000  jobs  and  an  expenditure  of 
about  15  million  dollars  in  this  state. 

Another  thing  I  found  out  when  I  was  in 
New  York  a  week  ago  is  that  one  of  the  big 
concerns  was  going  to  build  a  plant  here  and 
they  had  given  it  up  because  they  heard  the 
taxes  were  bad  in  this  state.  Last  Wednes- 
day, I  brought  all  the  representatives  of  this 
corporation  over  here  to  talk  with  Henry  Long. 
When  they  got  through  talking  to  him,  they 
said  there  was  nothing  the  matter  with  that — 
and    I    expect    them    to    come    into    this    state. 

Everybody  has  been  so  busy  with  a  lot  of 
other  things  they  haven't  given  any  considera- 
tion to  problems  like  this.  They  really  don't 
pay  very  much  attention  or  they  are  super- 
ficial. They  said,  "Well,  this  thing  will  work 
out  all  right ;  it  always  has."  But  it  may  not 
always  work  out  all  right.  Massachusetts  is  a 
great  state  to  work  for. 

Now  there  is  one  other  problem  to  think 
of,  and  that  is,  if  you  want  to  continue  to 
live  in  this  state  and  you  think  this  is  the 
state  to  live  in,  you  will  have  to  take  a  bigger 
interest,  not  only  a  Labor  interest,  but  a 
community  interest  in  everything  that  is  tak- 
ing place  in  the  state. 

You  have  another  problem  which  I  talked 
about  the  other  day  and  that  is  about  these 
youngsters  who  are  coming  home.  A  captain 
in  the  Navy  called  me  in  the  other  day  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  speak  to  60  boys  in  Fall 
River,    all    of    whom    were    getting    out.  I 

went  down  and  said  to  the  b03:rs,  "What  is  your 
problem  ?"  A  youngster  said :  "I  would  like 
to  get  some  help  on  this  question.  I  gradu- 
ated from  college  and  I  went  right  into  the 
Navy.  I  don't  know  anything  about  business  ; 
I    don't    know    anything    about    it    whatsoever. 
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If  you  ask  me  what  I  can  do,  I  can  only  say, 
I  don't  know." 

It  is  the  same  question  that  anybody  would 
have  asked  me  the  day  I  got  out  of  college — 
"what  have  you  learned  and  what  can  you  do." 
There's  one  great  thing  about  giving  a  child  a 
college  education.  If  he  doesn't  specialize 
and  people  ask  him  what  can  he  do,  he  can 
always    answer,    "I    don't    know." 

I  told  a  fellow  to  go  to  a  certain  place  to 
find  out  what  they  are  doing  to  take  care  of 
them.  They  had  a  very  nice  gentleman  there 
who  didn't  have  the  slightest  idea  about  what 
a  job  meant  or  of  how  to  give  advice  or  sug- 
gestions, and  the  youngsters  were  getting  more 
and  more  discouraged. 

I  suggested  to  Industry  that  the  shop  man 
in  every  industry  spend  so  much  time  each 
week  in  the  office  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  and 
help  these  fellows.  I  had  six  youngsters  at 
my  house  the  day  that  United  Drug  talked 
about  leaving  the  state.  They  were  all  out  of 
the  Navy,  and  I  said  to  them:  "What  do  you 
propose  to  do?"  They  said:  "We  are  going  to 
leave  Massachusetts  and  go  look  for  a  job 
some  other  place."  So  I  said:  "Why  don't  you 
stay  in  Massachusetts  ?"  And  they  answered  : 
"Well,  we  don't  think  there  is  any  opportunity 
in  this  state." 

Well  now,  that  isn't  a  good  thing  no  matter 
what  anybody  says.  It  isn't  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  can  get  into  unions  or 
whether  they  have  the  right  attitude  or  the 
wrong  attitude.  You  know  that  interest  in  a 
great  many  of  these  fellows  who  come  back 
from  the  war  gets  less  and  less. 

At  a  meeting  the  other  night  in  Boston,  one 
of  the  generals  was  sitting  on  the  stage,  and 
the  lady  in  charge  of  the  party  said  to  the 
group,  "I  wish  you  would  go  up  and  talk  to 
the  general.  He's  alone."  One  of  the  ladies 
turned  around  and  said:  "Why?  The  war  is  all 
over." 

As  I  say,  I  don't  worry  so  much  about  the 
general  but  I  do  worry  about  a  lot  of  young- 
sters who  come  back  here.  I  say  that  In- 
dustry can  take  care  of  itself ;  I  say  that  Labor 
can  take  care  of  itself.  But  these  youngsters 
who  are  coming  back  have  to  get  some  help  in 
order  for  them  to  think  that,  after  all,  every- 
body wants  to  do  something  for  them. 

The  thing  one  reads  the  most  about  is  Social- 
ism and  Communism  as  a  form  of  protection 
when  they  fail  on  everything  else.  Harold 
Lasky  has  gone  around  all  over  Europe  setting 
out  the  story  that  in  the  United  States  Capital- 
ism is  dead.  It  isn't  so  dead  that  it  didn't 
save  the  British  Empire  twice  in  the  last  25 
years. 

All  I  can  say  to  you  is  this :  This  is  a 
great  country.  I  have  seen  them  all.  When 
I  was  sent  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
the  coronation  of  the  present  Pope,  we  went 
out  to  his  summer  home  late  in  the  afternoon, 
and  as  we  went  by,  I  saw  some  youngsters, 
about  four  or  five  years  old,  in  uniform,  and  I 
said  to  one  of  the  aides  who  was  with  me, 
"What  do  they  do  with  youngsters  like  these?" 
"Oh,"  he  replied,  "they  start  drilling  them 
at  that  age.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it. 
They  arrange  it  so  that  the  important  meet- 
ings always  take  place  on  Sunday  mornings — 
so  none  of  them  can  can  ever  go  to  church." 
I  have  been  in  most  every  country  in  the 
world  and  I  have  seen  a  great  many  things 
happen,  and  I  say  that  this  is  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world,  but  unless  we  realize 
there  are  problems  other  than  our  own  in- 
dividual interests,  we  won't  get  anywhere. 
You  must  realize  there  are  certain  funda- 
mental things  that  are  necessary.  First  of 
all,  we  start  off  by  saying  that  we  want  this 
country  as  it  is  ;  we  want  it  possible  for  people 
to  have  a  bigger  share  in  the  prosperity  than 
they   have  ever  had  before.     We   realize   that 


we  have  to  have  a  sufficiently  large  national 
income  in  order  to  pay  the  bills  so  that 
nothing  can  happen  to  the  government  securi- 
ties or  to  anything  else. 

We  realize  that  we  in  this  state  want  to 
have  a  state  that  is  prosperous  and  successfu. 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  bring  up  our 
families  and  live  in  peace  and  prosperity. 
There  is  only  one  way  in  which  all  of  those 
things  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  is  to 
realize  that  you  will  have  to  take  a  bigger 
community  interest  in  this  state  than  you  ever 
took  before. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  a  chance  to  come  out 
here  and  talk  to  you,  and  I  don't  propose  to 
say  that  I  have  anything  new.  But  I  have 
seen  all  of  these  things  which  I  have  said. 

People  say  to  me,  "What  are  you  going 
to  run  for?"  Don't  tell  me  that  fellows  as 
busy  as  you  would  go  all  through  this  state  for 
five  months  unless  he  was  really  going,  to  run 
for  something."  I  said,  "The  mere  fact 
I  haven't  lived  here  for  20  years  ought  to 
have  some  impression,  and  I  am  not  running 
for  anything." 

Another  group  says,  "Well,  why  do  you  work 
so  hard  for  Tobin  ?"  I  said :  "But  I  am  not 
working  hard  for  Tobin ;  I  am  working  hard 
for  a  state.  My  children  were  all  born  in  this 
state.  I  left  it  because  I  thought  I  had  to 
leave  it,  but  I  came  back" — and  I  say  to  you 
now,  that  if  my  judgment  is  worth  anything, 
it  needs  that  attention  greater  today  than  it 
ever  did  before. 

We  hope  to  make  our  Department  of  Com- 
merce non-political.  Everybody  says,  "My 
God,  nothing  can  be  non-political."  I  say,  "I 
guess  you're  right."  I  remember  the  oth~ 
day  somebody  laughed  right  in  my  face  when 
I  said  they  had  made  the  courts  non-political. 
So  I  said,  "At  least  we've  got  to  make  the 
effort." 

I  ask  your  help  on  this  question  ;  I  ask  you 
to  get  behind  this  department.  We  are  not 
running  into  any  particular  opposition.  It  will 
be  formed.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  what 
form  it  will  take  and  it  will  also  depend  on 
how  much  it  will  take  to  do  the  job  right.  We 
want  a  department  that  is  good  for  small  busi- 
ness ;  we  want  a  department  who  will  do 
something  about  housing ;  we  want  a  depart- 
ment that  will  say  you  can  have  the  best  port 
in  the  world  or  the  best  airport.  But  if  you 
don't  do  something  about  roads  so  that  your 
cars  can  get  in  and  out,  it  isn't  worth  ? 
quarter.  Anybody  who  tries  to  go  throu<?^ 
East  Boston  Tunnel  at  five  o'clock  at  night, 
particularly  the  day  of  a  race,  he  might  just 
as  well  go  down  to  Worcester  and  get  on  a 
plane. 

Those  are  the  things  which  have  to  be 
done.  It  took  them  20  years  to  get  around  to 
the  Port  of  Boston.  The  members  of  the 
Maritime  Commission  said  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  advantages  we  had,  Beaumont,  Texas,  out- 
ranked us.     I  never  heard  of  Beaumont,  Texas. 

If  we  don't  get  something  like  LaGuardia 
Field  in  existence,  we  are  never  going  to  take 
any  leadership.  That  is  what  I  think  we  have 
got  to  do  in  Massachusetts.  It  has  the  brains 
and  the  research  facilities.  And  yet,  less  th^.n 
one-sixth  of  our  research  facilities  are  used  by 
our  concerns,  and  five-sixths  of  them  are  used 
by  somebody  from  outside  the  state.  For  that 
reason,  we  need  something  to  "spark  plug"  it. 
It  isn't  going  to  be  a  regular  oratory  body ;  it 
isn't  going  to  make  resolutions.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  Commission  that  brings  everything  up-to- 
date. 

When  I  went  to  Quincy  the  other  day,  I  met 
a  fellow  and  he  said :  "Hello,  Joe."  I  said : 
"Hello,  how  are  you?"  He  said:  "You  don't 
remember  me?"  I  said:  "Not  very  well."  "I 
used    to    play    ball    with    you    55    years    ago." 
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he  said.  "My  God,  "  I  said,  "you  must  have 
been  a  good  man.  I  was  only  two  years 
old    then." 

But  at  least,  I  like  to  see  that  kind  of  en- 
thusiasm. I  like  to  hear  fellows  say,  "Come 
on,  let's  go."  That's  what  it  needs  here  more 
than  anything  else,  and  that  is  why  I  ask 
you  for  your  help. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  letting  me  come 
before  you. 

President  Doyle :  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  the  con- 
vention, I  wish  to  thank  you  for  coming  here 
and  giving  so  generously  of  your  time  and  dis- 
cussion on  the  problem.  I  assure  you  that  you 
have  won  new  legions  of  supporters  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

You  can  see  that  Joe  Kennedy  is  a  very 
democratic  person.  During  his  college  years, 
he  worked  like  the  rest  of  us  worked  for  our 
education.  Again  I  thank  Joe  for  coming  to 
the  convention  and  speaking  to  us  this  morn- 
ing. 

We  have  two  guests  with  us  this  morning, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  them  to  step  forward  on 
the  rostrum  and  take  a  bow — President  Con- 
nor and  Secretary-Treasurer  Peacock  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

There  being  nothing  further  to  come  before 
the  session  this  morning,  we  will  now  adjourn 
to  meet  at  2:15  p.m. 

Whereupon,  at  twelve  o'clock,  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  until  2.15  p.m. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2.15 
p.m.   by  President  Doyle. 

President  Doyle :  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
Chairman  Russell  of  the  Officers'  Report  and 
Resolutions   Committee. 

Chairman  Russell :  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  the  delegates  take  the  Officers'  Report 
and  have  it  before  them  while  we  will  attempt 
to  give  you  the  opinions  and  recommendations 
of  your  Committee  on  the  Officers'  Report. 
The  preface  speaks  for  itself. 
I  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  the 
enumerated  recommendations  starting  with 
Article  No.  1  which  I  will  read.  Taking  all 
of  the  factors  into  consideration,  your  Execu- 
tive Council  submits  the  following  for  your 
consideration : 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  provide  guarantees  of  full 
productive  employment  for  all  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  work. 

Chairman  Russell :  Your  committee  concurs 
in  that  recommendation  and  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee's  recommendation. 

President  Doyle :  The  committee  moves  the 
adoption  of  the  recommendation.  Is  there  any- 
thing to  be  said  on  the  question  ? 

The   Chair  recognizes   Delegate  McLaren. 

Delegate  McLaren  (Stone  Masons  No.  9, 
Boston)  :  In  reference  to  Recommendation  No. 
1,  I  spoke  to  the  Chairman  yesterday  about 
the  procedure  in  reference  to  these  points — I 
think   there   are   nine   other   points. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  point  out  that  the 
National  American  Federation  of  Labor — I 
forget  when — but  some  time  recently — adopted 
most  of  those  points  which  are  recommended 
in  the  President's   report. 

Now  for  practical  purposes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  mention  the  points  which  are  in- 
cluded in  the  national  organization  and  would 
suggest,  if  I  may,  that  these  points  be  in- 
corporated in  your  report,  Mr.  Chairman.     The 


National  American  Federation  of  Labor  agrees 
on  the  following  program  : 

1.  The  abolition  of  poll  tax, 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  National  and 
State  Fair  Employment  Practices  Act, 

3.  A  65  cent  minimum, 

4.  The    President's    recommendation    of 
$25  per  week  until  reconversion   is   affected, 

5.  The  Full  Employment  Bill,  and 

6.  The  Murray-Dingell  Health  Bill. 

That  is  the  program  of  the  national  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  point:  There  are  some  other  items  in  this 
program  that  are  good  and  constructive,  and  I 
would,  therefore,  suggest  that  these  be  incor- 
porated with  the  other  points  that  are  out  and 
submit  it  to  the  convention,  and  I  ask  so  for 
this  reason :  A  great  many  people  are  saying : 
"What  is  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
doing?" 

The  CIO  was  in  Washington  and  they  sub- 
mitted a  program  which  is  identical,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  your  program  and  the  National 
American  Federation  of  Labor  program. 

Now  I  submit  we  are  honor-bound  to  tell  the 
public  where  we  stand  on  all  those  measures. 
All  organized  labor  within  its  ranks  knows 
what  we  stand  for,  but  I  question  if  many  of 
the  locals  know  that  we  have  such  a  concrete 
program  as  this  that  I  have  just  raised. 
Further,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
Kennedy's  talk,  in  certain  ways,  was  a  great 
boost  to  us.  He  practically  said  that  we  do 
not  let  the  people  know  exactly  what  we  stand 
for  becausa  we  do  not  have  enough  publicity — 
we  do  not  go  out  and  inform  people  about 
what  we  are  doing — and  I  suggest  as  a 
method  and  a  means  to  that  end,  that  if  the 
Officers'  Report  is  accepted,  that  we  take 
that  report  and  print  it  as  a  leaflet  to  show 
where  we  stand,  and  that  will  put  to  right 
what  I  call  is  an  injustice  to  that  great  body 
of  those  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
We  are  easily  equal  to  the  best  in  the  field 
today,  and,  further,  we  are  interested  in  a 
great  many  candidates  who  are  running  for 
office. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a 
splendid  thing.  We  could  have  a  question- 
naire for  every  candidate  for  mayor  or  repre- 
sentative or  what  have  you — "Do  you  accept 
those  principles  for  which  we  fight  and  which 
we  think  are  necessary  to  reconversion."  If 
you  do  that,  then  I  think  you  are  getting  more 
into  your  locality  and  you  are  letting  the 
people  know  that  it  is  not  just  an  organization 
of  officials.  This  program,  if  it  is  actualized 
in  all  the  localities,  is  a  great  service  to  the 
community  in  this  reconversion  period. 

That  is  the  only  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
I  rise — not  to  antagonize,  but  to  seek  the  co- 
operation to  that  end  and  its  helping  you  in 
your  initial  work.  This  is  the  first  year  I 
have  seen  in  any  report  what  I  ■would  call  an 
"immediately  practical  program"  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  representing  also 
the  American  Federation   of  Labor  nationally. 

I  make  that  suggestion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

President  Doyle :  Well,  for  the  point  of 
information — if  I  may  put  it  that  way — we 
have  before  us  the  Officers'  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  which 
contains  many  of  the  things  the  delegate  just 
finished  talking  about.  We  do  not  have  be- 
fore us  the  program  in  toto  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  but  we  do  have  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  program  before  us  and 
that  is  the  program  on  which  the  Officers'  Re- 
port Committee  has  acted. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Murray. 

Delegate  Murray  (Teamsters  No.  380',  Bos- 
ton) :  In  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  former 
speaker,  the  resolutions  talked  about  yesterday 
practically     simplify     and     explain     the     same 
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statements  which  the  gentleman  has  already 
made.  We  ought  to  take  each  resolution  as  the 
Officers'  Report  goes  along. 

President  Doyle:  The  delegate  is  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Chair.  We  have  before  us  a 
motion  by  the  Joint  Officers'  Report  and  Reso- 
lutions Committee  for  adoption  of  Section  1 
of  the  Officers'  Report.  Are  you  ready  for 
the  question? 

Those  who  are  in  favor  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner.  Those  opposed?  It  is  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  it  will  be  so  recorded.  Article 
1    is   adopted. 

Chairman  Russell :  Article  2 : 

We  call  for  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  a  high  wage  policy,  and  for  the 
broadening  of  minimum  wage  laws.  In- 
vestigation has  disclosed  that  more  than  10 
million  workers — more  than  one-third  of 
our  national  labor  market— receive  less 
than  65  cents  per  hour.  If  all  in  this  cate- 
gory were  raised  to  a  wage  of  65  cents  per 
hour,  the  cost  to  industry  would  approxi- 
mate a  cost  of  four  billion  dollars  a  year. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  this  cost  can  be  ab- 
sorbed by  industry  without  substantially 
affecting  current  profit  levels,  and  in  most 
instances,  within  present  price  ceilings. 
Here  we  point  out  that  a  raise  in  these 
obviously  substandard  rates  would  not  be 
inflationary,  since  the  recipients  would  use 
increased  income  to  provide  some  of  the 
basic  necessities  of  life  now  deprived  them. 

Chairman  Russell :  Your  committee  concurs 
in  this  Article  and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's   recommendation. 

President  Doyle :  It  is  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  that  Article  2  of  the  Officers'  Report 
be  concurred  in.  Anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ?  As  many  as  are  in  favor  will  signify 
in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Op- 
posed, "no."  It  is  a  unanimous  vote  and 
Article  2   is  adopted. 

Chairman  Russell :  Article  3  : 

We  call     upon  our  State  Legislature  to 
enact  legislation  broadening  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  to  a  maximum  pay- 
ment   of    $25,    for    a    period    of    26    weeks. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  proposition  is  ob- 
vious, inasmuch  as  the  Massachusetts  Em- 
ployment Security  Trust  Fund  is  adequate 
to  meet  liberalized  payments.  Adequate  pay- 
ments must  be  provided  for  those  who  will 
suffer  temporary  unemployment  during  the 
transitional  period,  or  the  task  of  provid- 
ing for  the  displaced  worker  will  have  to 
be  assumed  by  local  charitable  and  welfare 
institutions.  If  the  volume  of  unemployment 
should  be  so  great  as  to  completely  deplete 
the  Fund,  the  "experience  rating"  formula 
should  be  repealed  and  deficits  made  up  by 
funds  provided  by  the  federal  government. 
Chairman    Russell :      There   is    only    one   ob- 
servation.    Please  don't  be  confused — the  words 
"experience   rating"    are  synonymous   and   lik- 
ened unto  the  term  of  "merit  rating"  of  which 
we  are  all  too  familiar. 

Your  committee  concurs  in  this  recommenda- 
tion of  your  Officers  and  I  move  the  adoption 
of   the   committee's    report. 

President  Doyle:  Do  I  hear  the  motion  sec- 
onded? (It  was  seconded.)  Is  there  anything 
on  the  question?  If  not,  those  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  Article  3  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Opposed, 
"no."  It  is  a  unanimous  vote.  Article  3  is 
adopted. 

Chairman  Russell :' Article  4: 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  give  immedi- 
ate attention  to  a  further  downward  revi- 
sion   of   tax    rates,    both    for   personal    and 


corporate  income  excises.  We  are  fully  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  has  been  neces- 
sary because  of  the  war.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  this  cost  should  be  amortized 
over  a  long  period,  so  as  to  release  funds 
for  purchase  of  consumer  goods. 
Chairman   Russell:    Your   committee  concurs 

in  this  Article  and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 

committee's   recommendation. 

President  Doyle:  It  is  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  that  Article  4  of  the  Officers'  Report 
be  adopted.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ? 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  will  signify  in  the 
usual  manner  by  saying  "aye."  Opposed,  "no." 
It  is  a  unanimous  vote  and  Article  4  is  adopted. 

Chairman  Russell :  Article  5  : 

We  announce  and  reaffirm  our  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  "free  enterprise"  in  in- 
dustrial life.  But  while  subscribing  to  this 
philosophy,  we  direct  the  attention  of  in- 
dustry to  the  fact  that  like  liberty,  "free 
enterprise"  must  be  earned  and  cultivated 
by  constant  vigilance.  "Free  enterprise" 
cannot  flourish  in  a  climate  of  monopoly, 
centralization  or  labor-baiting.  "Free 
enterprise"  has  a  corollary  in  free  collec- 
tive bargaining.  We  urge  that  every  effort 
to  regiment  or  regulate  the  normal  func- 
tion of  employee  and  employer  in  the 
•  course  of  free  collective  bargaining  be 
repudiated,  and  that  present  federal  con- 
trols over  labor  and  industry  be  ended  im- 
mediately. 

Chairman  Russell :  Your  committee  has 
taken  the  liberty  to  strike  out  the  next  to  the 
last  line,  the  words  being,  "and  that  present 
federal  controls  over  labor  and  industry  be 
ended  immediately." 

We  have  stricken  that  out,  and  with  that 
subtraction,  your  committee  concurs  in  Article 
5  and  recommends  its  adoption. 

President  Doyle:  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
Delegate  Murray  of  Teamsters  No.  380,  Boston. 

Delegate  Murray:  Will  you  kindly  have  the 
Chairman  read  the  clause  as  it  now  stands 
so  that  we  can  all  be  clear  on  it? 

President  Doyle :  Article  5,  as  amended  by 
the  committee  will  read : 

We  announce  and  reaffirm  our  adherence 
to  the  principle  of  "free  enterprise"  in  in- 
dustrial life.  But  while  subscribing  to  this 
philosophy,  we  direct  the  attention  of  in- 
dustry to  the  fact  that  like  liberty,  "free 
enterprise"  must  be  earned  and  cultivated 
by  constant  vigilance.  "Free  enterprise" 
cannot  flourish  in  a  climate  of  monopoly, 
centralization  or  labor-baiting.  "Free  en- 
terprise" has  a  corollary  in  free  collective 
bargaining.  We  urge  that  every  effort  to 
regiment  or  regulate  the  normal  function 
of  employee  and  employer  in  the  course  of 
free  collective  bargaining  be  repudiated. 

Delegate  Murray :     Thank  you,   sir. 

President  Doyle:  You  have  before  you  the 
motion  of  the  Officers'  Report  Committee  that 
Article  5  be  adopted,  as  amended. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  As  many 
as  are  in  favor  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye."  Those  opposed,  "no." 
It  is  a  unanimous  vote  and  Article  5  as 
amended,  is  adopted. 

Delegate  William  Ward  for  the  committee : 
Article  6 : 

We  condemn  and  denounce  the  actions  of 
political  demagogues  who  seek  to  develop 
a  breach  between  labor  and  the  veteran,  or 
who  labor  unceasingly  to  discredit  or- 
ganized labor  in  the  eyes  of  our  com- 
munity, and  we  repudiate  those  apostles  of 
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totalitarian  ideologies  who  seek  to  foment 
class  hatred  and  friction  for  the  purpose  of 
subverting  and  destroying  our  American 
way  of  life.  In  a  period  of  transition 
such  as  we  face  today,  the  seeds  of  dis- 
content and  prejudice  fall  on  fertile  soil, 
and  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  whole  vast  problem  of  reconversion, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  serve  to  generate 
strife  between  worker  and  fellow  worker, 
employee  and  employer.  The  solution  of 
our  economic  problems  must  be  solved 
within  the  framework  of  our  constitu- 
tional government. 

Chairman  Russell :  Your  committee  concurs 
in  Article  6  and  recommends  its  adoption. 

President  Doyle :  Chairman  Russell  moves 
and  Delegate  Ward  seconds  the  motion  that 
Article  6  of  the  Officers'  Report  be  adopted. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  As  many  as 
are  in  favor  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner 
by  saying  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  It  is  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  Article  6  is  adopted. 

Chairman  Russell :  In  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  Article  7  is  of  extreme  importance 
and  your  committee  has  had  full  hearings  and 
has  taken  the  liberty  to  make  certain  changes 
and  certain  recommendations  which  have  met 
with  overall  approval  of  the  representatives  of 
the  building  industry  who  honored  us  with 
their  presence  at  the  hearings. 

In  reading  Article  7,  I  am  going  to  read  the 
first  paragraph  before  we  come  to  the  enumer- 
ated  recommendations. 

Realizing  that  the  prospect  of  achieving 
a  high  stable  level  of  total  output  depends 
in  a  large  part  upon  the  timing  and  vol- 
ume  of   construction    activity,    we   call  for 
the  integration  of  a  long-term  public  works 
program   in  the  government's  fiscal  policy, 
for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  our  economy 
at  high   levels   of  production   and   employ- 
ment.     It   is   our  opinion   that  the  federal 
government  is  not  at  present  organized  to 
make  its  maximum  contribution  toward  the 
formation   of  a  sound   construction   policy. 
We  urge  the  formation  of  a  federal  author- 
ity,  to  guide  a  public   works   program   to- 
ward a  healthy  stable  growth  of  the  con- 
struction   industry    as    a    whole. 
Chairman    Russell:    In    the   fifth    to    the   last 
line  ending  with  the  words,  "the  formation  of 
a  sound   construction   policy",    we   have  struck 
out  the  words,    "We  urge  the  formation   of   a 
federal  authority  to  guide  a  public  works  pro- 
gram  toward   a   healthy   stable  growth   of  the 
construction  industry  as  a  whole." 

Now,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  will  go  ahead  with  the  whole 
committee's  report  to  complete  our  picture, 
if  you  desire. 

Then  we  come  to  the  enumerated  items : 

1)  We  suggest  that  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral agency  compile  information  and  sta- 
tistics on  construction  and  related  produc- 
tion and  employment,  so  as  to  provide  a 
guide  for  the  development  of  a  public  works 
construction  policy. 

2)  Coordination  of  scheduling  and  plan- 
ning on  all  federal  public  construction 
projects. 

On  Item  No.  2  of  Article  7,  there  again 
your  committee  attempts  to  delete  by  making 
it  a  little  more  all-inclusive  by  striking  out 
the  words  "federal  public" — so  that  Item 
No.  2  will  read : 

2)  Coordination  of  scheduling  and  plan- 
ning on  all  construction  projects. 

3)  Establishment  of  consultative,  infor- 
mative and  statistical  liaison  with  local 
and  state  construction  programs. 

4)  Cooperation  and  consultation  with 
representatives  of  the  construction  indus- 
try,  both  management   and   labor,   for  the 


development  of  a  program  of  full  produc- 
tive employment  in  that  industry. 

We  are  taking  the  liberty  to  suggest  that 
Item  No.  5  read  as  follows : 

5)  A  policy  of  awarding  all  construction 
to  contractors  and  strict  adherence  to  pay- 
ing of  established  and  prevailing  wage 
rates. 

We  call  on  Congress  to  retain  control 
over  prices  of  consumer  goods,  except  in 
those  instances  where  relaxation  of  price 
control  will  stimulate  job  opportunities. 
We  urge  that  control  of  rents  be  continued 
until  such  time  as  the  housing  market 
reaches  a  more  balanced  condition. 

Those  are  the  best  thoughts  of  your  commit- 
tee. We  move  concurrence  in  the  recpmmenda- 
tions  of  your  Officers'  Report  as  amended  by 
our  committee. 

President  Doyle :  It  is  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  that  Article  7  of  the  Officers'  Report 
Committee  be  concurred  in,  as  amended.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question  ?  As  many  as  are 
in  favor  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by 
saying  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  It  is  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  Article  7,  as  amended,  is 
adopted. 

Delegate  Ward  :  Article  8  : 

We  urge  the  cooperation  of  labor  and 
management  in  the  development  of  the 
Port  of  Boston,  and  we  commit  our  fullest 
support  and  cooperation  in  any  program 
devised  that  will  bring  new  industry  to 
this  Commonwealth,  but  we  will  be  ever 
vigilant  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  the  high 
industrial  standards  required  by  law  and 
union   contract. 

Chairman  Russell :  Your  committee  concurs 
in  Article  8  and  recommends  its  adoption. 

President  Doyle :  It  is  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  that  Article  9  of  the  Officers'  Report 
Committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are 
in  favor  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by 
saying  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  It  is  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  Article  8  is  adopted. 

Delegate  Ward  :  Article  9  : 

If  we  have  learned  no  other  lesson  from 
our  experience  in  the  war  period  than  the 
necessity  for  unity  in  the  labor  movement, 
we  have  profited  a  lot.  At  this  Special  Vic- 
tory Convention,  called  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  our  victory  over  the  forces  of 
evil,  we  again  reaffirm  the  position  taken 
by  the  delegates  at  the  special  Emergency 
War  Convention  in  1942,  as  it  applies  to 
the  need  for  unity  in  the  labor  movement 
in  the  United  States.  We  urge  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Or- 
ganizations give  heed  to  President  Green's 
invitation  for  them  to  return  to  the  fra- 
ternity of  workers,  from  whence  they 
sprung,  and  we  call  upon  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  to  conclude  its  negotiations  with  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  so  that 
this  great  labor  organization  can  return  in 
honor  to  the  conference  tables  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Chairman  Russell :  Your  committee  concurs 
in  Article  9  and  recommends  its  adoption. 

President  Doyle :  It  is  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  that  Article  9  of  the  Officers'  Report 
Committee  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be 
said  on  the  question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are 
in  favor  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by 
saying  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  It  is  a  unani- 
mous vote  and  Article  9   is   adopted. 

Delegate  Ward  :   Conclusion  : 
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Today  the  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  stands  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era.  The  war  has  been  successfully  con- 
cluded and  America  convulses  under  the 
impact  of  post-war  economic  adjustment. 
What  this  new  era  holds  for  us,  will  be  de- 
termined in  no  small  degree  by  the  trends 
of   national  and   international  events. 

Considering  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion, Labor  must  readjust  itself  to  meet 
the  changes  in  the  times.  This  necessarily 
will  take  a  little  time  and  will  call  for  the 
exercise  of  intelligence  and  vision  on  the 
part  of  those  who  must  design  the  pattern 
that  will  lead  to  full  employment,  continu- 
ous prosperity   and  economic  tranquility. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  today  must  meet  this  challenge,  and 
to  you  the  delegates  at  this  special  conven- 
tion falls  the  responsibility  to  chart  the 
paths  that  will  guide  the  federation  safely 
toward  the  goal  of  a  fuller,  happier  and 
more  secure  way  of  life  for  the  workers 
and  artisans  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

Chairman  Russell :  Your  committee  concurs 
in  the  Officers'  Report,  as  amended,  and 
recommends  that  the  Officers'  Report,  as 
amended,  be  adopted  as  a  whole. 

President  Doyle :  It  is  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  Officers'  Report,  as  amended, 
be   adopted  as  a  whole. 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Delegate  McLaren  (Stone  Masons  No.  9, 
Boston)  :  I'm  sorry — but  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  is  committed  to  the 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission,  and 
I  think  in  all  fairness,  seeing  that  that  is  a 
part  of  the  national  program  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor — and  nearly  every  type 
of  organization  in  the  state  takes  the  stand 
that  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
is  a  thing  essential  for  our  kind  of  democratic 
principles.  We  in  this  state  are  for  that. 
Brother  Wilkinson  represented  the  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Brother  Grages  represented  the 
Central  Labor  Union  in  favor  of  that.  I  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  with  that  good  program 
which  you  have  accepted  and  which  goes  down 
the  line  almost  on  all  the  points  raised  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  agreed  to 
by  them,  that  this  be  added  to  that  program. 

I  recommend,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  see  fit 
to  add  that  to  the  program  with  this  further 
stipulation,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  program 
be  taken  out  of  our  Report  and  used  as  a 
leaflet  in  order  to  let  everyone  know  what  is 
the  immediate  legislative  program  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  this  state. 

I   make   that  suggestion,    Mr.    Chairman. 

President  Doyle:  We  have  a  motion  before 
us  that  the  Report,  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee, be  adopted.  Delegate  McLaren  moves 
that  the  convention  include  in  the  Report  that 
the  convention  approves  the  so-called  FEPC. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question  as  amended? 

The   Chair  now   recognizes   Delegate  Domey. 

Delegate  Domey  (Machinists  No.  634,  Charles- 
town)  :  I  would  like  „to  have  Article  7,  as 
amended,  read  again. 

President  Doyle:  Delegate  Domey,  we  have 
disposed  of  Articles  7,  8  and  9,  and  now  we 
are  acting  on  the  Conclusion  and  the  report 
as  a  whole. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Mc- 
Loughlin. 

Delegate  McLoughlin  (Printing  Pressmen 
No.  18,  Boston)  :  I  don't  see  why  there  should 
be  any  need  for  the  amendment  as  proposed 
by  Brother  McLaren  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  various  international  unions  throughout 
the  country  who  have  certain  rules  and  regu- 
lations.   Those    international    unions    cross    all 


boundary  lines  of  all  states.  In  those  interna- 
tional unions  there  are  certain  rules  which 
they  live  up  to.  If  we  are  going  to  go  on 
record  to  an  amendment  of  the  nature  as  put 
up  to  Brother  McLaren,  then  we  are  violating, 
in  my  opinion,  at  least,  the  international  au- 
tonomy of  the  various  organizations. 

I  feel  that  the  report  as  brought  in  here  by 
the  committee  is  sufficient  without  tying  us 
up  with  any  embarrassing  amendments,  and 
for  that  reason  I  call  upon  the  delegates,  in 
fairness  to  all  races,  not  to  put  in  an  em- 
barrassing amendment  that  will  place  us  in  a 
rather  precarious  position  in  the  future.  For 
that  reason,  I  ask  the  delegates  to  vote  down 
the  amendment  and  stand  with  the  original 
report  of  the  committee. 

President  Doyle :  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
Chairman  Russell. 

Chairman  Russell:  In  the  wisdom  of  your 
Officers,  they  have  made  a  forthright  report 
of  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
Massachusetts  as  they  see  them.  Obviously,  they 
did  not  cover  every  problem  confronting  us  in 
workaday  life.  There  are  many  other  prob- 
lems which  do  exist  of  which  the  delegate  body 
should  be  concerned.  Many  have  taken  the  ad- 
vantage of  submitting  resolutions  to  the  con- 
vention. The  Executive  Committee  has  exposed 
us  to  their  best  thinking  but  they  can't  do  all 
the  thinking,  and  we,  as  assistants  to  this  Con- 
gress, have  an  opportunity  to  file  our  addi- 
tional  suggestions. 

I  was  hoping  we  would  act  solely  upon  the 
written  document  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
take  intelligent  action  on  that.  Then  if  there 
are  other  matters  which  should  come  before 
this  convention,  they  would  be  submitted  in  a 
proper  way,  which  is,  obviously,  that  of  a 
resolution,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  Con- 
clusion was  adequate  for  that  on  which  the 
committee  did  report. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Chairman  considers  this  as 
the  report  of  the  committee  as  a  whole,  your 
committee  itself  wishes  to  make  a  summary 
observation  and  therefore,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  to  read  it  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  gives  further  food  for  thought  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council : 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  your  Officers' 
Report.  Your  committee  congratulates  the 
Executive  Council  in  presenting  a  forth- 
right far-seeing  constructive  program.  We 
must  with  candor  note  a  tendency  to  rely 
upon  legislation  for  economic  improve- 
ment. Our  trade  union  sense  revolts,  and 
yet  we  realize  With  them  that  expediencies 
and  sometimes  weakness  leads  to  legisla- 
tion. 

The  committee  observes  future  economic 
and  trade  union  problems  regarding  con- 
tinued upgrading  of  minimum  wages.  We 
heartily  agree  with  the  65  cent  minimum 
wage  proposal,  yet  we  must  note  that  as 
minimum  wages  are  increased,  they  never 
should  militate  against  the  wages  of  high 
paid  mechanics. 

The  problems  of  "free"  collective  bar- 
gaining were  not  over-emphasized.  The 
facts  as  seen  by  your  committee  indicates 
that  the  very  salvation  of  "free"  enter- 
prise and  "free"  trade  unions  depends 
upon  not  one,  but  by  all  those  who  believe 
in  these  institutions  and  by  their  mutual 
effort  both  will  survive.  If  either  fails, 
both  will  fa'l. 

We  now  wish  to  submit  that  and  recom- 
mend the  committee's  report  in  concurrence 
with    the    full    report    of    your    Executive 
Council  Report  to  this  convention. 
President  Doyle :  The  Chair  recognizes  Dele- 
gate Lorch. 

Delegate  Lorch  (Teachers  No.  441,  Boston)  : 
I    would    like   to   second   the   proposal    that   we 
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should  back  a  State  FEPC  bill.  It  would  be 
possible  even  for  the  state  organization  to 
write  its  own  bill.  I  think  it  is  embarrassing 
to  AFL  members  not  to  have  a  stand  on  it 
when  all  kinds  of  other  organizations  are  out 
in  front  on  it.  I  am  sure  that  if  one  speaker 
here  was  speaking  for  certain  internationals 
which  have  color  clauses  in  them,  I  think  that 
is  also  an  embarrassing  position.  There  are 
plenty  of  business  agents  who  have  had 
trouble  when  they  went  to  organize  because 
there  was  such  a  color  clause  in  their  inter- 
national, and  most  of  them  in  Boston  disre- 
gard it.  They  don't  like  the  color  clause  here. 
If  we  don't  have  a  good  stand  on  it,  there 
is  real  danger  that  there  may  be  pressure 
from  outside  groups  toward  including  some- 
thing on  the  trade  unions  in  that  bill,  which 
would  be  a  terrible  disgrace  to  us  and  might 
even  be  an  opening  wedge  for  some  kind  of 
governmental  control  over  unions.  I  urge  that 
we  back  a   State  FEPC  bill. 

President  Doyle :  The  Chair  recognizes  Dele- 
gate Murray. 

Delegate  Murray  (Teamsters  No.  380,  Bos- 
ton) :  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  Delegate 
McLaren's  statement — during  the  last  two 
days,  we  have  had  some  very  good  speakers. 
They  have  spoken  on  sincerity,  community  in- 
terest, and  the  welfare  of  organized  labor.  I 
submit  that  Delegate  McLaren's  statement  is 
a  sound,  constructive  and  humane  principle 
and  it  should  go  along  with  the  Officers'  Re- 
port, submitted  for  publication  to  show  that 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  on  the  job.  The  resolutions  that 
have  •  been  acted  upon  and  passed  today  have 
not  been  sufficiently  clarified  because  they  have 
not  taken  the  time — and  I  cannot  blame  them 
all — to  take  each  resolution   apart. 

The  Officers'  Report,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
has  been  very  sound  and  constructive,  but  the 
Chairman  himself  admitted  they  have  not  en- 
tirely taken  everything  into  consideration  and 
they  are  open  to  further  sound  and  construc- 
tive business  which  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  can  put  across.  So  I  say 
that  Delegate  McLaren's  statement  will  not 
embarrass  anyone ;  it  is  going  to  give  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  the 
uplift   which   it  so   sorely   needs. 

President  Doyle :  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
Delegate  Shea. 

Delegate  Shea  (St.  Carmen  No.  22,  Worces- 
ter) :  I  rise  at  this  time  to  say — as  I  have 
heard  different  delegates  on  the  floor  say — that 
the  Officers  omitted  something  in  their  report. 
It  may  be  true,  but  I  want  to  say  this :  That 
I,  as  one  delegate  to  the  special  convention, 
was  submitted  a  copy  of  the  Officers'  Report, 
and  I  for  one,  as  a  delegate,  was  satisfied  in  it. 

I  might  not  have  seen  where  this  so-called 
FEPC  was  not  contained  in  the  Officers'  Re- 
port, and  I  believe  that  we,  as  delegates,  have 
overlooked  a  matter  just  as  much  as  the  Offi- 
cers. I  also  believe  that  if  we  were  sincere, 
we  could  have  submitted  a  resolution  to  this 
convention  to  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the 
FEPC. 

President  Doyle:  I  would  like  to  answer  the 
delegate.  The  delegate  is  quite  correct.  You 
have  before  you  the  Report  of  the  Officers  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  You  also  will 
have  before  you  later  resolutions  submitted  by 
delegates  to  this  convention.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes   Delegate   Bowles. 

Delegate  Bowles  (Carpenters  No.  1416,  New 
Bedford)  :  The  Chairman  has  taken  the  words 
right  out  of  my  mouth.  The  fact  that  we  are 
here  to  receive,  as  delegates,  the  Officers'  Re- 
port of  this  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  if  there  is  any  amendment  to  it,  it  would 


be  out  of  order.  The  question  should  be  "yes" 
or  "no"  on  the  Officers'  Report. 

President  Doyle  :  You  are  raising  a  point  of 
order  ? 

Delegate  Bowles :     Yes. 

President  Doyle:  Well,  if  you  may  have  no- 
ticed, the  Chair  was  quite  hesitant  in  accept- 
ing the  motion  of  the  delegate  on  this  question. 

The  question  is  a  most  delicate  one  and  any 
action  by  the  Chair  might  very  well  be  mis- 
interpreted. The  press  is  here  and  the  Chair 
has  no  desire  to  injure  in  any  way  the  stand- 
ing of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or 
the  Federation  of  Labor  in  Massachusetts. 

You  have  at  hand  the  means  of  handling  this 
situation.  The  Chair  did  accept  it  as  an  amend- 
ment. It  is  your  privilege  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment if  you  think  it  is  not  properly  before 
you.  The  delegate  had  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent a  resolution  as  did  all  others  on  any 
question. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  McLaren. 

Delegate  McLaren :  On  a  point  of  correction 
—the  date  given  in  the  Call  was  the  15th  of 
October.  I  took  that  as  being  final,  when  I 
spoke  about  this  particular  matter  with  you 
and  Brother  Wilkinson  some  time  ago. 

President  Doyle:  That  does  not  change  the 
picture  I  just  painted.  You  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  submit  an  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Moriarty. 

Delegate  Moriarty  (Typographical  No.  13, 
Boston)  :  I  realize  the  position  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  convention  is  in  and  I  think 
I  feel  what  the  sentiments  of  this  convention 
are.  I  was*  wondering  if  it  might  be  well  for 
Brother  McLaren  to  withdraw  his  motion  and 
with  full  consent  of  this  body  offer  a  resolu- 
tion on  that  matter? 

President  Doyle :  Does  Delegate  McLaren 
withdraw  his  motion  ? 

Delegate  McLaren :  I  withdraw  my  motion 
if  you  give  me  the  liberty  to  make  that  propo- 
sition independent  from  the  President's  report. 

President  Doyle:  Under  the  Rules  of  the 
Convention,  any  resolution  may  be  accepted  in 
this  convention  after  the  closing  of  the  time 
with  unanimous  consent.  I  can  not  predict 
what  the  action  of  the  convention  will  be,  but 
I  think  this  is  the  proper  way  out  of  a  very 
delicate  situation,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
delegate  will  withdraw  his  motion. 

You  have  before  you  now  the  acceptance  of 
the  Officers'  Report  with  the  summary  of  the 
Officers'  Report  Committee,  as  amended  by  the 
committee. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Moriarty : 

Delegate  Moriarty:  Do  I  understand  that  the 
seconder  of  it  has  also  granted  approval? 

Delegate  Lorch :  Yes. 

President  Doyle :  The  seconder  has  consented 
to  the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment. 

Delegate  Moriarty :  I  believe  right  now  is 
the  time  to  make  this  motion,  if  you  may  call 
it  so,  that  this  convention  give  Delegate  Mc- 
Laren full  unanimous  authority  to  offer  his 
resolution. 

President  Doyle:  At  this  moment,  we  have 
before  us  the  Officers'  Report.  I  will  serve 
notice  immediately  after  the  disposition.  I  will 
accept  that  motion. 

The  question  has  been  called  for,  but  Dele- 
gate Murray  is   again   on  the  floor. 

Delegate  Murray:  I  understand  Delegate  Mc- 
Laren's withdrawal  of  motion  to  present  that 
before  the  convention  now  has  to  have  unani- 
mous   consent. 

President  Doyle :  That's  under  the  Rules  of 
the  Convention,  which  you  accepted  for  my 
guidance   as   your   Chairman. 
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Delegate  Murray:  If  there  is  one  dissenting 
voice  against  this  motion  as  a  resolution,  it  is 
withdrawn  and  tossed  aside.  Is  that  right  ? 

President  Doyle:  As  a  proponent  of  the 
measure,  I  am  surprised  that  the  proponent 
would  bring  that  matter  up  now.  But  as  he 
stated,  he  is  exactly  correct.  You  now  have 
before  you  the  acceptance  of  the  Officers'  Re- 
port witn  the  summary,  as  amended.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question  ?  As  many  as  are  in 
favor  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  say- 
ing "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  It  is  a  vote.  The 
report  as  amended  by  the  committee  is  adopted 
in  full. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Moriarty. 

Delegate  Moriarty:  I  will  now  make  a  mo- 
tion that  this  convention  give  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Delegate  McLaren  to  offer  now  his 
resolution. 

President  Doyle:  The  motion  is  regularly 
made  and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  drawn 
by  De.egate  McLaren  and  accepted.  Are  you 
ready  for  the  question  ? 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Mc- 
Loughlin. 

Delegate  McLoughlin :  I  object,  and  by  my 
objection  it  cannot  go  through  as  a  unanimous 
vote.  I  object  to   it. 

President  Doyle :  That  is  quite  correct.  The 
Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Murphy. 

Delegate  Murphy  (Central  Labor  Union, 
Lawrence)  :  Did  I  understand  the  Chair  to  say 
that  the  entrance  of  a  resolution  must  be  on 
the  last  day  for  filing  or  else  it  requires  a 
unanimous  vote  ?     Is  that  correct  ? 

President  Doyle:  That  is  correct.  Delegate 
Murphy,  perhaps  we  could  clear  this  entire 
matter  up  by  calling  on  Acting  Secretary  Wil- 
kinson to  read  to  you  the  Rules  of  the  Con- 
vention as  adopted  by  the  convention. 

(Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson  then  read  the 
report   of   the   Committee  on   Rules.) 

President  Doyle :  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
Delegate  McLaren. 

Delegate  McLaren :  I  would  like  to  move  the 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

President  Doyle:  It  requires  two-thirds  to 
suspend.  Are  you  ready  for  the  question  ?  As 
many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  suspension  of  the 
rules  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  say- 
ing "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  It  is  a  vote.  The 
rules  are  suspended. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  McLaren. 
Delegate  McLaren :  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we,  the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  stand 
in  favor  of  voting  through  a  measure  in  the 
Legis'ative  Assembly  of  Massachusetts  in  favor 
of  a  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
Law,  corresponding  to  the  law  passed  in  New 
York.  I  make  that  as  a  motion,  Mr.  Chairman. 
President  Doyle:  You  have  before  you  a  mo- 
tion  which  reads  substantially: 

"We  stand  in  favor  of  a  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Act  patterned  along  the  lines  of 
the  Fair  Employment  Practice  Act  in  op- 
eration in  New  York." 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice-President  Hull. 
Vice-President  Hull :  Isn't  it  customary  to 
introduce  resolutions  in  writing  so  that  we 
can  intelligently  know  what  we  are  voting  on  ? 
A  motion  has  been  introduced  and,  in  a  few 
words,  I  don't  think  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates understand  what  we  are  voting  on.  I, 
therefore,  request  that  the  mover  of  this  mo- 
tion bring  this  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  so 
that  we  can  intelligently  act  upon  it. 

President  Doyle :  The  convention  suspended 
the  Rules ;  Delegate  McLaren  moved  and  it 
was  seconded,  and  the  Chair  declares  it  prop- 
erly before  you.  Are  you  ready  for  the  ques- 
tion? The  Chair  recognizes  Vice-President  Hull. 


Vice-President   Hull :    I    amend    the    motion, 
Mr.    Chairman,    permitting    Delegate    McLaren 
to  present  this   resolution   in  writing. 

President  Doyle:  Well,  that's  one  that  the 
Chair  hardly  knows  what  to  do — can  the  Chair 
force  Delegate  McLaren  to  write  something 
because  of  an  amendment  ?  We  have  before 
us,  nevertheless,  a  motion  which  substantially 
says  this — and  the  reporter  has  it  in  the  rec- 
ords—"that  we  stand  in  favor  of  a  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Act  for  Massachusetts  pat- 
terned on  the  lines  of  a  Fair  Employment  Act 
now  in  operation  in  New  York."  The  question 
has  been  amended  that  it  be  put  in  writing  and 
then  acted  upon.  The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate 
Reilly. 

Delegate  Reilly  (Carpenters  No.  40,  Boston)  : 
I  nse  to  amend  the  amendment — that  this 
matter  be  laid  on  the  table.  I  move  you  by  way 
of  the  amendment,  that  this  matter  be  laid  on 
the  table  until  tomorrow  morning's  session, 
when  it  shall  be  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
written   resolution. 

President  Doyle :  We  have  a  motion,  as  I 
have  outlined,  an  amendment  that  the  question 
be  put  in  writing,  and  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  that  the  matter  lay  on  the  table 
until  tomorrow  morning.  The  amendment  not 
being  debatable,  we  will  act  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  of  information  cannot  be  given 
by  the  Chair  now.  We  are  going  to  vote  on 
the  question  of  laying  it  on  the  table ;  which 
is  permissible  unaer  the  rules,  and  giving  a 
definite  time,  which  is  tomorrow  morning.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question  ?  We  will  now  vote 
on  the  question.  What  time  tomorrow  morning  ? 

Delegate  Reilly :  At  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion. 

President  Doyle :  Those  in  favor  of  laying  it 
on  the  table  until  the  opening  of  the  morning 
session  will  signify  in  the  usual  manner  by 
saying  "aye."  Opposed,  "no."  It  is  a  vote.  It 
lays  on  the  table  until  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion tomorrow  morning. 

Delegates,  we  have  with  us  this  afternoon, 
the  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who  has 
been  recently  serving  as  an  American  Director 
of  Economic  Operations  in  Cairo,  with  the 
personal  rank  of  Minister.  Dean  Landis  is  al- 
ways interested  in  our  problems.  I  present  to 
this  convention  Dean  James  Landis,  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School. 

JAMES  M.  LANDIS 
(Dean,  Harvard  Law  School) 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  convention : 
It  has  always  been  a  pleasure  for  me  in  these 
last  10  to  15  years  to  come  on  occasion 
before  you,  or  before  one  of  your  Institutes, 
to  try  and  discuss  with  you  certain  phases  of 
labor  problems  as  I  see  them,  from  perhaps 
my  secluded  post  in  the  law  school. 

During  these  last  four  years,  I  have  been 
away  on  leave  of  absence.  That  leave  of  ab- 
sence has  carried  me  into  quite  a  few  activities, 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  I  suppose  I 
did  more  traveling  than  I  ever  did  before.  In 
one  year,  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  six  times  and 
by  six  different  routes.  My  activities  were  not 
directly  concerned,  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  with  problems  that  fall  within  the  scope 
of  what  might  be  called  the  "overall  labor 
problem."  But  I  thought  that  I  might,  never- 
theless, entrench  on  that  field  because  my 
heart  has  been  in  it  in  the  past,   and  still  is. 

As  I  see  the  situation  today,  and  after 
listening  to  people  suggesting  what  we  should 
do,  I  am  reminded  of  the  opening  remarks  by 
Mr.  Lincoln,  long  ago,  in  that  famous  series 
of  Lincoln-Douglass  debates.  After  Douglass, 
with  a  flood  of  oratory,  had  expressed  his  ideas 
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as  to  how  the  slavery  issue  could  be  settled, 
Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  his  audience,  and  said: 
"Before  we  find  out  where  we  want  to  go,  let 
us  find  out  where  we  are." 

And  it  is  with  that  viewpoint — "lets  find 
out  where  we  are" — and  then  in  the  light  of 
that,  determine  where  we  would  like  to  be — 
that  I  would  like  to  approach  this  subject. 

Let  me  say  just  briefly  what  has  happened 
on  the  labor  scene  in  the  last  15  years.  Those 
last  15  years  can  be  divided  into  two  periods 
— the  four  years  that  are  the  war  years,  and 
the  12  years  from  1933  to  the  war,  which  were 
years  of  enormous  growth  and  progress  in  the 
labor  field. 

Those  12  years  before  the  war,  I  think,  pro- 
duced certain  very  definite  considerations.  The 
first  of  them  was  the  recognition  by  law  of  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining.  Those  of  you 
who  are  older  remember  the  scene  before  1933 
and  1934.  You  recognized  the  limitations  that 
were  placed  on  collective  bargaining  in  the 
great  industries  of  this  country — great  by  rea- 
son of,  we'll  say,  their  membership ;  such  as 
automobiles,  rubber,  and  steel. 

Collective  bargaining  did  not  exist ;  in  fact, 
anti-unionism  was  the  characteristic  manage- 
ment policy  of  those  industries.  The  shift  from 
that  scene  to  the  scene  as  it  is  today  when  the 
right  of  collective  bargaining  was  first  estab- 
lished by  law  until  today  is  pretty  well  recog- 
nized as  a  long  step.  It  wasn't  an  easy  step. 
The  first,  of  course,  was  the  great  legislative 
battle  over  the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Wagner  Act. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act,  that 
same  battle  had  to  be  fought  inch  by  inch 
through  the  courts  against  all  prejudice  ;  preju- 
dice of  many  of  the  judiciary,  and  both  in 
your  unions  and  management.  The  battle  was 
fought  and  won.  Today,  when  one  looks  at 
the  problems  of  the  administration  of  legisla- 
tion of  that  character,  the  battles  that  remain 
are  really  subsidiary  and  minor  engagements. 

You  stn  have  the  question  as  to  the  position 
of  the  independent  unions.  You  still  have  the 
problems  that  arise  as  to  the  extent  of  repre- 
sentation and  the  jurisdictional  difficulties  that 
arise  in  that  connection.  But,  on  the  whole, 
that  battle  has  been  won.  So,  we  enter  this 
postwar  scene  with  that  recognized  as  the 
characteristic  method-  of  dealing  with  conten- 
tious issues  in  the  field  of  Labor. 

A  second  consideration  of  those  early  12 
years  is  the  disappearance  of  government  by 
injunction.  That  was  a  long  battle,  too.  It 
took  years  to  win  that  one  and  people  were 
afraid.  They  were  afraid  of  the  fact  that  if 
equity  judges  withdrew  their  equity  powers, 
violence  would  characterize  labor  struggles.  The 
reverse  has  proved  to  have  been  the  case.  If 
one  looks  at  the  way  in  which  labor  difficulties 
have  been  handled  in  the  last  15  years  as  con- 
trasted to  the  years  from  1915  to  1930,  wide- 
spread violence  is  not  characteristic.  And  yet, 
you  can  remember,  as  I  can  remember,  periods 
of  strikes,  periods  of  difficulties,  where  they 
were  characterized  by  activities  of  that  type 
and  where  all  the  power  of  equity  judges  were 
fruitless  against  that  kind  of  thing. 

I  think  we  can  be  happy  to  realize  that  the 
seal  of  restraint  which  Labor  puts  on  itself 
has  proved  far  more  effective  than  the  domi- 
neering attitude  of  equity  courts. 

A  third  and  greater  consideration  of  those 
years  is  the  introduction  of  the  idea  of  mini- 
mum standards  of  fair  standards  of  labor. 
Through  the  federal  power,  helped  by  the 
states,  the  idea  of  a  floor  beneath  which  wasres 
shill  not  go  has  been  accepted  by  society. 
Today,  the  issue  is  not  "shall  there  be  such  a 
floor."  The  issue  is  just,  "where  the  floor  shall 
be." 

A  fourth  great  consideration  is  that  of  the 
idea  of  security,  that  certain  guarantees  of  se- 


curity should  be  forthcoming  from  society  as  a 
whole — guarantees  which  will  look  forward  to 
the  problem  of  old  age  and  to  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  The  idea  is  bearing  fruit,  now 
that  full  employment  is  a  duty  of  society,  and 
a  duty  which  shall  be  realized — if  it  can't  be 
realized  purely  by  private  action — by  the  aid 
of  the  political  instrumentalities  which  society 
has  created  for  the  purpose  of  government. 

Those,  as  I  say,  are  the  main  considerations 
of  the  pre-war  years.  Now  let  us  turn  to  the 
war  period  and  see  what  we  have  there  upon 
which  we  can  build. 

The  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  war 
period,  to  me,  is  one  which  I  would  call  the 
"full  participation  of  Labor"  in  the  war.  This 
war  was  a  war  of  productivity.  Without  that 
participation  to  the  fullest  extent  on  the  part 
of  Labor  in  the  war,  the  overwhelming  pro- 
ductivity of  this  Nation  would  never  have  been 
realized. 

The  strike  record  of  the  war  is  a  good 
record,  despite  what  is  said  to  the  contrary. 
To  fisrht  a  war  without  labor  difficulties,  a  war 
involving  a  nation  of  130  million  people,  is 
too  much  to  expect.  But  our  war  was  fouerht 
with  a  minimum,  as  I  see  it,  of  those  diffi- 
culties, especially  when  one  contrasts  it  with 
the  same  problem  as  faced  us  in  the  World 
War. 

Some  examples  of  Labor's  wholehearted  sup- 
port of  the  war  aims  are  worth  passing  note. 
Labor's  activity  in  devoting  excess  savings  to 
the  federal  government  through  the  systema- 
tized ourchase  of  bonds  is  worthy  of  notice. 

As  Director  of  the  National  Office  of  Civilian 
Defense,  I  had  occasion,  again  and  aerain,  to 
canl  upon  Labor  to  assist  in  that  program,  and 
I  always  found  a  ready  reception,  and  a  will- 
ingness when  it  was  necessary  to  make  finan- 
cial  considerations. 

The  gains,  however,  can  be  articulated  more 
concretely  than  that.  One  of  the  prime  gains 
of  the  war  period  is  the  wide  participation  by 
Labor  in  the  machinery  of  government.  I  cite 
for  illustration  such  things  as  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Committee  of  the  War  Production 
Po'1-^  TTr-  consideration  of  that  committee 
deserves   writing  up. 

Efficiency  in  production  came  not  only  as  a 
result  of  the  insight  of  Management,  but  it 
came  also  as  a  result  of  the  insight  of  Labor 
whi"h  saw  again  and  again  how  difficulties  in 
production  could  be  cured  by  the  adoption  of 
wiser  methods   on  the  part  of  Management. 

Labor  participation  in  the  work  of  price 
administration  is  again  another  sample  of  what 
I  would  cal1  the  growing  participation  of  Labor 
and  Management.  All  along  the  line  that  has 
grown  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  march- 
ing back  from  those  standards. 

A  second  great  gain,  as  I  see  it,  has  been 
the  action  of  the  recognition  by  both  Labor 
and  Management  of  the  necessity  during  those 
war  years  of  having  an  overall  wage  policy. 
A  wrong  wage  policy  or  an  unwise  wage  policy 
and  an  unwise  employment  policy  would  have 
been  dangerous  to  this  country. 

Both  Labor  and  Management  I  think  recog- 
nized it  and  through  that  recognition  they 
hammered  out  a  policy  which  governed  us 
fairly  satisfactorily  during  those  years.  It 
manifested  itself,  of  course,  through  the  crea- 
tion of  an  agency  such  as  the  War  Labor 
Board.  Things  like  the  "Little  Steel"  formula 
were  important  in  those  days.  The  approach  of 
a  matter  like  the  "Little  Steel"  formula  may 
be  important  in  the  evolution  of  whatever  the 
new  formula  is  to  be. 

I  think  that  the  sudden  abolition  of  the  War 
Labor  Board  without  providing  any  other 
transition  agency  was  an  error  of  prime  mag- 
nitude on  the  part  of  the  present  administra- 
tion. Whether  it  can  be  cured,  I  do  not  know, 
but  today  it  leaves  one  rather  hopeless  in  try- 
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ing   to   find   some   method   of   approaching    the 
problem. 

The  great  advances  in  life,  as  I  see  it,  have 
largely  been  tied  in  with  procedure  and  if  one 
can  get  a  procedure  whereby  issues  can  be 
focused  and  people  can  debate  issues,  knowing 
what  they  are  about,  the  chances  of  settle- 
ment are  infinitely  increased  and  the  chances 
of   wise   solution   similarly    increased. 

These  gains  of  the  war  period  as  distin- 
guished from  the  gains  of  the  pre-war  period 
are  not  very  tanglible  things.  They  are  not 
like  the  Magna  Charta,  they  are  not  like  the 
Constitution  ;  you  have  difficulty  putting  your 
finger  on  them,  but  the  gains,  nevertheless, 
are  substantial  and  ones  which  we  should  not 
lose   during  the  coming  years. 

This,  then,  is  the  background  upon  which  I 
see  the  present  scene.  We  have  emerged  from 
the  war  as  a  very  great  power.  That  emergence 
has  been  due  to  the  fact  that  we  became  dur- 
ing the  war  a  cohesive  productive  unit  for 
the  necessities  of  war,  whatever  those  necessi- 
ties were.  If  we  had  to  mobilize  men,  we  could 
mobilize  men ;  if  we  had  to  build  ships  and 
tanks,  we  could  build  ships  and  tanks. 

Now,  your  problem,  of  course,  is  that  of 
devoting  this  economy,  which  was  produced 
during  the  war,  for  the^  purposes  of  a  peace- 
time character.  But  the  inescapable  fact  as  we 
approach  that  problem  is  that  we  can't  do  it 
by  ourselves.  We  can't  do  it  for  ourselves  if 
we  neglect  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  that  is 
so,  as  I  see  it,  for  two  reasons.  One  of  them 
— a  plain  reason  of  economics ;  to  wit,  that 
our  surpluses  must  be  disposed  of  if  we  would 
maintain  any  sound  production  levels  in  this 
country ;  and  the  second  is  that  we  haye  to 
buy  in  an  orderly  and  not  too  costly  fashion  a 
great  volume  of  raw  materials  abroad.  Conse- 
quently, the  economy  of  the  world  concerns  us 
and  its  functioning  is  necessary  to  the  well 
functioning   of  our  own. 

Men  fight  because  they  starve,  and  if  men 
starve,  they  will  fight.  So  that  if  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  world  as  such  are  reasonably 
stable,  then  the  chances  for  peace  are  bright. 
But  a  starving  Europe  holds  no  chance  for 
peace  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Somehow,  those  problems  have  to  be  met  and 
that  is  why  I  say  that  the  attitude "  of  Labor 
in  this  country,  if  it  looks  towards  prosperity 
in  this  country  and  peace  generally,  can  be 
neither  economically  nor  politically  isolationist. 
It  must  have  a  world  point  of  view. 

The  basic  problem  that  confronts  us,  of 
course,  is  how  can  we  continue  to  produce  the 
wealth  we  need?  Wealth,  to  me  is  not  money. 
It  is  goods  and  services,  and  the  more  goods 
and  services  you  have,  the  more  wealth  you 
have.  The  money  you  have  in  the  bank  means 
nothing  unless  it  can  be  translated  as  of  the 
time  that  you  wish  it  into  goods  and  services. 
Naturally,  all  of  us  wish  wealth  and,  there- 
fore, the  productivity  of  our  industrial  and 
agricultural  systems  becomes  the  chief  goal, 
and  the  productivity  of  enterprise  as  a  whole 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  central  point  of  any 
policy,  because  to  increase  productivity,  you 
must  increase  the  equitable  distribution  of  re- 
ward from  enterprise.  Without  an  equitable 
distribution  of  reward,  the  maintenance  of 
any  high  degree  of  productivity  is  impossible. 

A  policy  of  higher  wages,  a  policy  of  shorter 
hours,  if  won,  increases  our  general  produc- 
tivity. It  makes  no  sense  if  it  makes  us  poorer 
than  we  were,  but  it  has  all  the  sense  in  the 
world  if  it  makes  us  wealthier  than  we  were. 

I  think  that  frequently  we  tend  to  see  that 
policy  of  higher  wages  and  better  working  con- 
ditions not  in  those  terms ;  we  tend  to  see 
them  too  closely  to  us  ;  we  are  too  short-sighted 
about  it. 

I  think  Management  has  too  often  demon- 
strated  a  shortsightedness   with   regard  to   the 


great  issue  of  productivity,  failing  to  recog- 
nize that  higher  wages  may  be  essential  for 
the  distribution  of  its  products,  and  if  it  fails 
to  distribute  its  products,  markets  collapse, 
unemployment  results  and  bankruptcy  has  oc- 
curred. 

The  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  an 
issue  such  as  bettering  the  conditions  of  Labor. 
The  history  of  the  last  year  proves  amply  that 
improvement  of  the  health  and  the  morale  of 
Labor  increased  its  capacity  to  produce  wealth. 
Similarly  from  the  standpoint  of  Labor,  pro- 
ductivity of  the  enterprise  as  a  whole  has  not 
always  been  its  greatest  concern. 

A  wiser  policy  looks  toward  a  fair  distribu- 
tion of  rewards.  An  unfair  distribution  of  re- 
wards cuts  down  on  the  potentiality  of  capital 
to  earn  the  return,  with  the  result  that  capital 
does  not  flow  into  new  industries,  or  else  fails 
to  earn  a  return  and  bankruptcy  is  the  result. 

Those  are  the  rocks  between  which  any  wise 
labor  policy  must  steer,  always  searching  for 
ways  and  means  whereby  to  increase  wealth. 
This  period  which  we  face  now  is  one  of  a 
general  refashioning  of  labor  standards.  That 
must  be  so.  The  policies  under  which  we  have 
lived  during,  the  past  four  years  were  war 
policies.  We  look  forward  now  to  peace  policies, 
and  we  have  this  broad  general  problem  of 
trying  to  see  what  kind  of  a  peace-time  econ- 
omy we  shall  build  for  ourselves. 

It  is  curious  how  we  neglected  that.  As  I 
look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  government, 
it  should  have  been  apparent  that  with  the 
end  of  the  war  these  problems  would  face  us, 
and  although  government  had  plans  of  kind 
for  the  termination  of  war  contracts  for  the 
demobilization  of  an  army  and  a  navy,  for  a 
shift  in  tax  policies  and  even  for  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  it  seems  to  have 
been  utterly  barren  of  a  plan  for  fashioning  a 
wage  policy  for  peace. 

Today,  that  issue  is  upon  us.  I  hope,  as  you 
hope,  that  during  the  coming  weeks  some  ad- 
vancement will  be  made  along  those  lines.  But 
in  the  absence  of  any  planning  for  what  was 
a  certainty,  are  we  surprised  at  the  existence 
of  labor  unrest  in  this  country?  Are  we  sur- 
prised or  should  we  be  surprised  by  the  fact 
that  labor  unrest  has  precipitated  a  series  of 
strikes  ? 

What  are  the  factors  that  presently  bear  so 
strongly  on  the  shaping  of  a  labor  policy?  Let 
me  mention  just  a  few.  The  first  one  is  the  im- 
pact of  taxation.  I  don't  think  any  labor  policy 
todav  whether  projected  by  Management  or 
by  Labor,  will  have  much  backing  unless  it 
sees  the  effect  of  a  shift  in  tax  policy  on  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  As  long  as  the  excess 
profits  tax  was  in  existence,  broadly  speaking, 
an  increase  in  wages  was  met  by  the  govern- 
ment and  not  by  the  stockholder. 

The  excess  profits  tax  is  likely  to  go  out,  as 
I  think  it  should  go  out.  But  as  it  goes  out, 
increase  in  costs  of  operation  no  longer  be- 
comes chargeable  80  to  85  percent  against  the 
government.  It  becomes  chargeable  to  owner- 
ship. That  means  that  you  look  at  two  new 
factors  which  come  in.  The  first  is  that  the 
problem  of  the  distribution  of  the  rewards  be- 
tween ownership  and  labor  has  now  assumed 
a  new  importance.  The  second  is — and  I  warn 
you  of  this — whereas,  before  when  government 
was  bearing  the  chief  costs  of  labor  increases, 
management  did  not  fight  too  strongly  against 
it.  You  may  develop  a  newer  and  tougher  re- 
sistance on  the  r>art  of  management,  because 
the  impact  of  an  increased  burden  of  operation 
costs  will  fall  more  directly  upon  ownership. 
I  say  no  wise  labor  policy  can  neglect  those 
changing  factors. 

The  second  broad  factor  which  concerns  the 
evolution  of  labor  policy  is  the  problem  of  ris- 
ing costs.  You  have  dealt  with  that  problem 
partly  in  your  resolutions  today.  Your  resolu- 
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tions  today  call  for  the  retention  of  price  con- 
trols until  certain  things  are  more  balanced. 
For  my  part,  I  would  heartily  support  that, 
saying,  that  there  should  be  a  retention  of 
price  controls  until  scarcities  which  make  for 
high  prices  disappear  because  of  a  return  of 
productivity  on   the  part  of   enterprise   itself. 

When  that  period  comes  along,  I  think  one 
can  trust  then  to  the  general  competitive  forces 
to  bring  about  fair  prices,  but  until  then,  the 
normal  pressures  which  tend  to  bring  about  a 
fair  price  are  missing  and  rising  prices, 
whether  they  be  of  raw  materials  or  whether 
they  be  of  consumer  goods,  fall  heavily  upon 
men  whose  income  is  not  large. 

Chiefly  in  that  field,  of  course,  is  the  large 
issue  of  rents.  I  suppose  no  item  affects  the 
ordinary  mail's  budget  in  a  greater  way  than 
rent.  With  reference  to  rents,  the  nature  of 
enterprise  happens  to  be  such  that  we  can  not 
look  forward  in  the  immediate  future  to  that 
volume  of  housing  which  will  promote  and 
make  possible  fair  rents.  The  housing  problem 
is  a  tough  one,  but  before  an  easing  in  that 
problem  will  occur  as  the  result  of  an  increase 
of  housing  facilities,  to  destroy  or  take  away 
controls  would  seem  to  me  to  be  disastrous 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  of  meager  in- 
come. 

A  third  great  factor  which  to  my  mind  affects 
the  formulation  of  a  labor  policy  are  the  esti- 
mates of  markets  and  costs.  Domestically,  it 
may  not  be  too  difficult  to  estimate  those  fac- 
tors, but  price  policy  and  labor  and  wage  poli- 
cies are  always  looking  towards  the  future,  and 
as  such  they  have  to  take  into  account  these 
estimates  of  management  and  to  enjoin  in  those 
estimates  and  see  how  good  they  are  and  how 
well  they  can  be  relied  upon. 

Let  me  just  introduce  one  element  along 
that  line  that  I  happened  to  have  played  with 
a  great  deal  in  the  last  two  years  and  of  which 
I  happen  to  have  a  considerable  concern  with 
at  the  present  time  and  that  is  that  the  do- 
mestic market  can  not  be  our  simple  answer. 
In  the  years  to  come,  our  answer  will  include 
not  only  a  domestic  market  but  a  foreign 
market. 

Both  from  the  buying  and  selling  end,  costs 
•of  raw  materials  will  mean  something  to  us 
in  manufacture  here  and,  therefore,  inflation- 
ary conditions  abroad  will  affect  our  own  situa- 
tion. In  many  instances,  abroad,  I  know  of 
many  cases  where  we,  who  have  kept  infla- 
tion thus  far  within  bounds,  are  being  forced 
to  play  with  raw  materials  where  the  price 
has  been  inflated  400,  500  and  800  per  cent 
over  pre-war  levels. 

On  the  export  side,  we  have  enormous  prob- 
lems to  face,  problems  that  must  be  met  not 
only  because  of  the  need  of  our  industries  at 
Tiome  to  dispose  of  a  certain  surplus  but  of  the 
need  of  the  world  for  American  goods,  be- 
cause America  happens  to  be  about  the  only 
country  in  a  position  to  produce  certain  goods 
that  the  world  needs. 

A  great  problem  of  our  export  trade  is  not 
a  problem  of  merchandising.  It  is  a  problem 
<>f  financing — seeing  that  we  get  something 
in  return  for  what  we  sell.  I  speak  of  that 
because  I  think  that  Labor  as  a  whole  will 
have  to  face  those  issues  in  that  field  in  the 
next  few  years. 

To  me,  the  problem  of  financing  our  foreign 
trade  is  inextricably  tied  up  with  our  tariff 
policy.  How  can  we  continually  sell  and  never 
T>uy?  It  can't  be  done. 

I  mention  that  because  I  would  predict  that 
in  the  years  to  come,  just  as  soon  as  we  have 
a  little  stability  here  on  the  domestic  scene, 
one  of  the  great  political  issues  of  the  future 
in  which  Labor  will  have  to  take  a  very  active 
part  is  that  of  tariffs,  of  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing to  support  uneconomic  manufactures 
against  the   wisdom   of   trying  to    divert   that 


manpower  to  other  more  fruitful  manufac- 
tures and  thereby  increase  the  general  wealth 
of  the  community. 

I  might  mention  a  number  of  other  things 
that  to  me  go  into  the  fashioning  of  a  labor 
policy,  but  on  all  these  matters,  one  thing  we 
ought  to  remember  is  that  fundamentally 
there  should  not  be  this  eternal  divergence  be- 
tween Labor  and  Management.  There  is  bound 
to  be  some,  as  judgments  differ,  but  if  the 
production  of  wealth  is  our  mutual  concern 
and  an  equitable  distribution  of  rewards  leads 
to  a  greater  production  of  wealth,  the  issues 
between  Labor  and  Management  tend  to  nar- 
row and  tend  to  come  within  the  compass  of 
national  disposition. 

Consequently,  Labor's  program,  whatever  it 
be,  must  be  a  broad  program.  Your  program- 
today,  as  our  officers  say,  has  been  broader 
than  anything  up-to-date.  Your  program  next 
year  will  be  broader  than  today.  It  cannot  neg- 
lect any  phase  of  the  national  scene  because 
any  one  of  those  phases  tends  to  have  a  direct 
effect  upon  your   pocketbook. 

I  have  always  felt,  and  here  I  have  differed 
frequently  with  your  organization,  that  Labor 
should  have  a  political  program ;  they  should 
act  as  a  political  party.  Your  tradition,  how- 
ever, is  not  articulate  that  way  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  I  see  it  moving  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  will  manifest  itself  in  wider  programs  ; 
it  will  manifest  itself  in  more  direct  participa- 
tion in  the  political  and  governmental  scenes. 

All  of  us  as  yet  have  a  long  way  to  go.  We 
are  beginning,  however,  to  learn  this  fact  and 
I  think  the  war  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  that  fact — that  in  the  solution  of  these 
difficult  problems  of  productivity  which  is  the 
essence  of  wealth,  Labor  has  an  important  in- 
tellectual consideration  to  make. 

There  is  no  end  to  that  consideration.  It  is 
a  challenge  to  all  your  abilities.  I  hope  more 
and  more  that  the  press,  the  public,  everyone, 
will  have  reason  to  pay  as  much  attention  to 
the  utterances  of  men  who  have  responsibilities 
in  the  labor  field  as  they  do  to  those  of  the 
men  who  have  responsibilities  in  the  industrial 
field,  and  the  respect  with  which  society  will 
hold  them  will  be  deservedly  elect. 

I  sort  of  envy  you — the  challenges  which  face 
you.  Perhaps  from  the  sidelines,  on  the  aca- 
demic scene,  we  can  play  our  part ;  throw  a 
little  _  light  here,  throw  a  little  light  there, 
and,  in  that  way,  help  you  out.  In  doing  so. 
we  help  the  public. 

But,  as  I  look  ahead,  I  envy  you,  and  I 
wish  you  good   luck. 

President  Doyle :  No  words  can  pay  a  greater 
tribute  than  the  reception  being  given  you 
as  you  return  to  your  seat.  You  certainly  pre- 
sented to  us  a  fine  analysis  of  the  problems 
as  you  see  them,  and  it  coincides  with  the 
problems  as  we  see  them. 

Thank  you,  Dean  Landis,  for  coming  here 
this    afternoon. 

We  have  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Orn- 
burn,   and  I  will  read  it  to  you. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
October  27,   1945. 
Thomas   E.   Wilkinson,    Acting   Secretary 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  Convention 

Headquarters,   Commander   Hotel 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  union  label,  shop  card  and  service  but- 
ton play  an  important  part  in  our  reconversion 
program.  If  we  are  to  provide  employment  for 
the  workers  who  performed  miracles  on  the 
home-front  during  the  war  and  the  combat 
troops  who  are  returning  to  peacetime  em- 
ployment, it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor  and  increase  wages.  The  best 
formula  for  a  program  of  this   kind  that  we 
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have  discovered  is  the  purchase  of  merchandise 
bearing  the  union  label  and  the  patronage  of 
union  service  establishments  displaying  the 
shop  card  and  service  button.  The  Union  Label 
Trades  Department  has  developed  a  program 
of  education  and  publicity.  We  are  depending 
on  your  State  Federation  of  Labor  giving  us 
the  same  wholehearted  cooperation  during  our 
reconversion  period  that  you  did  before  and 
during  the  war.  Without  the  cooperation  of 
the  State  Federation  of  Labor,  local  union  label 
leagues,  central  labor  unions  and  women's 
auxiliaries,  we  should  not  be  able  to  succeed 
in  reaching  the  consuming  public.  Best  wishes 
for  a  successful  convention.  Regards. 

I.  M.  ORNBURN,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Union  Label  Trades  Department 
American  Federation  of  Labor 

Delegate  Sullivan,  Fire  Fighters  No.  718, 
Boston,   desires  to  make  an  announcement. 

Delegate  Sullivan :  We  have  just  organized 
a  State  Association  of  Fire  Fighters  affiliated 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  delegates  to  take  back 
a  message  to  their  cities  and  towns  that  the 
fire  fighters  in  their  communities  are  eligible 
for  membership  in  their  Fire  Fighters'  Union. 
Many  of  the  delegates  do  not  know  that  fire 
fighters  are  eligible  for  membership  in  organ- 
ized labor.  In  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  there 
are  about  6000  fire  fighters  we  would  like  to 
have  in  this  union.  At  present  we  have  about 
1500.  We  would  like  to  get  the  other  4500 
members  to  add  to  the  strength  of  our  Fire 
Fighters'  Unions  in  the  local  and  central  labor 
unions  and  to  the  State  Federation  of  Labor 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

President  Doyle :  I  hope  the  delegates  will 
take  note  and  assist  the  fire  fighters  in  any 
way  possible  to  add  to  their  already  fast  grow- 
ing organization. 

(Drawings  were  made  for  soap  products 
contributed  by  Lever  Brothers,  and  cakes  and 
pies  contributed  by  the  Gridley  Baking  Com- 
pany, Cambridge.) 

President  Doyle:  No  words  of  mine  would  do 
justice  to  our  next  speaker.  Therefore,  I  pre- 
sent to  the  convention,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  and  Industries,  a  delegate  from  the 
Sheet  Metal  Workers  Union,  Local  No.  17, 
Boston,  Mr.  James  T.  Moriarty. 


JAMES   T.  MORIARTY 

(Commissioner,     Department     of     Labor 
and  Industries) 

Mr.  President  and  fellow  delegates :  I  know 
you  have  had  a  tiresome  day,  and  I  don't 
know  anything  that  I  could  add  to  keep  you 
in  this  warm  room  for  any  length  of  time. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  this  morning.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  with  him  as  a  co-committeeman  on  the 
recess  committee.  I  have  been  at  many  gath- 
erings with  him  of  people  who  have  opposite 
views  to  you.  He  talked  no  differently  at  those 
gatherings  than  he  talked  to  you  this  morning. 
I  wonder  sometimes  if  I  am  still  with  you 
when  I  hear  fellows  who  have  had  the  edu- 
cation such  as  Mr.  Kennedy  has  had  to  see 
them  coming  and  clamoring  to  talk  to  you, 
and  I  think,  as  a  banker  and  as  an  investment 
man  that  he  talked  nearer  to  your  language 
in  every  word  he  uttered  than  anybody  I  ever 
heard  before  at  one  of  your  conventions. 

Then  I  heard  the  Dean  of  Harvard  Law 
School.  Never  did  I  believe  that  we  would  have 
professors  from  Harvard  come  to  us  and  tell 
us  the  plain  language  which  the  Dean  used. 
I  wonder  if  we  are  coming  into  our  own  with- 
out much  real  effort  by  ourselves  as  individuals. 


We  have  to  build  our  fences  by  trying  to 
get  legislation,  and  when  we  do  get  the  legis- 
lation and  think  we  have  won  a  battle,  we 
haven't  even  won  one-tenth  of  it.  We  pass 
labor  legislation  year  after  year,  but  the  Legis- 
lature, the  Senate,  the  Governors,  never  think 
of  giving  us  five  cents  to  enforce  those  laws. 
Of  all  the  legislation  that  was  passed  last 
year,  we  have  not  received  an  increase  for  the 
enforcement  of  those  laws,  but  you  fellows 
were  satisfied  because  you  got  the  law. 

If  we  don't  enforce  it,  you  don't  criticize  the 
Legislature,  you  don't  criticize  the  Governor 
— you   criticize  the  Department  of   Labor. 

I  have  been  coming,  here  for  nine  years  and 
I  have  been  pleading  with  you — I  have  gone 
to  the  central  labor  unions,  the  local  unions — - 
I  have  asked  for  money  to  carry  out  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  law  and  I  haven't  been 
very  successful  in  so  far  as  the  Legislature  is 
concerned.  I  think  you  people  ought  to  get 
concerned. 

I  suppose  many  of  you  would  criticize  some 
of  the  actions  of  the  Department,  and  I  assume" 
that  we  have  done  some  things  for  some  or- 
ganizations,   but,    of    course,    we    don't    expect 
any  credit  for  that.  That  is  our  duty. 

We  are  human ;  we  all  make  mistakes.  I 
can  see  some  faces  here  who  have  been  in  the 
Department  on  some  occasions  who  haven't 
received  all  of  the  things  they  would  have  liked 
to  receive  and  which  we  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  them  receive.  But,  sometimes,  I 
wonder  whether  I  agree  with  the  sanctity  of 
an  agreement.  Up  until  a  few  days  ago,  I  had 
always  believed  in  agreements.  Up  to  a  few 
days  ago,  I  always  preached  the  living  up  to 
of  agreements,  but  if  the  employer  has  found 
out  new  tricks  to  keep  us  from  getting  the 
things  we  are  rightfully  entitled  to,  then  I 
am  wondering  whether  I  believe  in  the  sanctity 
of  agreements. 

Of  course,  I  hear  criticism  every  time  a 
craft  goes  out  on  strike.  Even  some  of  the 
business  agents  of  some  crafts  have  criticized 
because  they  are  out  on  strike,  but  when  they 
go  out  on  strike,  they  don't  want  anybody  to 
criticize  them — they  are  doing  it  because  they 
think  they  have  a  right  to  do  it. 

Of  course,  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  placed  in 
the  position  that  I  don't  believe  in  agreements, 
because  I  do — but  there  is  something  that  has 
happened  within  the  last  month.  Fortunately, 
I  was  not  a  party  to  it.  I  happened  to  be  away 
from  town,  so,  I  can't  be  criticized  for  the 
things  that  happened.  The  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts Street  Railway  went  out  on  strike  some 
few  days  ago.  They  had  been  in  negotiations 
with  the  Trustees — two  appointed  by  the  State 
and  one  appointed  by  the  financial  interests. 
They  offered  them  something — the  men  refused 
it  by  a  secret  vote.  They  went  back  into  con- 
ference again,  and  when  they  did,  they  gave 
an  award  of  $255.84  to  each  employee  of  the 
Eastern  Massachusetts  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany. Now  the  money  which  they  gave  to  those 
employees  could  be  used  only  for  one  purpose 
— they  couldn't  buy  new  buses — there  was  only 
one  other  place  where  they  could  have  given 
it  and  that  was  to  Uncle  Sam,  in  taxes. 

After  the  men  went  out  on  strike,  they  did 
sit  down  and  they  made  an  agreement  which 
they  could  have  made  two  months  prior  to  the 
strike.  They  knew  there  were  only  two  places 
where  it  could  be  spent — why  the  hell  didn't 
they  give  it  to  their  men  right  away? 

Maybe  it  isn't  good  judgment  for  me  to  say 
this — maybe  I  shouldn't  have  said  it — of  course, 
I  know  that  during  that  time  a  lot  of  people 
couldn't  get  buses,  and  I  suppose  if  I  were 
in  town  and  riding  on  the  Eastern  Massachu- 
setts Street  Railway  I  might  have  criticized 
because  I  couldn't  ride. 

I  wonder  where  we  are  going  ?  If  I  could 
see    through    the    glasses    of    Dean    Landis,    I 
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think  we  are  going  for  a  nice  long  ride.  Still, 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  agree  with  him 
that  many  of  the  plants  in  Massachusetts  are 
being  run  from  the  grave.  And,  of  course, 
the  same  goes  for  our  labor  laws.  Most  of  the 
people  who  made  the  earlier  labor  laws  have 
gone  to  their  graves  and  we  haven't  done  much 
about  building  the  structure  so  that  it  will 
stand. 

It  is  being  reported  that  we  increased  the 
pay  on  compensation — which  I  think  is  a  fine 
thing.  But  let  me  tell  you  of  a  case.  I  had  a 
little  girl  14  years  of  age  who  lost  her  hand. 
But  that  mercantile  establishment — a  chain 
store  to  be  exact — and  all  of  the  laws  which 
we  have  on  our  statute  books  in  regards  to 
compensation  can  not  repay  that  kid  for  her 
hand.  Why  shouldn't  we,  while  we  are  in  as- 
sembly here,  have  a  law  which  provides  that 
anyone  hurt  under  those  circumstances,  and 
at  that  age,  the  state  will  at  least  give  them 
an  education  and  pay  for  that  education  to 
help  them  along  ? 

It  is  easy  passing  laws.  I  saw  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  go  into  being  some  years 
ago  and  what  have  we  gotten  out  of  it?  To 
begin  with,  you  had  one  member  of  organized 
labor  on  it  and  that's  the  only  one  you  had, 
and  you  haven't  got  anybody  now.  You  haven't 
anyone  in  that  department  to  whom  a  repre- 
sentative of  Labor  can  go  to  and  talk  to  him 
in  your  language,  and  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it? 

I  did  make  arrangements  with  the  manager 
of  that  store  that  he  pay  double  compensation 
to  that  kid.  There  is  nothing  in  my  laws  that 
gives  me  that  right  and  maybe  I  shouldn't 
take  it  because  they  might  stop  me  from  mak- 
ing any  more. 

I  had  a  boy  killed  in  Chicopee.  He  was  17 
years  of  age.  He  was  to  become  18  the  day 
after  he  was  killed.  He  was  killed  at  4 :30  in 
the  afternoon.  I  also  got  double  compensation 
for  that  mother.  There  isn't  anything  that 
the  state  could  pay  to  him  for  his  education, 
so  you  couldn't  compare  that  with  the  little 
girl  who  lost  her  left  hand. 

The  state  and  the  citizens  of  the  state  owe 
something  besides  compensation  to  people  who 
are  injured  under  those  circumstances,  in  order 
to  make  it  easier  in  life  for  them.  I  believe 
you  are  the  only  organization  who  is  capable 
of  putting  it  over. 

We  hear  about  taking  care  of  the  boys  com- 
ing home,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  amount 
of  sympathy,  but  what  are  you  doing  about 
taking  care  of  those  who  have  been  injured 
in  industry  or  those  who  have  been  killed?  We 
have  more  people  injured  and  maimed  in  in- 
dustry than  were  killed  or  maimed  during  the 
war. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  had  practically 
the  same  amount  of  Inspectors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  six.  during  the  last  10  years.  In- 
crease it  to  prevent  that  type  of  injury  in 
industry. 

So  if  we  are  going  forward,  we  ought  to 
help  those  who  are  unable  to  help  themselves. 

I  am  going  to  conclude  by  telling  a  story. 
A  few  weeks  ago,  one  of  the  representatives 
of  a  Boston  paper  came  to  me  and  wanted  me 
to  give  them  a  story  on  what  was  going  to 
happen  in  regards  to  all  of  the  strikes  which 
were  going  on  in  the  country.  I  said  to  him, 
"I  have  a  very  fine  one  for  you.  There 
have  been  negotiations  going  on  between  a 
firm  and  their  employees.  This  firm  employs 
about  2300  people.  Last  March,  one  of  the 
major  labor  organizations  filed  unfair  labor 
practices  before  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion. The  firm  settled  up  by  giving  everybody 
an  increase.  It  was  to  be  paid  on  a  Wednesday 
on  a  particular  week.  But  on  account  of  the 
Labor  Relations  Commission  not  handing  down 
a    decision,    notwithstanding    that    they   had    it 


from  March  up  until  a  month  ago,  I  said  that 
if  that  Board  doesn't  hand  down  a  decision  by 
5  o'clock  tonight,  there  will  be  pickets  around 
the  department  stores  in  Boston."  He  said : 
"Why  did  you  tell  me  that?  You  know  we 
won't   publish   the   story." 

The  company  had  decided  that  out  of  the 
2400  employees  there  were  600  they  were  not 
going  to  pay,  and  if  they  didn't  pay  those  600, 
the  people  were  going  out  on  strike.  I  said  to 
him,  'don't  I  remember  that  your  paper  last 
Tuesday  night  had  in  their  headlines  that 
250,000  were  going  to  be  discommoded  on  the 
South  Shore?''  He  said,  "That's  right."  I  said, 
"Did  it  happen?"  He  said,  "No."  So  I  said, 
"What  did  your  paper  say  about  it?"  "Oh," 
he  said,  "that  wasn't  news,  so  we  didn't  say 
anything  about  it."  I  said,  "Couldn't  you  have 
told  the  public  why  it   didn't  take  place"  ? 

Of  course,  I'm  going  to  say  something  that 
you  are  not  going  to  like  now.  I  don't  think 
any  of  you  are  paying  enough  for  what  you 
are  getting.  I'm  talking  to  the  membership. 
If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  you  needed 
money  to  carry  on  your  work,  this  is  the  time. 
And  there  is  on.y  one  way  in  which  the  labor 
movement  can  get  money  and  that  is  from 
your  dues.  I  think  you  ought  to  raise  your  dues 
in   many   instances. 

I  remember  when  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  used  to  get  along  with  one  and  one- 
half  cents  per  capita.  I  remember  when  we 
criticized  at  times  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  because  they  didn't  do  this  or  they  didn't 
do  that,  and  you  were  liberal  enough  and  I 
was  literal  enough  to  pay  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  18  cents  a  year.  I  agree 
that  you  were  liberal.  You  didn't  demand  many 
reports  on  how  they  spent  the  money.  Eighteen 
cents   a   year. 

Of  course,  they  did  raise  it  a  short  while 
ago,  which  caused  a  lot  of  flurry  within  the 
movement.  They  raised  it  a  half  cent,  and  now 
you  are  a  bit  more  libei*al  in  this  enlightened 
age  and  you  are  giving  them  24  cents  a  year. 

When  you  get  money  in  here,  you  have  to 
get  it  under  subterfuge.  You  have  to  put  on 
some  special  assessment  in  order  to  get  money 
for  the  State  Federation  of  Labor.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  that  you  will  need  a  lot  of  money. 

Let's  talk  about  Barnes.  I  know  there  used 
to  be  a  time  we  used  to  have  barns  when 
there  were  horses  around,  but  last  night  I 
happened  to  be  in  a  place,  and  this  man  and 
I  met  an  assistant  attorney  general  and  he 
told  _  us  that  a  great  deal  of  letters  which  were 
coming  into  Mr.  Barnes'  office  were  signed  by 
members  of  organizations  of  Labor.  The  criti- 
cism of  our  own  movement  was  coming  from 
members  of  our  own  organizations.  And  he 
said  that  Mr.  Barnes  is  going  to  win  those 
bills  which  he  is  going  to  have  on  the  ballot. 
And  I  wonder  what  you  are  going  to  do  about 
it? 

He  made  an  address  in  the  City  of  Worcester 
last  week  to  the  Women's  Republican  Club  and 
he  talked  about  labor  laws.  Maybe  many  of 
you  read  it.  He  said  he  remembered  the  time 
when  the  Legis^ture  was  in  the  control  of  the 
employer,  and  the  banker,  and  the  railroad,  but 
now  it  is  in  control  of  Labor  and  all  they 
need  to  do  is  to  write  out  checks  and  give  it 
to  the  politicians. 

When  I  read  it,  I  wondered  where  the  hell 
I  had  been  all  my  life.  But  I  go  further.  Mr. 
Barnes  served  in  the  Legislature  when  it  was 
in  control  of  the  employer,  he  said,  but  every 
vote  of  his  was  against  the  peop^  whom  he 
says  are  now  in  control,  and  I  wonder  what 
he  did  to  turn  it  over  to  us  ?  I  wonder  if  he 
presented  any  bills  to  compel  the  corporations 
to  file  the  same  type  of  law  he  wants  you  to 
file? 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  not  as  Labor  Commis- 
sioner of  Massachusetts,  but  as  a  trade  union- 
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ist,  as  a  member  of  a  labor  organization,  as 
President  of  a  local  union  in  Boston,  and  as 
an  International  Vice-President  of  my  own 
international  organization,  you  will  have  to 
do  something  besides  criticize.  You  will  have  to 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  you  will 
have  to  get  behind  the  officers  of  this  organi- 
zation. You  will  have  to  find  out  what  they  are 
doing,  and  when  they  need  help,  you  will  have 
to  give  it  to  them,  and  don't  ask  any . questions. 
If  you  don't  do  these  things,  they  will  have 
me  stumping  around,  talking  the  same  way 
as  Mr.  Kennedy  did.  You  will  be  controlled 
from  the  grave,  too. 

I  could  stand  here  a  great  part  of  the  day 
and  I  could  tell  you  things  that  have  gone 
on  over  a  period  of  years.  Of  course,  I  know 
the  young  fellows  say — those  old  fellows  ought 
to  take  a  back  seat  and  let  the  young  fellows 
do  it.  I  think  we  gave  you  a  foundation.  If 
you  can't  build  from  that  foundation,  it  won't 
be  the  fault  of  those  who  have  passed  on,  it 
will  be  your  fault.  You  have  every  opportunity 
- — even  Clarence  Barnes,  who  is  your  enemy, 
claims  you  have  control,  and  if  you  have  con- 
trol why  not  use  it? 

I  agree  with  the  Dean  that  maybe  we  are 
going  into  a  political  arena.  Maybe  we  are 
going  to  be  a  part  of  some  political  group.  I 
hope  that  I  won't  be  here  when  that  time 
comes.  I  hope  I  will  have  gone  to  my  resting 
place  when  that  takes  place.  Of  course,  he's 
learning ;  I'm  not.  I  have  had  some  experiences 
which  he  hasn't  had.  But  from  that  experience, 
if  some  of  you  fellows  have  ever  been  in  a 
jurisdictional  fight  between  two  labor  organiza- 
tions, then  any  fight  which  takes  place  between 
employer  and  employee  is  only  a  skirmish, 
more  so  if  you  get  a  couple  of  Irishmen — one 
on  each  side.  Neither  will  give  but  both  of 
them  will  take. 

I  don't  think  there  ought  to  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  jurisdictional  strike  within  our  move- 
ment. And  I  may  change  my  mind  in  regards 
to  a  political  party,  because  I  have  been  in 
the  middle  of  both  of  them,  and  I  was  always 
willing  to  take  and  never  willing  to  give  until 
they  battered  my  brains  out.  Then  the  other 
fellow  took  and  I  didn't  even  have  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  and  that  is  generally  the  way 
jurisdictional  disputes  wind  up. 

I  plead  with  your  movement.  I  plead  with 
the  building  tradesmen  especially  that  strikes 
can  be  settled  before  just  as  well  as  they  can 
be    settled    afterwards,    and    I    would    criticize 


them  the  same  as  I  criticized  the  Trustees  of 
the  Eastern  Massachusetts  for  not  giving  what 
they  had  an  opportunity  of  giving,  before  they 
discommoded  a  half  million  of  our  people  and 
put  them  to  an  inconvenience  for  a  period  of 
days. 

As  I  look  and  see  these  faces,  they  bring 
back  memories  of  things  that  have  happened 
in  my  time.  Only  the  other  day  I  saw  a  man 
and  I  said  to  him,  "Why  don't  you  let  me  send 
a  man  to  your  international  and  you  send  one 
of  your  men  in  here?"  "Oh,  no,"  he  said.  "I 
don't  want  an  international  man."  I  said, 
'You  may  lose."  "Well,  I  don't  care  whether 
we  lose  or  not,"  he  said.  I  said,  "That's 
funny."  "Well,"  he  said,  "that's  it.  Either 
take  what  I  have  offered  or  there  will  be  no 
settlement."  There  was  a  man  from  the  same 
international  with  him,  and  this  man  said  to 
me,   "Of  course,  I  don't  agree  with  him." 

And  there  is  your  situation.  I  think  every 
difficulty  can  be  settled  if  we  will  be  reason- 
able. 

Some  fellow  reminded  me  of  what  I  said 
some  years  ago,  and  I  make  the  same  state- 
ment notwithstanding  that  I  am  a  boss  now. 
I  said  that  I  never  met  a  good  boss.  I  have 
always  met  some  employers  who  are  a  little 
better  than  others,  but  I  have  never  met  a 
good  one.  And  I  assume  that  that  is  what 
some  of  my  employees  say  about  me. 

I  have  kept  you  longer  than  I  intended.  Bill 
Doyle  told  me  that  if  I  talked  until  five  o'clock 
he  would  adjourn  the  meeting.  I've  gone  be- 
yond that. 

I'm  glad  to  have  been  with  you.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  come  here ;  it  is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  serve  you. 

President  Doyle:  Thank  you,  Jim  Moriarty. 
One  thing  we  are  grateful  for  is  that  you 
have  always  maintained  your  complete  inde- 
pendence. 

Delegates,  before  you  leave,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  that  on  the  rostrum, 
during  the  entire  afternoon  session,  Lit.  Com- 
mander, and  your  Secretary,  Kenneth  I.  Tay- 
lor has  been  with  us.  He  will  speak  to  you 
at  the  banquet  tonight. 

That  is  all  on  our  calendar  for  this  after- 
noon. I  now  declare  the  convention  adjourned 
until   10   o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Whereupon,  at  5 :15  o'clock  p.m.,  the  con- 
vention was  declared  adjourned  until  10 :00 
a.m.  Sunday. 
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SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1945 

MORNING   SESSION 


>  The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10  :30 
o'clock  Sunday  morning,  by  President  Doyle. 

President  Doyle:  Will  the  convention  please 
come  to  order?  The  invocation  this  morning 
will  be  delivered  by  Rabbi  Herman  H.  Rubeno- 
vitz  of  Temple  Mishkan  Tenia,  Roxbury. 

INVOCATION 
Rabbi  Herman  H.   Rubenovitz 

Almighty  God,  and  Father,  Ruler,  Creator  of 
the  universe,  we  approach  Thee  this  morning 
in  all  humility  to  offer  up  our  gratitude  for  the 
blessings  of  victory  and  the  reestablishment  of 
peace  which  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  unto  us. 

In  Thy  inspired  word  recorded  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, thou  hast  taught  us  that  man  is  created 
to  labor,  that  he  attains  his  true  stature  as 
child  of  God,  as  useful  member  of  society, 
through  honest  work. 

Do  Thee  grant,  O  Almighty  God,  that  this 
organization,  the  State  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  become  a  powerful 
instrumentality  for  establishing  here  in  this 
blessed  land  of  ours,  man's  right  to  work, 
man's  right  to  a  living  wage,  which  the  r>er- 
former  of  honest  work  justly  earns,  and  to  a 
leisure  consecrated  through  prayer,  refined 
through  the  enjoyment  of  the  arts,  sweetened 
through  wholesome  recreation  and  friendly  in- 
tercourse  with   fellow  man. 

May  these  principles  which  are  indeed  the 
guiding  principles  of  this  great  organization 
Si-  A™erican  labor  be  firmly  established  in 
this  bessed  land  of  ours,  the  United  States 
ot  America,  and  may  they  be  extended  and 
spread  all  through  the  world  wherever  Thy 
children,  human  beings,  have  been  exploited 
and  oppressed,  so  that  they,  too,  may  come  to 
share  in  these  blessings,  these  rights,  these 
privileges  which  we  are  striving  for  here 
Amen. 

President  Doyle:  When  we  adjourned  yes- 
terday, the  first  order  of  business  this  morn- 
ing was  to  be  the  resolution  that  was  tabled 
At  the  present  moment,  the  writer  of  the  reso- 
lution, the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee, and  our  Acting  Secretary  are  working 
on  a  draft  of  a  resolution  that  it  is  expected, 
when  it  is  presented  to  the  convention,  will  be 
immediately  adopted.  That  being  the  case  we 
W1w    Tait  the  Presentation   of  the   resolution 

We  have  with  us  this  morning,  Professor 
lait,  the  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  at 
.Brown  University. 

The  subject  he  will  speak  on  is,  "The  Out- 
Iook  , or  Labor."  Professor  Taft  spoke  to  our 
first  Labor  Institute  in  1940,  when  he  then 
iook  for  his  subject,  "The  Outlook  for  Labor." 

I  present  to  this  convention,  Professor  Taft. 

PHILIP   TAFT 

(Associate      Professor      of      Economics, 

Brown   University) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  very  desirable,  in  periods 
of  prosperity,  to  take  stock  a  bit  of  the  past. 
and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  labor 
movement  to  do  that. 

As  I  look  over  this  audience,  I  see  many 
older  men  who  undoubtedly  remember  the  time 
when  Labor  had  much  greater  difficulty  in    or- 


ganizing and  in  maintaining  its  unions.  *  It 
isn't  many  years  since  the  injunction  in  labor 
disputes  has  been  abolished.  It  isn't  many 
years  since  Labor  has  won  the  right  to  or- 
ganize, and  has  been  protected  in  that  right 
by  government,  and  for  that  reason,  it  seems 
to  me,  at  least,  that  Labor  must  always  take 
cognizance  of  the  changing  mood  of  public 
opinion. 

Whatever  one  may  say,  public  opinion,  of 
course,  while  it  is  rather  amorphous  and  in- 
definite, yet  plays  an  important  role,  and  the 
labor  movement  is  too  important,  is  too  vital 
in  our  society,  to  be  either  injured  or  im- 
periled  by  a   shift   in  public   opinion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  organized  labor  has 
never  set  forth  its  real  contribution  to  our 
society.  You  can  pick  up  any  newspaper  and 
you  can  find  all  sorts  of  reports  of  what 
Labor  is  doing,  what  grievous  crimes  Labor  is 
committing.  You  won't  find  many  reports  of 
the  constructive  contributions  that  Labor  is 
making. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  Labor  is  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  our  democracy.  The  proof 
of  that  is  that  in  every  country  where  democ- 
racy no  longer  exists  or  hasn't  existed,  there 
you  do  not  find,  or  there,  an  independent  labor 
movement   is   absent. 

Now,  the  reason  Labor  has  a  bad  press  is 
not  altogether  due  to  the  fact  that  the  news- 
papers are  controlled  by  corporate  wealth. 
That  may  be  a  contributory  factor,  but  that 
isn't  all.  Labor  has  never  taken  the  time  to 
inform  the  public  of  its  many  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  the  community ;  what  it  does 
to  stabilize  industry,  what  it  does  to  eliminate 
oppressive  conditions  in  industry,  what  it  has 
done  to  improve  the  lot  of  women  in  industry, 
to  abolish  child  labor  and  to  raise  the  general 
standards  of  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  school  that  all  of  us 
boast  of,  everyone  boasts  about  free  public 
schools,  was  at  first  suggested  by  the  organized 
labor  movement,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that 
is  one  of  the  fields  that  the  state  federations 
and  the  city  centrals  could  become  more  active 
in,  to  tell  the  story  of  organized  labor  to  the 
general  community,  and  I  think  there  is  dan- 
ger in  not  doing  it,  because  labor  people  tend 
to  mix  with  labor  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  good  union  man's  friends  are  usually  good 
union  men,  and  you  do  not  meet  those  groups 
in  the  community  that  are  either  hostile  or 
indifferent  to   organized   labor. 

If  they  are  indifferent,  it  means,  of  course, 
that  they  are  susceptible  to  the  propaganda 
of  the  other  side,  and  the  radio  programs  that 
the  labor  organizations  have  are  very  small  and 
rather  puny.  They  are  all  right,  but  they  don't 
play  a  very  important  role  in  this  entire  pic- 
ture, and  that  is  one  of  the  jobs  that  the 
state  federations  and  the  city  centrals  have,  to 
inform  the  community  of  the  constructive  ef- 
forts— and  there  are  many — to  inform  the 
community  of  why  certain  demands  are  made, 
to  inform  the  i  community  just  what  is  the 
view,  what  is  the  outlook  or  the  attitude  of 
the  organized  labor  movement  on  all  of  the 
issues  of  the  day.  And  the  community  should 
be  told  of  the  contributions,  such  as  the  Com- 
munity Fund,  and  other  activities  that  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  participates  in.  Those 
should  be  told  about  more  loudly,  more  voci- 
ferously than  is  being  told  today. 

Now,  here  is  one  place  that  the  labor  move- 
ment  seems    to    me   has    failed,    in    not   telling 
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what  it  actually  has  done  to  improve  the 
standards  of  America.  It  has  not  done  that 
job,  and  there  isn't  any  doubt  about  it  in  my 
mind,  and  all  you  need  to  do  is  to  speak  to 
people  who  are  not  union  men,  and  you  find 
that  out. 

There  is  another  place  where  the  organized 
labor  movement  might  very  well  improve, 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  direction  of 
getting  better  information  on  economic  and 
social  events  to  its  leaders.  The  American 
labor  movement  has  done  very  well,  but  not 
well  enough,  and  in  that  direction,  there  is' 
need  for  better  information,  especially  if  we 
get — and  I  hope  we  do  not — but  if  we  even 
get  a  spread  of  arbitration,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  members  and  the  leaders  of  organized 
labor  must  be  prepared  with  facts.  They  must 
be  prepared  with  arguments,  and  some  or- 
ganizations did  extremely  well.  I  am  not 
going  to  make  any  invidious  comparisons,  but 
if  I  may  say,  because  I  know  the  work  of 
this  organization  better  than  any  in  New 
England,  I  think  on  the  whole,  the  teamster 
cases  before  the  regional  area  of  the  War 
Labor   Board   were  well   presented. 

The  reason  I  am  singling  out  the  teamsters 
is  because  I  was  on  the  teamster  panel  of  the 
Regional  Board,  and  met  many  of  their  men, 
and  I  may  say  that  on  the  whole,  they  always 
came  armed  with  facts  and  arguments.  They 
made  a  gpod  case  for  their  people,  and  that  is 
something  that  the  rest  of  the  labor  movement 
must  learn  to  do,  because  with  13  or  14  million 
people  organized,  and  with  organization  in  the 
strategic  industries,  public  utilities  and  other 
vital  industries,  the  labor  movement  itself 
may  be  reluctant  to  use  the  strike  weapon  as 
readily  as  if  you  have  a  clothing  factory  or 
some  small   retail  outlet. 

I  mean  there  is  a  problem  there  for  the 
labor  movement  because  when  you  pull  a 
strike,  that  inconveniences  thousands  of 
people,  even  though  your  cause  is  just.  You 
are  likely  to  get  some  public  reactions,  and  the 
leaders  of  labor  know  that  and  they  are  very 
reluctant  to  strike  in  those  instances,  and  for 
that  reason,  you  may  be  thrown  either  before 
a  governmental  or  a  private  arbitration,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  be  equipped  with  facts  and 
figures. 

Now  those  are  two  directions,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  labor  movement  can  very  well  im- 
prove and  expand  the  services  that  it  gives  to 
the  locals. 

Now  what  is  the  general  outlook  for  the 
future  ? 

Of  course,  there  is  one  difference,  and  a 
very  important  difference  between  the  end  of 
this  war  and  the  end  of  the  last  war,  and 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, it  is  very  important.  Those  of  you 
who  recall  the  events  after  the  last  war,  we 
had  what  was  called  an  American  plan,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  American  plan  was  to 
eliminate  unionism  wherever  it  was  found. 
It  was  an  open  shop  movement  strongly 
financed  and  supported  by  large  industry,  very 
aggressive  leadership,  and  we  know  we  had 
many  difficulties,  many  strikes,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  efforts  of  many  industrialists  to 
rout  out  the  labor  organizations  that  had  been 
formed  in  their  plants  during  World  War  I  or 
a  little  before  World  War  I. 

This  time,  the  situation  is  changed.  There 
is  as  yet  no  organized  opposition,  no  organized 
attempt  to  attack  labor  organizations  as  such. 
Certainly  it  isn't  evident.  If  there  is  any- 
thing, it  is  very  quiet  and  doesn't  have  the 
great  publicity  support,  and  if  there  are 
leaders  of  that,  they  are  certainly  keeping  very 
much  under  cover.  By  the  end  of  the  last 
war,  the  movement  was  in  full  swing,  was 
very  aggressive,  was  very  well  financed  and 
was  creating  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  for  labor 


organizations,  and  most  of  the  post-war  strikes 
in  World  War  I  were  the  result  of  industry's 
efforts  to  rout  out  the  organizations  of  labor. 

We  have  changed  in  that  regard.  The  or- 
ganized labor  movement  is  not  in  danger,  at 
least,  it  seems  to  me,  from  any  employer  at- 
tack, either  because  of  changing  public  senti- 
ment or  because  of  the  large  growth  of  labor 
organizations,  which  makes  it  neither  feasible 
nor  advisable,  even  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  most  hostile  employer. 

The  organized  labor  movement  has  estab- 
lished itself  as  an  integral  and  important  part 
of  the  American  economy. 

Now,  the  important  objective  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  movement  must  be  to  maintain 
itself,  and  may  I  say,  upon  the  wisdom  of  our 
action  or  of  the  action  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  immediate  future  will,  to  some 
extent,  depend  how  well  that  is  going  to  be 
done.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  organized 
labor  movement  is  going  to  remain  strong  and 
powerful  in  the  United  States.  It  will.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  it. 

Moreover,  if  certain  segments  of  industry 
ever  eliminated  the  unions,  they  would  find 
that  they  would  not  solve  their  problems,  but 
that  their  problems  might  increase  for  quite 
some  time. 

So  far  as  the  general  picture  is  concerned, 
the  outlook  for  American  labor,  though,  we 
must  expect  some  decrease  in  membership ; 
that  is  almost  inevitable ;  you  can't  avoid  that. 
There  will  be  some  increases,  but  it  will  be  by 
no  means  drastic,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  to  be 
at  all  drastic,  nor  is  there  any  immediate 
prospect  of  all-out  attack  upon  labor,  and  that 
is  something,  I  think,  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  that  labor  must  keep  public 
sentiment  in  line  so  that  there  are  not  any 
fundamental  attacks  or  modifications  of  the 
protection  that  labor  has,  especially  protection 
against  the  injection  of  the  courts  into  labor 
disputes.  That  would  be  very  dangerous,  and 
that  imposes  upon  every  official  of  the  labor 
movement,  the  obligation  to  remain  calm,  and 
I  think  especially  in  the  issuance  of  public 
statements,  that  we  must  not  antagonize  the 
Community,  because  there  are  attempts  being 
made  to  somewhat  slice  off  some  of  the  rights, 
to  modify  some  of  the  protections  that  are  now 
given   to   organized   labor. 

I  think  by  following  a  moderate  policy,  such 
as  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  fol- 
lowed throughout  its  history,  by  being  careful 
in  public  relations  and  by  improving  public 
relations,  it  seems  to  me  that  Labor  has  the 
great  opportunity  of  maintaining  its  position, 
and  in  the  years  to  come,  of  strengthening  its 
influence    in    American    life. 

That  is  all,  I  think,  that  I  have  to  say  this 
morning. 

I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Board  for  inviting  me  to  speak  to  you, 
because  I  find  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  for  me  to  come  and  to  speak  to 
you  gentlemen  who  have,  many  of  whom 
have  made  I  can  assure  you,  a  very  signifi- 
cant contribution  not  only  to  the  life  of  your 
state,    but   to   the   life   of   the   nation. 

Thank  you. 

President  Doyle:  Thank  you,  Professor  Taft. 
It  is  our  pleasure,  I  assure  you,  to  have  you 
with  us  this  morning. 

I  believe  Delegate  McLaren  is  now  prepared 
to  put  before  the  convention  his  resolution 
that  was  tabled  yesterday.     Delegate  McLaren. 

Delegate  McLaren  (Stone  Masons  No.  9, 
Boston)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  guests  and  fellow 
members  of  the  Federation  of  Labor :  I  de- 
sire to  submit  this  Resolution  as  was  agreed 
upon  at  yesterday's  meeting: 
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RESOLUTION  No.  12 
FAIR   EMPLOYMENT    PRACTICES    LAW 

Whereas,  This  great  democracy  called 
America,  was  founded  in  freedom,  and 

Whereas,  At  the  New  Orleans  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  racial  and 
religious  bigotry  and  discrimination  were  con- 
demned by  unanimous  vote,  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  enjoined  by  President 
William  Green  to  "carry  on  and  expand  the 
good  work  it  has  already  done  so  that  the 
principle  of  industrial  equality  of  all  men  will 
be  established  beyond  question  in  every  section 
of  the  country."  The  task  of  carrying  out  that 
mandate  now  rests  with  every  union  and  with 
each  and  every  worker  who  is  a  member  of 
a  union.  We  must  not  falter  or  fail.  We  must 
fight  to  maintain  and  preserve  American  prin- 
ciples and  the  American  way  of  life.  The  faces 
of  all  working  men  and  women  must  be  turned 
everlastingly  against  racial  and  religious  dis- 
crimination and  in  favor  of  freedom,  liberty, 
equality  and  democracy ;  prejudice  and  intol- 
erance are  crimes   against  democracy,   and 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  considers  the  problems  of  dis- 
crimination as  one  whose  nature  will  definitely 
affect  our  reconversion  success  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Executive  Board  to  draft  a  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Law,  and  present  same  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  next  session  in  January,   1946. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  John  McLaren,  Stone 
Masons   No.   9,   Boston.] 

I  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

President  Doyle :  It  is  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  Resolution  as  presented 
by   Delegate   McLaren   be  adopted. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Acting  Secretary 
Wilkinson. 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  resolution  just  presented  and  ac- 
cepted for  consideration  by  this  convention,  in 
the  opinion  of  your  humble  servant,  is  in  ap- 
propriate form.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there 
is  anybody  in  this  hall  that  deplores  and  is  op- 
posed to  the  vicious  practice  of  racial  and  re- 
ligious discrimination  any  more  than  myself. 

I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  fortunate  in- 
dividuals who  had  the  opportunity  to  come  to 
this  great  country  from  a  nation  whose  people 
had  been  oppressed  for  eight  centuries.  And  I 
know  something  about  intolerance  and  dis- 
crimination. The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  knows  something  about  discrimination 
and  intolerance,  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  very  clearly  has  indicated  the  path 
that  must  be  followed  by  every  one  of  us  that 
treasures   the   name  of   trade   unionism. 

In   the   resolution   adopted   by  the    1944   con- 
vention, the  last  session  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration   of    Labor,     dealing    with    racial     dis- 
crimination, the  resolution  reads  as  follows : 
"That    the    unions     affiliated     with     the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  be  urged  to 
wage  an  unrelenting  struggle  against  the 
groups    responsible    for    the    spreading    of 
the      poison      of      anti-Catholicism,      anti- 
Protestantism     and     anti-Semitism,     anti- 
Negroism  and  other  forms  of  racial  preju- 
dice,  and  that  the  Executive  Council  give 
all   possible   support   to    international    and 
local  unions  in  the  undertaking  and  carry- 
ing out  of  an  education  program  calculated 
to    promote    tolerance,    understanding    and 
amity  among  the  various  groups   compris- 
ing   this    family    of     American    organized 
labor." 

In  considering  the  question  of  correcting 
intolerance,  we  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  by 
the  mere  passage  of  legislation,  that  we  are 
going  to  stamp  out  intolerance,  any  more  than 
the  passage  of  the  Volstead  Act  stamped  out 


the  evil  of  drunkenness,  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied by  an  educational  program  that  will 
cure  the  underlying  facts,  the  underlying  ills 
that  cause  racial  and  religious  discrimination. 

And  in  all  probability,  if  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced here,  a  bill  drafted  by  somebody  outside 
the  Federation  of  Labor — and  you  can  natu- 
rally understand  that  such  a  bill  is  long 
and  involved — in  the  interests  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  I  would  take 
the  floor  and  I  would  urge  the  defeat  of  any 
resolution  calling  for  the  adoption  of  a  specific 
bill  until  we  had  adequate  time — and  that  time 
isn't  presented  to  us  here  in  this  convention — 
to  study  it,  to  find  out  its  effects  and  to  find 
out  if  it  would  effectively  cure  the  ill  that 
we  are  speaking  about.  So  therefore,  if  this 
resolution  is  adopted,  it  will  become  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  Branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  through  its  execu- 
tive officers,  to  prepare  a  measure  that  will 
meet  the  requirements  of  your  resolve  and  to 
meet  the  standard  established,  the  high 
standard  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
as  adopted  by  the  1944  convention  at  New  Or- 
leans. 

It  will  do  us  little  good  to  foolishly  try  to 
convince  ourselves  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  discrimination.  I  know  that  it  exists,  and 
so  do  you.  You  may  have  some  definite  ideas 
as  to  how  it  can  be  cured.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
that.  I  have.  So  that  if  we  are  going  to  at- 
tack the  problem  correctly,  if  we  are  going 
to  approach  it  intelligently,  then  the  proposi- 
tion proposed  in  this  resolution  should  be 
adopted. 

President  Doyle :  The  Chair  now  recognizes 
Delegate  Reilly. 

Delegate  Reilly  (Carpenters  No.  40,  Boston)  : 
To  keep  the  record  straight,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  parliamentary  procedure,  this  entire 
matter  was  laid  on  the  table  to  be  acted  on 
this  morning  with  various  amendments  in- 
cluded in  the  original  resolution.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chariman,  I  move  at  this  time  that  we 
take  the  matter  off  the  table  and  substitute  the 
previous  matter  with  this  resolution  and  pro- 
ceed on  debate. 

President  Doyle:  Naturally,  I  have  not  in 
front  of  me  the  record  of  yesterday's  meeting, 
but  as  nearly  as  the  Chair  can  recall,  the  mat- 
ter was  laid  on  the  table  and  was  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  convention  in  the  form  as  drafted 
by  Delegate  McLaren.     Is  the  Chair  in  error? 

If  the  Chair  is  not  in  error,  then  the  matter 
is  properly  before  you  in  a  draft  as  presented 
to  the  convention  by  Delegate  McLaren. 

Delegate  Reilly:  The  point  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  debate  is  on  the  table ;  it  has  to 
be  taken  off  the  table  and  acted  upon. 

President  Doyle :  I  am  afraid  again,  Dele- 
gate Reilly,  that  we  agreed  that  we  would  take 
it  off  the  table  this  morning  and  I  don't  think 
any  action  of  the  convention  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  convention  already  decided  that  it 
should  be  taken  off  the  table  and  named  the 
time  that  it  must  be  taken  off  the  table. 

Delegate  Reilly:     My  point,  Mr.  Chairman — 

President  Doyle :  Is  the  Chair  wrong  ?  (The 
delegates   answered   "no.") 

Delegate  Reilly:  We  could  substitute  this 
resolution  for  another  matter. 

President  Doyle:  The  Chair  not  being 
wrong,  we  now  have  before  us  the  resolution 
as  presented  properly  by  Delegate  McLaren. 
Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Delegate  Stefani  is  on  the  floor.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Delegate  Stefani. 

Delegate  Stefani  (Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks 
No.    186,    Boston)  :      Mr.    Chairman    and    dele- 
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gates :  I  am  not  against  that  resolution  being 
presented  here  about  discrimination,  but  before 
we  do  this  and  that  on  that  resolution,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  the  Executive  Board  take 
into  consideration  several  aspects  as  to  the 
result  of  legislative  non-discrimination  among 
the  American  populace.  You  cannot  legislate 
discrimination  against  the  populace,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, until  we  have  educated  the  American 
people  that  intolerance  is  un-American. 

Delegate  Bowles  (Carpenters  No.  1416,  New 
Bedford)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 
At  yesterday's  session,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
this  matter  was  laid  over  for  a  stated  time,  and 
the  time  has  arrived,  and  we  are  now  as- 
sembled   and   the   matter    warrants    no    debate. 

President  Doyle :  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ?  It  has  been  regularly  moved  and 
seconded  that  the  resolution  as  read  by  Dele- 
gate McLaren  be  adopted.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  said  on  the  question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as 
are  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the  resolution  will 
signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye". 
Those  opposed  "no".  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is 
a  vote  and  so  ordered.  The  resolution  read  by 
Delegate  McLaren  is  adopted. 

Delegates,  I  would  like  to  announce  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Chair  to  present  to  the 
convention  President  Green  at  quarter  of 
twelve. 

The  next  speaker  is  one  I  think  will  prove  of 
interest  to  all  of  us.  He  is  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
the  fellow  who  takes  that  money  out  of  our 
envelopes  every  week.  I  present  to  the  con- 
vention; Roy  Blough,  Assistant  to  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Blough. 


ROY  BLOUGH 

(Assistant  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury) 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen : 
I  am  very  happy  to  be  here  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  convention  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor.  My  subject  is 
"Federal  Taxation." '  The  fact  that  you  have 
set  aside  time  on  a  crowded  program  for  a 
discussion  of  this  subject  indicates  your  recog- 
nition of  the  importance  of  taxation  to  Ameri- 
can Labor.  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
labor  statesmen  have  shown  such  active  in- 
terest in  the  subject  of  Federal  taxation.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  working  man  has  only 
recently  begun  to  pay  taxes.  He  has  always 
paid  taxes.  Some  he  was  aware  of,  but  many 
were  hidden.  He  has  paid  local  property  taxes 
either  through  taxes  paid  as  a  home  owner 
or  through  higher  rents  paid  as  a  tenant.  He 
has  paid  state  sales  and  excise  taxes,  motor 
vehicle  taxes,  and  franchise  taxes,  chiefly 
through  higher  prices  for  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices he  bought.  He  has  paid  payroll  taxes 
for  social  security.  He  has  also  paid  Federal 
taxes  through  excise  taxes  and  tariffs,  and  to 
an  undetermined  extent  through  the  shifting 
of  corporation   income   and  profits   taxes. 

However,  it  is  only  recently  that  many  in 
the  ranks  of  Labor  have  paid  the  Federal  in- 
dividual income  tax.  As  recently  as  1939,  a 
married  coup'e  had  an  exemption  of  $2500 
plus  $400  for  each  dependent.  For  the  normal 
million  taxable  income  tax  returns  were  filed 
on  1939  income.  The  war  has  drastically 
changed  this  picture.  Exemptions  for  the  sur- 
tax have  been  reduced  to  $500  per  capita,  i.e., 
S500  for  the  taxpayer,  $500  for  his  wife,  and 
$500  for  each  dependent.  For  the  normal 
tax,  the  exemption  fell  to  a  straight  $500  for 
each  income  recipient  regardless  of  his  marital 
status  or  the  number  of  his  dependents.  These 
decreases  in  exemptions,  when  combined  with 
the    rapid    rise    in    income    over    the    past    few 


years,  have  increased  the  number  of  returns 
filed  more  than  ten-fold.  Nearly  42  million, 
taxable  returns  have  been  filed  this  year  on 
1944  income.  At  the  same  time  that  exemp- 
tions have  fallen,  tax  rates  have  greatly  in- 
creased. The  upshot  has  been  that  the  Federal 
income  tax  for  the  wage  earner  has  grown 
froim  a  very  minor  to  a  very  major  matter. 
But  I  think  the  growing  interest  of  Labor 
in  Federal  taxation  is  not  due  solely  to  the  fact 
that  a  very  great  many  more  working  people 
pay  a  great  deal  more  tax  today  than  they 
did  a  few  years  ago.  I  think  it  is  due  also  to  a 
realistic  appreciation  of  the  role  that  taxes 
play  in  the  economic  system.  Taxes  running 
into  the  tens  of  billions  are  bound  to  influence 
profoundly  not  only  the  distribution  of  the 
national  income  but  also  the  vo'ume  of  in- 
come, production,  and  employment.  And 
Labor,  in  common  with  other  groups,  is  de- 
termined that  those  influences  shall  be  in  the 
right  direction. 

Federal  revenues  increased  from  $5.4  billion 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940  to  $46.5 
billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1945.  That  is  a 
tremendous  increase.  It  was  due  in  part  to 
much  heavier  tax  rates  and  new  taxes  and 
in  part  to  a  rapidly  rising  national  income. 
During  the  same  period  the  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  increased  from  $9.1 
billion  for  1940  to  $100  billion  for  1945.  War 
activities  in  1945  accounted  for  $90.5  billion 
out  of  the  $100  billion  expenditure.  The  deficit 
for  the  fiscal  year  1945  was  $53.6  billion. 

Of  course  these  wartime  expenditures  are  de- 
clining. The  latest  budget  estimate  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1946  indicates  ex- 
penditures for  war  activities  of  $50.5  billion 
out  of  total  Federal  expenditures  of  $66.4  bil- 
lion. Tax  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1946 
are  expected  to  total  $36  billion,  leaving  a 
deficit  of  $30.4  billion.  The  last  time  the 
Federal  deficit  was  running  at  the  rate  of  $30 
billion  a  year  the  Congress  was  considering 
increases  in  taxes.  Today  it  is  considering 
some  tax  reductions.  Of  course,  last  time  the 
deficit  was  rapidly  expanding  while  today  it  is 
rapidly  shrinking.  The  rate  of  Federal  ex- 
penditure will  continue  to  decline  as  war  ac- 
tivities are  completed  and  liquidated.  Where 
it  will  level  off  is  not  yet  clear.  However, 
this  much  is  clear:  Federal  expenditures  can- 
not be  expected  to  recede  to  prewar  levels. 

Sick,  and  disabled  veterans  must  be  cared 
.for.  Veterans  must  be  re-established  in  peace- 
time jobs.  The  Federal  debt,  which  is  now 
approximately  $262  billion,  must  be  serviced 
at  a  cost  of  more  than  $5  billion  a  year  for 
interest  alone.  Moreover,  the  peace  must  be 
won.  Enemy  countries  must  be  occupied  to 
make  them  powerless  and  to  start  them  to- 
ward a  democratic,  peaceful  future.  A  suf- 
ficiently large  military  establishment  must  be 
maintained  in  the  interests  of  defense.  There 
will  a^o  be  nonwar  programs  to  aid  agricul- 
ture, the  unemployed  and  the  aged.  Public 
works  expenditures  have  been  at  a  standstill. 
All  these,  together  with  the  ordinary  civilian 
expenditures  of  Government,  will  cost  money. 
I  will  not  venture  to  estimate  the  probable 
normal  postwar  budget.  That  will  depend 
largeV  on  Congressional  policy.  Most  of  the 
well-considered  estimates  which  have  been 
made  have  been  well  above  $20  billion  a  year. 
Some  of  them  have  been  much  higher  than 
that.  , 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  postwar  tax  reduc- 
tion, even  when  it  has  run  its  full  course, 
will  leave  the  total  Federal  tax  burden  several 
times  as  high  as  it  was  before  the  war. 

The  financing  of  the  war  was  done  on  a 
mass  basis.  More  than  50  million  people  paid 
Federal  income  taxes,  to  say  nothing,  of  ex- 
cises and  other  taxes.  More  than  85  million 
bought    War    Savings    Bonds.       It    is    an     in- 
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escapable  fact  that  the  heavy  responsibilities 
placed  on  the  Federal  Government  will  require 
a  continuance  of  mass  taxation  in  peacetime. 
When  revenue  requirements  are  modest,  they 
can  be  met,  if  desired,  from  a  fairly  narrow 
tax  base  affecting  only  a  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  the  leeway  to  do  this  disappears 
when  revenue  requirements  rise  to  the  levels 
we  now  face.  Statistics  demonstrate  what  our 
common  sense  tells  us,  namely,  that  a  tax  bill 
of,  say,  $20  or  $25  billion  cannot  be  met 
without  taxing  on  a  broad  base.  Thus,  in 
the  calendar  year  1946,  it  is  expected  that  out 
of  $130  billion  of  income  payments  only  about 
$5.4  billion  will  be  received  in  taxable  in- 
come brackets  of  over  $10,000.  This  is  income 
before  tax.  Even  100  per  cent  taxation  at  these 
higher  levels  would  do  no  more  than  make  a 
dent  on  a  $20  or  $25  billion  budget.  Less 
than  $14  billion  will  be  received  in  taxable  in- 
come brackets  above  $2000.  Obviously,  the 
bulk  of  the  population  will  necessarily  share 
in   the  Federal  tax  burden. 

With  taxes  looming  so  large  in  the  post- 
war budgets  of  the  Nation  and  its  citizens,  and 
with  the  room  for  tax  reduction  correspond- 
ingly limited,  it  becomes  critically  important 
to  follow  certain  guiding  principles  of  sound 
tax  policy.  A  first  principle  now  and  always 
is  that  taxes  should  be  fair  and  equitable,  that 
they  should  be  distributed  in  accordance  with 
ability  to  pay.  This  principle  has  often  been 
abused.  Tax  proposals  of  the  worst  kind  have 
sometimes  been  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
attractive  garb  of  ability  to  pay.  Where  the 
garment  did  not  fit,  the  hope  apparently  was 
that  fast  talk  and  rapid  gestures  would  keep 
it  from  being  noticed.  Despite  such  occasional 
abuse,  the  principle  of  taxing  according  to 
ability  to  pay  stands  as  our  best  guide  to  a 
fair  distribution  of  the  postwar  Federal  tax 
burden.  " 

A  second  guiding  principle  for  postwar  tax 
revision  is  that  tax  policy  should  promote  a 
sound  economy.  A  sound  economy  has  a  high 
level  of  employment  and  national  income  and 
is  free  from  the  unstabilizing  influence  both 
of  inflation  and  of  deflation.  Taxation  of  the 
magnitude  that  we  face  cannot  help  but  have  a 
basic  re^tionship  to  the  health  and  stability 
of  our  national  economy.  Taxation  is  too 
powerfu1  an  instrument  to  be  used  blindly  with- 
out reference  to  economic  objectives.  The 
raising  of  revenue  itself  is  an  economic  ob- 
jective. Both  in  reducing  taxes  and  in  dis- 
tributing the  heavy  load  that  is  left,  the 
economic  repercussions  of  each  tax  change 
have  to  be  given  full  weight. 

The  discussion  of  taxation  in  terms  of  its 
effect  on  production  and  employment  is  not 
new,  bin  the  great  emnhasis  placed  on  this  re- 
lationship is  new.  Todav  all  sorts  or  tax 
plans  are  presented  to  the  public  and  defended 
in  terms  of  the  jobs  they  would  aTeo-edlv  cre- 
ate. Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  abib'tv-to-nav 
principle,  it  is  necessary  to  distin^n'sh  those 
which  have  merit  from  those  in  which  this 
talking1  point  is  used  to  rmVead  the  public 
and  to  hide  injustice  or  special  privilege. 

It  is  easy  to  emphasize  the  imnortance  of 
tax  policy  to  a  hierh  level  of  emnloyment  aid 
income.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  outline 
a  distribution  of  the  tax  burden  which  will. 
to  the  greatest  extent,  promote  a  hierh  level  of 
employment  and  income.  Employment  is  cre- 
ated and  maintained  bv  expenditures.  Apart 
from^  federal,  state  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures, these  expenditures  are  of  two 
kinds:  expenditures  by  busineQsmen  on  nn- 
duction  and  expenditures  bv  consumers.  Riu~o 
+he  individual  consumer  is  t^e  target  at  whi"h 
the  p^o^u^tive  machine  is  aimed,  consumption 
expenditure  is  really  the  prime  mover  of  our 
economy.  Without  consumntion  expenditures 
to  take  goods  and  services  off  the  market,  pro- 


duction and  investment  would  rapidly  shrivel 
up. 

Our  peacetime  economy  in  the  past  has  re= 
peatedly  suffered  from  a  lack  of  the  volume  of 
consumer  purchasing  power  which  is  necessary 
to  buy  the  products  of  industry  at  full  em- 
ployment levels.  The  result  has  been  a 
slackening  of  production  and  a  loss  of  em- 
ployment. To  maximize  consumer  spending 
for  the  long  pull  and  thus  to  bolster  employ- 
ment and  production  calls  for  taxes  which 
tread  as  lightly  as  possible  on  consumer  pur- 
chasing power.  In  the  long  run,  as  Secretary 
Vinson  has  repeatedly  pointed  out,  this  means 
that  the  progressive  personal  income  tax 
should  be  our  chief  source  of  tax  revenue  and 
that  sa'es  and  excise  taxes  should  be  eliminated 
as   far  as  possible. 

There  are,  of  course,  unusual  and  exceptional 
times  when  purchases  are  too  great,  leading  to 
inflation.  The  period  of  the  war  was  marked 
by  strong  inflationary  pressures.  Those  in- 
flationary pressures  have  not  ended.  It  is 
probable  that  they  will  continue  for  some  time 
to  come.  One  of  the  great  puzzles  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  and  distribution  of  desir- 
able tax  reduction  is  the  probable  balance  be- 
tween inflationary  forces  and  deflationary 
forces  gain  the  upper  hand,  tax  measures  to 
increase  aggregate  purchasing  power  will  not 
be  needed.  If  deflationary  forces  prevail,  meas- 
ures to  relieve  the  burden  on  mass  purchas- 
ing power  will  be  very  much   in  point. 

We  have .  noted  that  consumer  purchasing 
power  is  the  very  cornerstone  of  investment 
and  expenditures  on  production.  But  some- 
thing more  than  the  existence  of  consumer 
markets  is  needed  to  put  a  private  enterprise 
system  of  production  into  motion.  That  very 
essential  something-  is  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  profit,  I  am  thinking  here  of  profits  not 
so  much  in  their  ro'e  of  providing  additional 
funds  for  investment  as  in  their  role  of  pro- 
viding an  incentive  to  risk  funds  in  produc- 
tive enterprise.  If  the  large  supply  of  avail- 
able funds  is  to  be  coaxed  into  investment  and 
production  in  the  face  of  very  real  risk  of 
loss,  there  must  also  be  a  very  real  oppor- 
tunity for  profit.  It  follows  that  taxes  must 
not  t^ke  away  the  opportunity  for  a  net  profit 
sufficient  to  stimulate  investment  and  produc- 
tion. 

Now  the  dilemma  of  taxation  is  that  taxes 
must  be  borne  somewhere.  If  they  are  lifted 
from  mass  purchasing1  power  they  must  fall 
somewhere  else,  and  that  somewhere  is  very 
often  the  profits  of  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  thev  are  lifted  from  the  nrofits  of 
business  thev  mnst  in  many  ca°es  faM  on  con- 
sumer purchasing  power.  The  plainer  of 
taxes  in  ways  to  interfere  the  least  with  con- 
sumption and  nr^duction  and  the  balancing  of 
the  tax  load  effectively  and  fairlv  between  con- 
sumers and  bus'ness  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
di^cult   n^ohl^ms   of  tax  policy. 

In  considering  how  to  distribute  ta^es  most 
ennitaV.lv.  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
the  wvs  in  wni^h  taxes  affe"t  re^l  wa"es. 
Income  taxes  decrease  real  wa^es  bv  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  disposable  income  in  the 
hands  of  the  worker.  TTnd^r  our  nres°nt  svs- 
tem  of  income  tax  collection  through  with- 
holding", the  impact  is  directlv  on  the  take- 
hnme  nay.  Anv  tax  so  direct  as  this  is  par- 
ticularly vulnerable.  Taxes  are  unpleasant 
an^  wVen  WP  a^e  made  continually  conscious  of 
Rirnp+Viinq'  unnlea.saut  w«  try  to  fet  rid  o*  it. 
T+  fo]]ows  tn,,t  strong-  rtolitic^l  n^e^snrp  for  re- 

rhi"i~>g-  or  pl"rn'nat;n<T  r?"-vp*t  fpynq  lilce  t^°  in- 
r=r\wo    tax    can    he    b^i^t    nn    rather     ro.adHv. 

""t  it  m"s+  v>o  •j.prr>oTvi^or°d  °'si  that  in^i- 
re"t  tivos  ciit  into  r°°l  wao-es  jns+  as  suve1y 
as  direct  taxes,  and  much  less  emiitablv.  F,x- 
eise  taxes  and  tariffs  are  the  chief  indirect 
taxes  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government.     By 
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increasing  the  prices  of  commodities  and.  thus 
reducing  the  amount  which  an  individual  can 
buy  with  his  wages,  they  eat  into  the  amount 
of  real  wages.  There  is  also  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  some  parts  of  the  corporation  tax 
may  also  result  in  price  increases  and  thereby 
reduce  the  real  wages  of  the  worker.  These 
indirect  taxes  are  more  insidious  than  the 
income  tax  because  they  are  more  or  less  un- 
seen and  unrecognized.  They  are,  neverthe- 
less, burdens  just  as  direct  taxes  are  burdens. 
Moreover,  they  are  burdens  which  fall  on  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  at  the  lowest  levels  of 
income.  There  is  no  practicable  method  for 
recognizing  family  responsibilities  or  impos- 
ing progressive  rates  in  a  sales  tax,  as  there 
is    in   the   income   tax. 

The  Administration  has  opposed  consistently 
the  imposition  of  a  general  sales  tax  largely 
because  it  would  fall  most  heavily  on  those 
least  able  to  pay  it.  It  has  chosen  instead  to 
rely  on  progressive  income  taxes  to  raise  those 
sums  which  must  be  borne  by  the  public  at 
large.  In  seeking  postwar  reduction  of  in- 
come taxes,  care  must  be  exercised  that  the 
process  is  not  carried  to  the  point  where  the 
relative  tax  burdens  of  the  working  popula- 
tion are  increased  by  heavier  reliance  on  sales 
and  excise  taxes. 

Another  guiding  principle  of  tax  revision  for 
the  postwar  period  is  that  payment  should  be 
simple  and  convenient.  The  Individual  In- 
come Tax  Act  of  1944,  together  with  the  Cur- 
rent Tax  Payment  Act  of  1943,  went  a  long 
way  toward  modernizing  the  Federal  income 
tax.  The  taxpayer  has  been  made  current  in 
his  payments  and  does  not  have  the  overhang- 
ing liability  to  meet  in  case  of  declining  in- 
come and  employment.  The  tax  withholding 
process  enables  him  to  meet  his  tax  liability 
week  by  week  and  month  by  month  without 
disrupting  his  family  budgeting.  Although 
withholding  is  not  perfect  in  all  its  details  and 
will  no  doubt  be  improved,  both  employers  and 
employees  have  expressed  general  satisfaction 
with  the  withholding  system.  Taxes  can  be 
made  still  more  simple  and  convenient  and  this 
should  be  done.  However,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  simplicity  can  often  be  secured 
only  at  the  price  of  causing  inequity.  A  gross 
income  tax  would  perhaps  be  more  simple  than 
a  net  income  tax,  but  it  would  certainly  be 
far  less  equitable.  Loss  of  equity  is  a  large 
price  to  pay  for  additional  simplicity. 

Thus  far,  I  have  been  reviewing  some  of  the 
general  considerations  that  are  important  to 
the  formulation  of  postwar  tax  policy.  I 
should  like  to  devote  my  remaining  time  to 
the  record  of  action  in  this  field  to  date. 

Even  while  the  war  was  going  on,  the  post- 
war tax  problem  was  not  overlooked.  In  fact, 
formal  study  was  begun  as  early  as  June 
1944,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 
That  resolution  called  on  the  Treasury  tax  staff 
and  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  to>  work 
together  in  analyzing  the  problems  of  postwar 
taxation.  These  problems  have  been  under 
vigorous  study  by  the  two  groups  ever  since 
that  time.  In  addition,  the  views  of  Labor, 
agriculture,  and  business  have  been  sought  in  a 
series  of  conferences.  Not  all  of  the  groups  in- 
vited to  present  their  tax  views  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  but  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  insight  into  the  points 
of  view  and  needs  of  various  groups  of  tax- 
payers has  been  gained. 

The  first  fruits  of  this  joint  study  are  re- 
flected in  the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1945, 
which  was  enacted  early  this  past  summer. 
The  Tax  Adjustment  Act  was  intended  to  help 
industry  get  over  the  hump  of  reconversion  as 
speedily  as  possible.  It  has  been  seriously  mis- 
represented in  many  quarters  as  being  a  great 
tax   relief   act   for   corporations.     In   point   of 


fact,  the  Act  in  no  way  reduced  the  tax  lia- 
bilities of  corporations,  except  in  its  provision 
designed  to  aid  small  business  by  increasing 
the  excess  profits  specific  exemption  from  $10,- 
000  to  $25,000,  beginning  in  1946.  The  rest  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  merely  moved  up  the 
dates  for  the  payment  of  certain  refunds  to 
which  corporations  and  individual  businesses 
were  entitled  under  wartime  tax  laws.  Par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  early  end  of  the  war, 
the  wisdom  of  thus  converting  the  tax  assets 
of  business  into  cash  at  an  early  date  seems 
clearly  demonstrated.  Had  the  Act  not  been 
passed,  the  refunds  would  in  large  part  have 
been  received  too  late  to  be  of  any  value  in 
speeding  the  reconversion  of  industry  and  thus 
shortening  the  period  of  temporary  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  tax  bill  now  nearing  completion  in  Con- 
gress is  of  a  different  category  in  that  it  is 
designed  to  reduce  taxes.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
transitional  measure  in  that  it  is  not  intended 
to  constitute  a  postwar  revision  of  the  tax  sys- 
tem. It  is  intended  rather  to  make  limited  tax 
reductions  at  the  places  where  they  are  ex- 
pected to  do  the  most  good  in  promoting  a 
high  level  of  employment  and  income  in  the 
transition  period.  Since  time  is  of  the  es- 
sence, the  bill  has  been  set  to  very  simple 
terms.  Congress  has  been  moving  it  through 
at  high  speed  in  order  to  give  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  time  to  put  individual  income 
tax  reductions  into  effect  by  January  1.  About 
two  months  are  needed  to  permit  new  with- 
holding tables  to  be  printed,  distributed,  and 
put  into  operation  by  employers.  The  speedy 
action  of  Congress  will  be  reflected  after  the 
first  of  the  year  in  smaller  tax  withholdings 
from  pay  checks  and  a  larger  proportion  re- 
maining for  take-home  pay. 

You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  tax 
reduction  program  for  1946  which  Secretary 
Vinson  submitted  to  Congress.  However,  a 
brief  review  of  his  program  and  of  the  action 
of  Congress  may  be  of  interest  to  you  in  sizing 
up  the  tax  picture  as  it  stands  today.  In  the 
face  of  budgetary  necessities  and  continuing 
inflationary  possibilities,  the  Secretary  set  $5 
billion  as  the  outside  limit  of  tax  reduction  at 
the  present  time.  Within  that  limit,  he  pro- 
posed that  four  steps  be  taken,  namely:  that 
the  individual  normal  tax  be  repealed  effective 
January  1,  1946 ;  that  the  excess  profits  tax 
be  repealed  as  of  the  same  date ;  that  the  date 
for  automatic  reduction  of  certain  excises  to 
their  1942  levels  be  set  at  July  1,  1946  ;  and 
that  social  security  payroll  taxes  be  held  at 
1  per  cent  each  on  employer  and  employee  in- 
stead of  rising  to  2%  per  cent  on  each  in  1946 
as  provided  by  existing  law. 

In  suggesting  repeal  of  the  so-called  normal 
tax,  the  Secretary  made  clear  that  this  levy  is 
in  fact  merely  a  modification  of  the  Victory 
Tax  imposed  by  Congress  in  1942.  You  may 
recall  that  the  Treasury  consistently  opposed 
the  Victory-normal  tax  because  of  its  unfair- 
ness and  complexity.  In  his  recent  statements 
to  the  Congressional  committees  on  the  tax 
bill,  Secretary  Vinson  pointed  out  that  the  Vic- 
tory-normal tax  fails  to  take  account  of 
marital  and  dependent  status  and  thus  "vio- 
lates a  fundamental  principle  of  the  individual 
income  tax,  namely,  that  tax  burdens  should 
be  adjusted  to  differences  in  family  responsi- 
bilities." He  noted  that  the  12  million  tax- 
payers brought  into  the  tax  system  by  the  nor- 
mal tax  pay  a  total  of  about  $300  million. 
Regarding  this  figure,  he  said :  "The  amounts 
of  tax  are  relatively  small  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the-  Government.  .  .  .  The  amounts  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  negligible  to  hard-pressed 
families  with  small  incomes  and  large  num- 
bers of  dependents." 

He  stated  further :  "In  the  process  of  re- 
conversion, a  shrinkage  of  income  is  inevitable. 
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Purchasing  power  is  cut  by  reductions  in 
overtime  and  by  unemployment.  To  resist  the 
resulting  downward  pull  on  the  economy  calls 
for  tax  relief  to  the  lower  income  groups  who 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  change-over  from  war 
to  peace.  The  repeal  of  the  normal  tax  is  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  tax  reduction  for  main- 
taining   mass    purchasing   power." 

As  you  have  probably  seen  in  your  morning 
paper,  the  tax  bill  has  just  emerged  from  the 
House-Senate  Conference  Committee,  which 
ironed  out  the  differences  between  the  House 
version  and  the  Senate  version  of  the 
bil1.  The  bill  in  effect,  though  not  in 
name,  follows  the  Treasury's  suggestion 
that  the  individual  normal  tax  be  repealed. 
However,  by  adding  to  this  a  five-per  cent  re- 
tion  of  the  tax  that  is  left,  the  bill  goes  be- 
yond the  relief  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  par- 
ticularly in  the  higher  brackets.  In  addition, 
it  makes  special  provision  for  servicemen,  in- 
cluding full  exemption  of  the  service  pay  of 
enlisted  men  during  the  war  years,  beginning 
with  1941.  The  revenue  loss  for  1946  for  the 
individual  income  tax  was  estimated  at  $2.1 
billion  under  the  Treasury  proposal  and  at 
somewhat  more  than  S2.6  billion  under  the 
conference-approved  bill. 

Further  relief  to  individuals,  especially 
those  in  the  lower  and  middle  income  groups, 
would  be  provided  under  the  Treasury  proposal 
to  fix  July  1,  1946  as  the  effective  date  for  the 
excise  tax  reductions  which  were  scheduled 
by  the  Revenue  Act  of  1943  for  reduction  six 
months  after  the  official  end  of  hostilities. 
This  provision,  which  would  cost  about  half  a 
billion  dollars  for  1946  and  an  additional  half 
billion  for  1947,  was  adopted  by  the  House  but 
not  by  the  Senate,  and  was  dropped  out  of  the 
final  bill  with  a  view  to  further  consideration 
of  the  matter  next  year.  The  use  tax  on  au- 
tomobiles and  boats  was  dropped  at  a  cost  of 
$140  million. 

In  selecting  taxes  for  reduction,  the  Treas- 
ury has  had  uppermost  in  mind  the  two  tests 
which  were  examined  above,  namely,  that  the 
changes  serve  the  objective  of  equity  and  that 
they  promote  a  sound  economy.  By  relieving 
the  direct  pressure  of  wartime  taxes  on  those 
least  able  to  pay  them  and  by  supporting  pur- 
chasing power,  the  proposed  normal  tax  re- 
peal and  excise  tax  reductions  would  clearly 
serve  these  ends.  Repeal  of  the  excess  profits 
tax,  by  removing  the  main  tax  block  to  busi- 
ness investment  and  expansion  and  by  wiping 
out  the  most  inequitable  part  of  the  business 
tax  structure,  would  similarly  serve  these  ob- 
jectives. 

The  excess  profits  tax  was  a  necessary  part 
of  our  wartime  tax  structure,  not  so  much 
as  a  source  of  revenue — though  its  yield  has 
been  handsome — but  rather  as  a  control  meas- 
ure to  prevent  war  profiteering.  While  it  has 
not  altogether  succeeded  in  that  purpose,  it 
has  been  of  great  value  in  recapturing  war 
profits  and  thus  contributing  to  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  the  financial  sacrifices  of  war. 
But  in  peacetime,  when  war  profiteering  fades 
out  of  the  picture,  the  case  for  the  excess 
profits  tax  turns  into  a  case  against  it. 

In  time  of  peace  its  drastic  curb  on  profits 
serves  not  to  stabilize  the  economy  but  rather 
to  stifle  it.  Facing  the  prospect  of  taxes  which 
would  take  as  much  as  85%  per  cent  of  their 
profits,  businessmen,  large  and  small,  hesitate 
to  run  the  risks  of  substantial  losses.  Yet 
just  such  risks  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to 
achieve  the  volume  of  business  expenditure 
necessary  to  maintain  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment and  income.  Repeal  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  would  remove  the  chief  tax  deterrent  to 
vigorous  business  expansion. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  idea  of  taxing 
truly  excessive  profits,  even  in  peacetime,  does 
not  have  much  to  commend   it.     But  the   diffi- 


culty is.  as  Secretary  Vinson  has  pointed  out. 
"that  calling  profits  excessive  does  not  make 
them  excessive.  Calling  profits  normal  does 
not  make  them  normal.  Normal  profits  and 
excessive  profits  look  alike.  There  is  no  chemi- 
cal reagent  to  distinguish  them." 

It  is  widely  recognized  that  the  formula 
adopted  in  our  wartime  excess  profits  tax,  de- 
spite repeated  efforts  to  improve  it,  is  seriously 
defective  and  erratic.  It  favors  two  types  of 
corporations  in  particular :  first,  those  long- 
prosperous  corporations  which  had  high  pre- 
war earnings,  and  second,  those  long-estab- 
lished corporations  with  inflated  capital  struc- 
tures which  have  an  unduly  high  invested  capi- 
tal credit.  In  both  cases,  the  excess  profits 
tax  fails  to  take  hold  until  the  companies 
have  earned  large  amounts  of  profits  labelled 
"normal."  New  and  growing  corporations 
with  no  large  cushion  of  past  earnings  or  in- 
vested capital  are  thus  placed  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage.  Clearly,  this  tax  has  no 
place  in  a  peacetime  tax  structure. 

As  approved  by  the  conferees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  tax  bill  provides  for  re- 
peal of  the  excess  profits  tax,  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1946.  In  addition,  the  bill  reduces  the 
regular  corporation  income  tax  by  4  percentage 
points  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  and  2 
percentage  points  at  the  top  of  the  scale,  and 
repeals  the  combined  capital  stock  and  de- 
clared value  excess  profits  taxes.  The  1946  re- 
duction in  corporate  taxes  under  the  Treasury 
proposal  was  estimated  at  S2.6  billion.  The 
reduction  under  the  bill  as  it  merged  from 
the  Conference  Committee  yesterday  would 
be  somewhat  over  $3.1  billion. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  followed  the 
Treasury's  suggestion  to  hold  the  social  security 
payroll  tax  rates  at  1  per  cent  until  Congress 
takes  action  on  the  broader  question  of  social 
security  financing  as  a  whole. 

The  over-all  tax  reductions  under  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  conferees  will  amount  to  nearly 
$6  bilHon  of  tax  liabilities  on  income  and  busi- 
ness for  1946,  an  amount  several  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  higher  than  provided  in  either  the 
House  version  or  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
and  almost  a  billion  dollars  more  than  the  limit 
urged  by  the  Secretary.  After  the  action  of  the 
conference  committee  has  been  carried  through 
both  Houses,  the  bill  will  go  to  the  White 
House.  The  Revenue  Act  of  1945  may  well  be 
on  the  statute  books  by  the  end  of  this   week. 

But  as  I  have  indicated  earlier,  this  is  only 
the  first  step  toward  that  modernization  of  the 
tax  structure  which  Secretary  Vinson  has 
characterized  as  "the  foundation  of  our  entire 
program  to  reach  and  maintain  full  employ- 
ment after  the  war."  Further  tax  legislation 
will  undoubtedly  be  undertaken  dtiring  1946, 
and  studies  to  that  end  are  already  in  full 
swing.  Attention  will  be  focussed  on  such  basic 
questions  as  the  balance  between  individual 
and  corporate  income  taxes,  the  pi*oper  level 
of  surtax  exemptions  for  individuals,  the  so- 
called  double  taxation  of  corporate  dividends, 
the  reduction  or  repeal  of  various  excises,  spe- 
cial tax  treatment  for  small  business,  methods 
of  social  security  .  financing,  and  revision  of 
estate  and  gift  taxes.  While  taxes  will  neces- 
sarily remain  high,  the  goal  of  tax  revision 
will  be  to  achieve  that  distribution  of  burden 
which  is  most  equitable  and  most  effective  in 
stimulating  the  consumer  and  business  ex- 
penditure needed  to  achieve  peacetime  full  em- 
ployment. 

I  thank  you   very  much   for   your  attention. 

President  Doyle:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Blough. 
We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  come  again  next 
year  and  tell  us  you  saved  us  some  more 
money. 

Delegates,  the  time  is  now  here  that  we  have 
all  been  waiting  for.  Your  next  speaker  cer- 
tainly needs  no  introduction  to  this  group.     He 
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comes  to  us  directly  from  a  most  important 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Council.  I  have  no 
advance  information  on  what  he  is  to  discuss 
with  us. 

I  was  just  informing  him  of  the  problems 
confronting  us  on  the  vicious  legislation  pend- 
ing in  Massachusetts,  and  he  is  quite  familiar 
with  it.  He  inquired  if  it  was  our  intention 
to  oppose  it,  and  we  said  we  were  going  to 
oppose  it  every  inch  of  the  way.  We  already 
have  his  notice  of  his  support  of  our  en- 
deavors. 

I  present  to  the  Special  Victory  Convention 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  President  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion  of  Labor,   William   Green. 


WILLIAM  GREEN 

(President,  American  Federation  of 
Labor) 

Mr.  President,  officers  and  delegates  in  at- 
tendance at  this  historic  convention  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor,  dis- 
tinguished guests  and  friends :  I  responded 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  to  the  very  warm  and  cordial  invita- 
tion extended  me  by  the  officers  of  your  state 
organization  to  attend  a  session  of  this  con- 
vention. I  was  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  or  not  I  could  accept  the  invitation, 
and  be  here,  but  it  became  clear  that  I  could 
do  so,  so  out  of  the  busy  activities  of  my  life,  I 
made  the  tripe  here  with  the  fee  ing,  as  I  say, 
of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  meet  you  and 
to  greet  you. 

I  am  happy,  further,  to  bring  to  you  in  my 
official  capacity,  the  sincere  and  warm  greet- 
ings of  the  entire  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  You  are  a  part  of  that 
great  family  of  devoted,  loyal  members  of  the 
parent  organization,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  I  know  you  will  feel  pleased  when 
I  say  to  you  that  as  members  of  that  family, 
you  are  a  part  of  the  largest,  most  influential 
organization  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  largest  organized  labor  movement  in 
the  entire  world,  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  You  are  a  part  of  the  seven  million 
paid-up  members  of  the  American  Federation 
o?  Labor.  That  fact  was  made  clear  by  the 
financial  report  which  was  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Council  at  its  meeting  which  was 
held   in   Cincinnati   recently. 

As  evidence  of  the  fact  that  our  great  move- 
ment is  recognized  and  regarded  as  the  domi- 
nant, most  representative  labor  movement  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  may  I  refer  to 
this  fact :  That  the  charter  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization,  a  great  movement  that 
was  formed  at  the  close  of  the  first  world  war, 
formed  at  a  conference  over  which  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  the  late  Samuel 
Gompers  presided  in  Paris,  a  movement  that 
has  functioned  continuously  since  the  first 
world  war,  without  interruption,  without 
pause,  and  when  it  came — -and  that  charter 
provides  that  the  representative  of  labor  from 
each  country  shall  be  selected  from  and  desig- 
nated by  the  most  representative  labor  organi- 
zation in  that,  country.  The  representative  of 
management  should  be  selected  the  same  way. 
Now,  when  it  came  to  the  selection  of  the  labor 
delegates  to  represent  Labor  at  the  Interna- 
tiona' Labor  Organization,  which  is  now  meet- 
ing in  Paris,  Fi-ance,  this  year,  the  government 
went  into  that  question  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  parent  organization  was  the  most 
representative  or  whether  the  dual  labor 
movement  was  the  most  representative  or- 
ganization in  the  United  States  of  America. 
And  after  examining  the  facts  carerully,  all  of 
the   facts,    all    of   the   arguments   presented    by 


both  sides,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  decided  that  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  the  largest, 
the  dominant,  and  the  most  representative 
labor  organization  in  the  United  States  and 
conferred  upon  us  the  authority  to  designate 
the  labor  representative  from  the  United  States 
to  the   Paris   conference. 

So  I  am  supporting  my  statement  of  the 
standing  and  strength  and  influence  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  with  an  unas- 
sailable fact  that  no  one  can  challenge — the 
facts  speak  for  themselves  and  our  delegate, 
a  member  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  a  man  from  Massachusetts,  Robert  J. 
Watt,  is  at  the  Paris  convention,  representing 
al1  Labor  in  the  United  States  at  that  great, 
important  conference. 

I  reflect  quite  often  over  the  loyalty  and  de- 
votion of  the  membership  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  the  State  of  Massachu-' 
setts  and  throughout  New  England,  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  philosophy  and  the  policies  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  You  have 
refused  to  listen  to  the  siren  voices  of  those 
who  would  lead  you  into  the  by-ways  and 
paths  of  experimentation,  but  instead,  you 
have  stood  solidly  and  immovably  with  this 
great  organization  that  was  formed  more  than 
one-half  a  century  ago. 

You  have  occupied  a  room  in  the  house  of 
labor  ever  since  the  days  when  the  pioneers 
of  our  movement  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  great  super-structure  has  been 
erected.  You  still  occupy  that  room  in  the 
house  of  ^bor.  The  splendid  men  and  women 
of  New  England,  who  identified  themselves 
voluntarily  with  our  movement  in  the  begin- 
ning, are  still  with  us,  except  for  those  who 
have  passed  to   the  Great  Beyond. 

And  now,  today,  you  are  devoted  and  im- 
movable. I  am  proud  of  you.  I  cannot  find 
words  that  will  adequately  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  devotion  you  have  shown,  and 
I  ask  you,  in  turn,  to  interpret  my  presence  on 
this  platform  and  at  this  convention  today  as 
evidence  of  my  deep  and  abiding  interest  in 
your  welfare  and  in  the  welfare  of  those  whom 
you  represent.  And  on  this  occasion  and  in 
your  presence,  representing  thousands  of  won- 
derful working  men  and  women,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  I  p^dge  to  you,  in  all  your  work 
and  in  all  your  endeavors,  the  unlimited  sup- 
port of  the  millions  of  members  affiliated  with 
the    American    Federation    of    Labor. 

The  American  people  are  now  beginning  to 
realize  that  military  victory  is  only  the  first 
h^lf  of  total  victory.  We  won  the  war,  but  we 
still  must  win  the  peace.  Until  we  achieve 
that,  it  is  still  too  early  to  celebrate  total  vic- 
tory. 

It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  this  special 
victory  convention  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  is  devoting  itself  to  the 
serious  problems  involved  in  the  winning  of 
the  peace.  It  seems  most  fitting  and  appro- 
priate that  you  should  designate  this  historic 
convention  as  a  Special  Victory  Convention. 
It   carries   with   it   deep   significance. 

Organized  labor  made  tremendous  contribu- 
tions to  the  great  military  victory  which  the 
United  Nations  scored  over  the  forces  of 
Nazism,  Fascism  and  Japanese  Imperialism. 
It  is  now  our  firm  purpose  and  determination 
to  mobilize  all  our  strength  and  influence  for 
the  attainment  of  lasting  peace  and  security 
in  world  affairs  and  in  our  life  here  at  home. 

I  come  here  today,  my  friends,  from  Cincin- 
nati, where  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  concluded  an 
important  meeting  just  a  few  days  ago.  At 
that  meeting,  the  leaders  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  adopted  broad  policies  for 
the  ^uid^nee  of  ou^  millions  o"  members — poli- 
cies   designed    to    help    our    Nation    out    of    its 
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present  reconversion  difficulties,  and  policies 
designed  to  strengthen  the  firm  purpose  of  the 
American  people,  to  establish  world  peace 
based  upon  justice  to  all. 

In  reporting  to  you  on  these  matters,  I 
should  like  to  deal  first  with  international 
policies,  because  we  have  learned  through  our 
recent  experiences  how  completely  war  and  the 
threat  of  war  can  disrupt  the  home  life  of 
every  American  family. 

Labor  is  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  thus 
far  made  toward  the  abolition  of  war  by  the 
United  Nations.  The  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  after  careful 
analysis  and  consideration  of  international 
developments,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cause  of  world  peace  has  suffered  severe  set- 
backs since  the  victories  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  Let  us  be 
frank  and  outspoken.  It  does  not  pay  to  hide 
facts,    nor  to  dodge  facts. 

Under  pressure  of  selfish  power  politics,  our 
promises  of  according  to  each  liberated  nation 
the  right  of  democratic  self-government  have 
not  yet  been  fulfilled.  This  is  a  highly  danger- 
ous situation,  one  which  calls  for  clear  think- 
ing and  courageous  action  to  guarantee  the  fu- 
ture safety  of  the  world.  No  nation,  not 
even  our  own,  can  plan  for  its  future  security 
or  prosperity  when  the  continuance  of  world 
peace  is  menaced  by  manifest  injustice. 

On  one  point,  the  United  Nations  are  still 
firmly  agreed,  that  the  power  of  Germany  and 
Japan  to  wage  war  at  any  time  in  the  future 
must  and  shall  be  forever  destroyed.  But  the 
controversial  issue  which  is  causing  serious 
dissention  among  the  United  Nations  is  how 
to  set  up  post-war  order  and  stability  in  Eu- 
rope and  Asia.  An  attempt  was  made  to  settle 
this  issue  at  the  recent  conference  of  foreign 
ministers  at  London,  but  unfortunately,  it 
ended  in  disagreement.  We  were  all  disap- 
pointed over  the  reports  of  the  outcome  of  that 
historic  conference.  We,  the  working  people 
of  the  country,  believed  that  a  great  purpose 
would  be  realized  there.  Our  hopes  were 
raised  and  built  up,  and  how  disappointed  we 
were  when  it  became  clear  to  all  of  us  and  to 
the  people  throughout  the  entire  world  that  the 
conference  ended  without  agreement. 

The  public  reports  made  by  Secretary  or 
State  Byrnes  and  British  Foreign  Minister 
Bevin  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  non- 
cooperative  attitude  of  Soviet  Russia  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  failure. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  attempts  made  by 
any  nation  to  dominate  post-war  Europe  and 
Asia  are  dangerous  to  world  peace.  We  insist 
that  the  nations  which  were  overrun  and  vic- 
timized by  the  Nazis,  Fascists  and  the  Japanese 
Imperialists  must  be  accorded  full  opportunity 
to  establish  free  and  independent  governments 
in  accordance  with  a  democratically-expressed 
will  of  the  people.  We  of  Labor  are  opposed 
to  the  setting  up  of  satellite  governments. 
There  must  be  no  exercise  of  selfish  purposes 
and  selfish  designs.  There  must  be  no  dominat- 
ing sphere  of  influence. 

We  seek  not  one  inch  of  territory,  no  other 
nation  should  seek  any  selfish  advantages  out 
of  this  world  war.  We  fought  this  war  to 
make  the  world  free,  and  we  maintain  that 
the  people  of  the  weaker  nations  in  Europe 
and  other  places,  other  countries,  shall  be  ac- 
corded the  fullest  and  freest  opportunity  to 
select  their  own  government,  free  from  the 
domination  or  control  of  any  dominating 
power,  and  make  the  government  democratic 
as  they  wish  it  to  be.- 

Now,  if  that  principle  is  carried  out,  there 
isn't  any  reason  under  the  sun  why  agree- 
ments should  not  be  reached  at  these  confer- 
ences, such  as  the  one  which  was  held  in  Lon- 
don a  short  time  ago. 


Today,  the  United  States  has  the  power 
to  insist  upon  and  to  obtain  fair  dea  ing 
among  nations.  If  we  hold  out  for  a  peace 
based  upon  justice  to  all,  the  cause  of  lasting 
peace  and  world  security  will  be  advanced.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt  a  policy  of  mere 
appeasement,  abandoning  principles  _  for  the 
sake  of  temporary  expediency,  it  will  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  further 
concessions  will   be   demanded. 

Our  course  is  clear.  We  must  be  firm  for 
the  right  and  immovable  in  defense  of  justice 
and  fair  play.  The  same  reliance  upon  high 
principles  and  justice  will  fix  America  in  good 
stead  in  dealing  with  the  grave  domestic 
problems  which  face  us,  following  the  sudden 
conclusion  of  war.  Anyone  with  a  fair  and 
unprejudiced  mind  who  studies  the  causes  of 
the  present  industrial  unrest  and  turmoil  in 
our  country  will  discover  at  once  that  injustice 
is  at  the  bottom  of  most  all  of  the  trouble. 

At  the  outset  of  the  war,  Labor  gave  a  "no- 
strike"  pledge  to  the  President  in  order  to  in- 
crease war  production  and  speed  victory.  In 
return  for  sacrificing  this  most  powerful 
weapon  of  self-protection,  the  Nation's  work- 
ers were  promised  that  disputes  would  be  set- 
tled by  peaceful  means  in  accordance  with 
the  merits  of  each  case.  This  procedure  was 
followed  for  only  a  brief  period.  Then  it  col- 
lided headlong  with  mounting  prices  for  the 
necessities   of   life. 

The  National  War  Labor  Board  then  de- 
cided to  permit  wage  increases  of  15  per  cent  to 
match  a  similar  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 
This  was  followed  by  adoption  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Act  which  was  <  supposed 
to  freeze  wages  and  prices  at  existing  levels 
and  maintain  parity  between  them.  That 
was  an  Act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

You  know  what  happened,  don't  you  ?  You 
men  who  toiled  in  mills  and  the  mines  and 
the  factories  of  the  Nation.  You  know  the 
War  Labor  Board  did  freeze  wages  rigidly, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  prices  continued  to 
soar.  Attempts  to  enforce  price  control  regu- 
lations were  evaded  at  almost  every  point. 
The  cost  of  living  skyrocketed,  parity  between 
wages  rates  and  living  costs  was  destroved 
Workers  were  told  they  would  have  to  depend 
upon  take-home  pay,  upon  the  compensation 
received  for  long  and  wearying  hours  of  over- 
time. This  was  unjust  and  unsatisfactory,  but 
American  workers  endured  the  wrong  as  long 
as  the  war  lasted.  We  kept  our  "no-strike" 
pledge,  no  matter  how  much  we  were  com- 
pelled to  sacrifice  and  give,  in  order  to  main- 
tain  our   pledge. 

When  victory  came,  Labor  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage of  at  least  30  per  cent  in  relation 
to  prices  of  the  commodities  and  services 
which  made  up  the  average  worker's  cost-of- 
living  budget.     But  the  worst  was  still  to  come. 

Sudden  cancellation  of  war  contracts  caused 
an  almost  immediate  cessation  of  overtime 
work.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  lost 
their  jobs  almost  over  night,  and  as  a  result 
of  that,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  was  reduced  approximately  30 
millions  of  dollars.  Those  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  keep  their  jobs  lost  all  overtime 
bonus  and  incentive  payments.  As  a  result, 
workers  who  had  been  receiving  $52  a  week 
for  a  48-hour  week,  including  overtime  of 
eiarht  hours  at  time  and  one-half,  dropped 
abruptly  to  $40  a  week  for  a  40-hour  week. 

I  give  you  these  figures  in  order  that  you 
might,  in  a  simple  way,  see  the  fact— a  com- 
parable loss  of  earnings  was  suffered  by 
workers  throughout  the  Nation.  Their  wage 
rates  were  frozen.  The  extra  take-home  earn- 
ings disappeared. 

Meanwhile,  prices  stayed  high.  They 
haven't   come   down.     There  they  are  way  up 
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there  still,  and  you  know  it,  the  housewife 
knows  it,  it  is  a  reality  and  a  fact.  Up  there, 
up  there  soaring  high,  and  high,  and  lofty. 
Down  come  wages.  Meanwhile,  prices  stayed 
high  and  heavy  taxes  still  were  being  de- 
ducted from  the  pay  envelope.  Congress  has 
taken  a  step  now  to  help  reduce  that  burden  to 
some  extent,  but  not  enough.  And  we  are 
going  to  fight  more  and  more  and  on  and  on 
until  the  workers  are  relieved  of  the  war- 
time tax  burden  which  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  bear. 

Now,  in  the  light  of  these  incontrovertible 
facts,  I  place  emphasis  upon  that  incontroverti- 
bility.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  unrest  and  dis- 
satisfaction spread  throughout  the  ranks  of 
Labor?  Is  it  surprising  that  strikes  began 
breaking  out?  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
and  make  just  a  speedy  survey. 

We  in  this  generation  have  gone  through,  I 
think,  the  most  interesting  experience  of  any 
generation  in  the  history  of  our  national  life. 
These  have  been  stirring  times  during  the  last 
few  years.  It  seems  but  yesterday  when  we 
were  in  the  middle  of  an  economic  collapse. 
During  the  late  20s  and  early  30s,  there  were 
thousands  and  thousands  of  workers  unem- 
ployed, marching  up  the  by-paths  and'  highways 
of  our  Nation,  appealing,  for  an  opportunity 
to  work  and  earn  a  decent  living.  The  gov- 
ernment, in  desperation,  established  the  WPA 
organization  in  order  to  accord  men  an  op- 
portunity to  work  and  earn  some  kind  of  a 
living. 

Following  the  close  of  the  last  war,  our  re- 
turning veterans  sold  apples  on  the  streets. 
It  seems  but  yesterday.  You  can  remember  it 
all,   can't  you  ? 

Then  we  passed  from  that  slowly,  gradually, 
when  conditions  improved.  Then  came  the 
war,  and  we  passed  then  from  a  peacetime  to 
a  wartime  economy.  Stimulated  by  the  de- 
mands for  war  material,  every  working  man 
and  woman  in  the  Nation  was  called  upon  to 
serve.  They  were  not  only  called  upon  to 
serve  eight  hours  per  day,  but  they  were  called 
upon  to  work  overtime,  holidays,  Sundays  and 
night  work.  And  the  employers  of  the  Nation 
were  placed  upon  a  cost-plus  basis. 

That  meant  that  all  they  needed  to  show 
to  the  government  was  that  their  goods  pro- 
duced for  the  war  cost  so  much.  The  govern- 
ment never  asked  what  the  items  of  cost 
were.  Uncle  Sam  paid  the  bill.  It  didn't  come 
-  out  of  the  pockets  of  private  industry.  And 
then,  added  to  the  cost  was  the  10  per  cen£ 
profit  for  the  corporation.  Uncle  Sam  built, 
the  buildings,  created  the  factories,  equipped 
them,  turned  it  over  to  management  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis.  They  called  upon  workers  to  work 
overtime,  nights,  Sundays,  holidays,  all  the 
time,  continuously.  Because  Uncle  Sam  paid 
the  bill,  there  was  a  very  broad  economic  pol- 
icy followed,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  during  the 
wartime  economy,  take-home  pay  was  built  up 
high,  and  higher,  and  still  higher,  but  even 
though  it  was,  it  could  not  keep  pace  with  the 
soaring  prices  of  the  cost  of  living. 

Now  it  was  much  easier  for  us  to  pass  from 
that  peacetime  economy  to  the  wartime  econ- 
omy, than  it  is  for  us  to  pass  back  from  the 
wartime  to  the  peacetime  economy.  Now  we 
are  in  the  period  of  reconversion,  a  change. 
Men  cannot  easily  adjust  themselves  to  these 
changes,  particularly  when  they  are  compelled 
to  sacrifice  earnings.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
change  from  the  wartime  to  the  peacetime 
economy  has  reduced  the  buying  power  of  the 
masses  of  the  people,  I  repeat  again,  30  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  That  is  reflected  in  the  take- 
home  pay  that  was  discontinued,  in  the  over- 
time pay,  in  the  doubletime  pay,  in  the  pay 
for    holidays,    in    the    liberal    economic    policy 


that  was  pursued  by  many  employers  of  the 
Nation    who    were   on    a    cost-plus    basis. 

The  change  means  that  we  have  lost  that 
income,  the  workers  of  the  Nation,  and  now 
the  cost  of  operation  must  be  paid  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  corporation,  out  of  the  earnings 
of  the  corporation,  and  already  they  have 
tightened  up,  a  change  is  noticeable.  We  have 
got  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the  change.  Is  it 
any  wonder,  then,  that  as  a  result  of  it  all, 
discontent,  widespread  discontent  prevails  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  restoration  of  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  take-home  pay  that  the  workers 
received  during  the  war  emergency,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  decent  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing. I  am  not  a  bit  surprised  because  we  can- 
not stand  these  economic  shocks  and  adjust 
ourselves  to  them  over  night. 

In  matters  at  home,  it  affects  the  social  life 
of  the  Nation.  Imagine  when  men  find  that 
suddenly,  overnight  almost,  collectively  their 
buying  power  has  been  reduced  30  millions  of 
dollars.  There  is  a  great  economic  principle 
involved  in  that,  and  Labor,  fighting  for  an 
increase  in  the  hourly  rates  now  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  sustained  because  of  a  discontinu- 
ance of  overtime  and  take-home  pay,  is  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  management,  industry  and  the 
Nation,  for  if  equilibrium  between  buying 
power  and  producing  power  is  destroyed,  then 
the  earnings  of  the  employers  of  the  Nation 
will  suffer.  There  must  be  a  balance  between 
production  and  consumption.  The  steady  flow 
of  goods  from  the  point  of  production  to  the 
consuming  public  must  be  maintained  on  a 
steady   basis. 

Now,  if  you  take  30  million  dollars  in  buy- 
ing power  out  of  the  market  of  the  Nation, 
how  in  the  name  of  God  are  you  going  to 
maintain  full  production.  We  have  learned 
that  lesson  well.  That  has  been  a  part  of  our 
studies  in  the  trade  union  halls  of  the  Nation. 
Workers  talk  about  it.  They  discuss  it.  They 
become  economists.  They  have  learned  the 
lesson  that  unemployment  follows  a  destruc- 
tion of  buying  power,  that  full  employment 
comes  when  there  is  a  balance  between  pro- 
duction and  consumption,  and  we  know  that 
if  they  wiill  place  in  the  hands  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  the  power  with  which  to  buy 
through  the  payment  of  decent  wages,  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  will  buy  and 
consume  all  the  goods  that  industry  can  pro- 
duce. And  therefore,  when  we  fight  to  main- 
tain the  buying  power  of  the  great  masses  of 
the  people  at  a  high  level,  equal  to  our  ability 
to  produce  goods,  we  are  fighting  the  fight  of 
the  Nation,  the  fight  of  the  people.  We  are 
determined  that  there  shall  be  no  more  WPA's 
and  no  more  apple  selling  on  the  streets  and 
no  more  unemployment  camps  throughout  the 
Nation.  If  they  are  established,  it  will  be  in 
spite   of   our  protest  and   against  our   wall. 

Now,  my  friends,  it  is  a  part,  therefore,  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  based  upon 
the  facts  I  have  herein  set  forth,  to  continue 
the  fight  for  an  increase  in  the  hourly  rates 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  Nation — it  will  ap- 
proximate at  least  the  earning  power  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  during  the  war  emer- 
gency. 

Another  reason  why  this  is  imperatively 
necessary  is  because  during  the  war,  every 
laboratory  in  the  country  was  an  experimental 
station,  and  the  scientists  of  the  Nation  were 
experimenting  in  new  methods,  new  tech- 
nique and  new  means  of  production.  You 
would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  what  they 
have  done.  The  atomic  bomb  and  the  great 
potentialities  and  possibilities  of  atomic  use, 
and  the  power  of  the  atom  in  production  and 
in  our  private  life  cannot  be  comprehended. 
But  improvements  will  be  inaugurated  in 
every   industry  of   the   Nation.      New   mechan- 
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isms,  new  techniques,  new  developments  in 
electronlics,  and  so  forth,  and  as  a  result  of  it, 
fewer  men  will  do  more  work.  That  is  being 
done  now  in  many  industries.  You  would  be 
surprised  if  you  knew  how  fewer  men  are  pro- 
ducing more  in  mining  industry  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Old  methods  have  been  discarded  and  new 
methods  employed.  Now  we  are  facing  that  era 
of  new  technique  and  new  change.  We  are  on 
the  threshold  of  it,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  they 
must  find  new  places,  new  work,  new  oppor- 
tunities for  thousands  and  millions  of  workers 
who,  in  all  probability,  will  be  displaced  be- 
cause of  the  introduction  of  new  technique, 
new  processes,  new  power  and  new  policies. 

I  have  said  that  we  therefore  must  be  pre- 
pared to  offer  a  remedy  for  that,  and  the  rem- 
edy we  offer  is  the  remedy  we  developed  in  our 
own  minds,  and  that  is,  that  the  work-day  and 
work-week  must  be  reduced  in  proportion  to 
the  development  of  science.  They  cannot  de- 
velop new  means  and  hold  on  to  old  methods. 
They  cannot  do  more  work  with  fewer  men 
and  continue  the  long  work-week  and  the  long 
work-day.  That  will  mean  marching  up  and 
down  the  highways,  armies  of  unemployed.  So 
the  argument  now,  in  the  face  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  new  economy,  in  behalf  of '  the 
shorter  work-day  so  that  we  can  spread  the 
work  available  among  all  the  workers  of  the 
Nation,  is  convincing,  and  is  a  justification 
and  a  vindication  of  the  position  we  assumed 
in  favor  of  a  shorter  work-day  and  shorter 
work-week  as  a  remedy  for  unemployment,  i 
know  you  will  be  thinking  about  this,  because 
you  will  be  face  to  face  with  it  in  many  in- 
dustries of  the  Nation  as  the  days  come  and 
the  days  go. 

Another  important  factor  must  be  considered 
in  the  economic  picture.  During  the  war,  enor- 
mous profits  were  reaped  by  American  indus- 
try and  business.  Even  after  taxes  these  profits 
were  higher  than  ever  before  in  history.  Even 
though  war  production  has  ended,  for  the  most 
part,  these  high  profits  are  being  maintained  in 
most  industries.  Labor  now  asks  for  its  just 
share  of  these  profits  which  it  helped  create. 
It  demands  the  increases  in  wage  rates  which 
were  denied  during  the  war.  Industry  can  well 
afford  to  pay  these  increases.  We  have  exam- 
ined the  facts,  and  because  of  an  examination 
of  the  facts,  we  know  they  can  pay  them  out 
of  the  profits  they  now  enjoy. 

The  productivity  of  the  individual  worker 
increased  enormously  during  the  war,  thereby 
lowering  labor  costs.  When  a  producer  works 
more,  he  is  entitled  to  more  pay.  That  is  ele- 
mentary justice. 

New  methods  of  production  also  have  re- 
duced industrial  costs.  Industry  is  going  to 
save  huge  amounts  through  tax  relief  voted 
by  Congress.  It  will  not  have  to  pay  continuous 
overtime.  These  savings,  coupled  with  con- 
tinued high  profits,  must  be  shared  with  the 
workers  in  the  form  of  increasing  wage  rates. 
Labor  demands  such  action  not  only  in  the 
name  of  justice,  but  for  the  national  welfare. 
Unless  purchasing  power,  as  I  stated,  of  the 
masses  of  the  workers  is  increased  through 
higher  wage  rates,  America  is  headed  for  a 
post-war  depression.  Business  will  suffer.  So 
will  the  farmer.  They  need  a  market  for  their 
products  or  they  will  start  losing  money.  The 
best  market  in  the  world  is  more  caah  in  the 
pockets  of  American  workers  to  buy  the  things 
they  need  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  not 
laying,  down  any  hard  and  fast  standard  for 
nation-wide  increases.  Our  affiliated  unions  are 
in  the  best  position  to  know  how  much  their 
members  deserve  and  how  much  each  industry 
can  afford  to  pay.  We  rely  upon  them  to  exer- 
cise sound  judgment.     And  they  can  rely  upon 


the  full  power  and  strength  of  the  entire  or- 
ganization of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor to  back  them  up  to  the  limit  in  obtaining 
their  just  wage  demands. 

Now,  let  me  emphasize  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  is  not  promoting  strikes. 
We  believe  that  necessary  and  deserved  wage 
adjustments  can  and  should  be  made  through 
the  peaceful  and  orderly  processes  of  collective 
bargaining.  We  are  convinced  that  the  time 
has  come  for  American  labor  and  industry  to 
settle  their  differences  and  establish  stable  and 
cooperative  relations  without  government  regu- 
lation or  interference.  That  is  why  we  have 
called  for  the  prompt  dissolution  of  the  Na- 
tional War  Labor  Board  and  that  is  why  we 
have  given  our  full  endorsement  to  the  pur- 
poses and  objectives  of  the  forthcoming  Labor- 
Management  Conference  called  by  President 
Truman. 

We  believe  in  the  free  enterprise  system. 
And  if  I  understand  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, it  means  less  government  domination  and 
control  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  and 
not  more.  We  have  had  enough  of  governmen- 
tal control  during  the  war.  In  order  to  give 
government  the  power  and  authority  to  control 
more,  we  placed  our  weapon,  the  right  to 
strike,  behind  the  door  and  we  told  the  Nation 
that  we  had  left  it  there  until  the  war  was 
won,  and  we  kept  our  promise.  But  now  the 
war  is  over.  Government  agencies  must  be 
wiped  out,  and  we  must  be  free  men.  We  are 
taking  the  weapon  from  behind  the  door  and 
we  don't  intend  to  use  it  except  when  we  are 
driven  to  the  extreme  need  to  use  it,  but  if  we 
are  compelled  to  use  it,  the  right  to  strike  will 
be  exercised  by  the  workers  of  the  Nation.  The 
right  to  strike,  the  economic  power  of  the 
worker,  is  similar  to  the  capital  of  the  em- 
ployer. That  is  the  worker's  capital.  That  is 
the  only  capital  he  has,  the  power  to  mobilize 
his  economic  strength,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
a  democracy  exist  where  men  are  not  free  to 
strike.  They  sacrifice  it  under  totalitarian 
forms  of  government,  and  behold  the  picture 
as  we  look  across  the  vast  area  between 
America  and  Soviet  Russia,  and  there  we  find 
the  totalitarian  government  where  the  workers 
are  dominated  by  that  totalitarian  government 
and„they  never  exercise  the  right  to  strike. 

But  we  in  America  are  free  men,  living  in  a 
democracy,  and  as  sure  as  we  live,  we  will 
never  surrender  it  to  any  government  under 
the  sun. 

The  delegates  representing  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  will  enter  the  Labor-Man- 
agement Conference  which  meets  in  Washing- 
ton next  Monday,  November  5th,  determined 
to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  bring  about 
an  effective  agreement  between  organized  labor 
and  management  for  lasting  industrial  peace. 
We  are  willing  to  examine  the  facts,  analyze 
it  all  carefully,  and  go  as  far  a;?  we  can  in  a 
free  democracy,  to  minimize  strikes  and  strife 
and  to  establish  harmony,  cooperation  and  in- 
derstanding  between  management  and  iabor.  In 
fact,  that  is  a  part  of  the  phil  jsophy  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor. 

We  have  been  faced  with  a  most  extraordi- 
nary and  unusual  situation  ever  since  1935. 
We  were  taught,  in  the  early  days  of  trade 
unionism,  that  unity  and  solidarity  was  the 
chief  asset  of  Labor ;  that  united  through  a 
mobilization  of  our  economic  strength  in  a 
labor  organization — one  united  labor  organiza- 
tion— no  foe,  no  matter  how  great,  could  stop 
us,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  were  taught 
that  division  and  discord  within  the  ranks  of 
Labor  promoted  weakness,  and  division  im- 
paired our  great  asset  of  unity  and  solidarity. 

We  emphasized  that  fact  when  some  leaders 
of  Labor  decided  to  form  a  rival  movement. 
And  we  have  told  them  ever  since,  that  a  great 
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injury  was  done  Labor  when  that  division 
wiithin  the  ranks  of  Labor  took  place.  Families 
are  happy  when  they  are  united.  They  are  un- 
happy when  they  become  divided.  And  what  a 
price  families  have  paid,  that  sacred  instituti- 
tion  has  paid,  because  of  division  and  hatred 
and  bitterness.  Abraham  Lincoln  said  there 
was  no  place  in  America  for  two  governments. 
He  declared  that  the  United  States  must  be  a 
united  nation.  And  what  a  price  we  paid  in 
order  to  maintain  a  united  nation  here,  but 
we  won. 

Now,  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  to  impress 
upon  Labor  that  the  same  principle  applies  to 
Labor  as  applies  to  the  Nation.  Evil  days  are 
yet  to  come,  if  the  division  within  the  ranks 
of  Labor  continues. 

Since  1935,  we  have  been  moving  upward. 
The  stream  has  been  running  high,  and  we 
have  been  moving  along  the  stream.  The  eco- 
nomic situation  was  different  than  it  was  in 
the  late  20s  and  early  30s.  Because  of  this 
movement  of  the  stream  in  a  favorable  direc- 
tion, we  have  not  felt  the  effect,  the  full  ef- 
fect of  division  within  the  ranks  of  Labor,  but 
is  there  any  one  of  us  so  optimistic  as  to  be- 
lieve that  the  stream  will  continue  to  run  high 
forever.  The  tide  will  turn,  and  then  what  will 
happen  as  a  result  of  this  division  within  the 
ranks  of  Labor?  I  am  not  going  into  the  de- 
tails. I  am  merely  referring  it  to  you  in  order 
to  stimulate  thinking. 

Now,  my  friends,  we  have  appealed  to  those 
who  left  us  to  come  back  home.  We  have  told 
them  they  would  be  accorded  a  hearty  welcome 
back  in  the  home  and  house  of  labor.  Is  there 
any  of  us  who  believes  that  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  should  go  over  to>  them  ? 
Never.  We  are  the  parent  body,  and  as  I  said, 
that  fact  was  demonstrated  when  our  delegate 
to  the  International  Labor  Organization  was 
selected.  Now  shall  the  parent  body  surrender 
to  the  rebels?  We  cannot  think  of  that,  but 
we  will  ask  them  to  come  back  home  where 
they  were  before  they  left,  and  we  will  accord 
them  a  hearty  welcome.  Perhaps  we  will  have 
to  wait  until  they  learn  in  the  bitter  school 
of  experience  that  they  made  a  mistake,  and 
then,  perhaps,  like  the  prodigal  son,  they  will 
turn  their  face  homeward.  But  some  of  them 
have  returned.  They  learned  the  lesson  early. 

You  remember,  don't  you,  a  short  time  ago 
when  the  great,  wonderful,  influential  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union  turned 
their  face  homeward  and  came  home.  They 
occupy  the  room  in  the  house  of  labor  they 
formerly  occupied,  and  they  are  living  there 
now  in  harmony  with  the  other  107  national 
unions  who  occupy  the  house  of  labor.  And 
more  are  coming  back.  I  am  sure,  confident, 
that  the  great  600  thousand  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  will  be  back  in  the  house 
of  labor  ere  long.  And  I  am  hopeful,  and  that 
hope  is  based  upon  what  I  think  are  facts, 
that  others  will  return,  but  I  would  prefer  to 
have  them  come  home  in  a  body,  all  together, 
as  they  left  us,  back  to  the  house  of  labor. 
We  will  hold  nothing  against  them,  but  they 
can  come  in  and  stand  with  us  and  work  with 
us  and  enhance  the  value  and  the  asset  of 
Labor  by  reuniting  the  labor  movement.  They 
can  never  render  a  greater  service  to  the  men 
and  women  of  Labor  in  America  and  through- 
outthe  world  than  to  abandon  this  indivisible 
position  they  have  occupied — turn  their  faces 
home  and  admit  they  have  made  a  mistake 
and  come  back  to  the  house  of  labor. 

How  long  shall  this  raiding  go  on?  It  is 
not  a  fight  altogether  now  on  our  part  with 
employers.  In  fact,  we  don't  know  just  what 
will  happen  if  we  go  on  strike.  Many  times 
when  we  have  gone  on  strike  for  the  purpose 
of  redressing  wrongs,  united,  and  the  strike 
continues  for  some  time,  we  find  the  represen- 


tatives of  the  duel  movement  among  the 
strikers  undermining  their  morale,  telling 
them  to  desert  us  and  come  with  them.  I  have 
examined  our  own  vocabulary  and  the  English 
language,  and  I  cannot  find  a  word  in  either 
our  vocabulary  or  the  English  language  that 
would  adequately  express  my  contempt  of  men 
who,  when  others  are  on  strike,  undermine 
their  morale  and  weaken  them.  You  here  in 
New  England  know  about  it,  don't  you?  They 
have  raided  your  unions. 

Over  in  Philadelphia,  a  short  time  ago,  a 
fine,  splendid,  strong,  united  federal  labor 
union  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
engaged  in  a  strike  for  the  purpose  of  redress- 
ing grievances,  longstanding  grievances,  50'00 
of  them  engaged  in  the  strike.  The  strike  con- 
tinued for  more  than  six  weeks,  and  do  you 
know  what  happened?  Before  the  strike  was 
three  weeks  old,  the  representatives  of  the 
dual  movement  were  in  among  them,  under- 
mining them,  calling  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  a  failure,  a  traitor,  and  all  that — 
"come  with  us,  leave  them".  What  effect  did 
that  have?  Well,  I  am  happy  to  say,  it  had 
no  effect  on  the  workers.  They  stood  like  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  after  six  weeks'  strike, 
they,  won  a  complete  victory  and  defeated  the 
employers  and  the  dual  movement,  too. 

I  merely  refer  to  that  as  evidence  of  the 
difficulties  we  are  all  encountering  as  a  result 
of  this  division  within  the  ranks  of  Labor.  My 
conscience  is  clear,  as  yours  is  clear.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formulation  of  it.  We 
are  not  responsible  for  it. 

But  I  am  wondering  how  the  leaders  of  that 
movement  and  many  others  associated  with  it 
can  lie  down  at  night  and  sleep  with  a  clear 
conscience  when  they  realize  the  great  injury 
they  have  inflicted  upon  Labor.  In  fact,  they 
are  doing  us  more  harm  in  many  instances 
than  the  worst  reactionary,  most  antagonistic 
employer  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Now,  just  one  other  thing  I  want  to  refer 
to,  because  I  wanted  to  cover  these  points. 
They  seemed  appropriate  and  fitting  on  this 
occasion. 

A  movement  started  some  time  ago  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  anti-labor  legislation  in  the 
different  states.  The  leaders  of  Congress  tried 
it  out,  too.  They  got  mad.  They  got  angry. 
They  were  moved  by  feeling  and  emotion.  And 
when  men  are  moved  by  feeling  and  emotion 
and  anger,  they  ought  to  stop  right  there. 
They  never  should  try  to  do  anything  con- 
structive when  they  are  mad.  All  of  us  have 
found  that  out,  I  think,  through  experience, 
but  they  acted  hastily.  Notwithstanding,  we 
appealed  to  them  to  cease,  and  desist.  The 
trouble  is  there  are  a  large  number  of  members 
of  Congress  who  think  that  the  remedy  for 
social  and  economic  ills  is  the  passing  of  a 
law.  Pass  a  law  and  that  will  correct  it.  Well, 
we  have  had  a  demonstration  of  that  fact.  In 
that  movement  of  anger  and  emotion,  they 
passed  the  Smith-Connally  Act.  We  told  them 
that  it  was  a  failure  and  what  has  it  been? 
They  themselves  now  are  talking  about  repeal- 
ing it,  because  instead  of  it  being  a  strike- 
prevention  measure,  it  has  been  a  strike-pro- 
voking measure.  It  has  provoked  more  strikes 
than  any  legislation  that  was  ever  passed  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation. 

Well,  they  have  been  following  a  policy  of 
that  kind  in  the  different  states.  They  passed 
it  in  Texas — there  is  some  bad,  anti-labor  legis- 
lation in  Texas,  some  bad,  anti-labor  legisla- 
tion in  Arkansas.  They  tried  in  a  number  of 
other  states.  They  passed  it  in  Colorado.  And 
we  have  been  compelled  to  fight  and  to  spend 
thousands  of  dollars  in  order  to  try  and  defeat 
it,  at  first,  in  the  legislature,  and  when  we 
failed  there,  defeat  it  in  the  courts  of  the  Na- 
tion. I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  through  our 
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Legal  Department  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  we  have  defeated  practically  every 
measure  that  was  passed  in  the  different  states. 
In  the  courts  of  the  Nation,  they  have  been 
declared  unconstitutional. 

But  information  reaches  me  here  that  they 
are  trying  that  method  here  in  Massachusetts. 
Somebody  who  thinks  that  he  knows  what  the 
remedy  for  social  and  economic  ills  really  may 
be  is  circulating  a  petition  to  get  some  objec- 
tionable, anti-labor  measure  upon  the  statute 
books  of  Massachusetts.  Now  that  means  a 
fight  for  us.  I  know  you  will  all  be  moved 
deep'y  and  stirred  as  you  have  never  been 
stirred  before,  and  that  you  will  all  unite  in 
order  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  this  pro- 
gram, if  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so.  We 
must  defeat  it,  if  we  can.  I  earnestly  appeal 
to  you  and  your  friends  in  Massachusetts  to  de- 
feat this  legislation  if  it  lies  within  your  power 
to  do  so.  At  least  put  forth  every  effort  you 
can,  to  prevent  them  from  getting  the  number 
of  signatures  first.  Then,  if  they  get  them, 
prevent  it  from  being  adopted  by  the  sovereign 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Now,  in  it  all,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
you  will  have  the  full  support  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  this  fight  that  you  will 
make  here  in  Massachusetts.  And  if,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  they  succeed  in  passing  it,  then  we 
will  attack  it  in  the  courts,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  will  defeat  it  in  the  courts  of 
Massachusetts,  just  as  we  defeated  it  in  Colo- 
rado, Arkansas  and  elsewhere.  The  fight  won't 
stop  at  any  stage.  It  will  go  on  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  if  it  is  ever  put  on  the  statute  books, 
we  will  be  rebels.  We  will  never  submit  to  it 
willingly.  Now  I  have  covered  the  point  that 
I  wished  to  talk  to  you  about  in  this  frank 
and  open  way. 

It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  peace  in  indus- 
try can  be  obtained  through  genuine — mark 
you,  I  put  emphasis  on  the  word  genuine — 
free  collective  bargaining  and  voluntary  arbi- 
tration where  parties  to  a  dispute  will  agree 
to  submit  issues  to  arbitration.  But  under  no 
circumstances  will  we  now,  or  ever,  agree  to 
accept  any  form  of  compulsory  arbitration,  I 
care  not  what  it  is.  No  compulsory  arbitration, 
but  free,  voluntary  arbitration  in  the  event 
we  want  to  accept  it. 

Now,  if  industry  wishes  to  establish  fair 
dealing  with  Labor,  if  it  hopes  to  escape  gov- 
ernment regimentation  of  both  management 
and  labor,  it  must  enter  that  conference — I 
mean  the  Labor-Management  Conference  in 
Washington — in  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
full  cooperation  with  other  groups  who  will 
participate  in  the  Conference.  The  success  of 
the  conference  depends  altogether  and  abso- 
lutely, I  think  I  can  say,  upon  the  spirit  that 
will  be  displayed  and  manifested  in  the  con- 
ference. 

I  have  been  inspired  today  in  this  meeting. 
I  read  your  faces,  and  there  I  gain  the  im- 
pression that  you  are  searching  for  the  truth, 
that  there  is  a  determination  on  your  part 
to  maintain  the  American  standard  of  living 
at  any  cost,  that  the  wrongs  under  which  we 
suffer  must  be  righted,  that  justice  must  be 
done,  and  we  have  enlisted  in  this  fight  for 
life,  in  order  to  secure  freedom,  democracy, 
liberty  and  justice  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
the  people  throughout  the  world. 

I  thank  you  for  the  fine,  cordial,  warm  re- 
ception you  accorded  me.  I  interpreted  it  as 
extended  to  those  millions  of  workers  whom  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent,  more  than  to 
myself.  It  has  been  an  inspiration  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  talk  to  you  today,  and  I  am  going  back 
to  my  pressing  duties  and  hard  work  carrying 
away  from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  this 


convention  hall,  the  fondest  memories  of  a 
delightful  visit  spent  with  you. 

I  thank  you. 

President  Doyle :  President  Green,  on  behalf 
of  the  convention,  I  thank  you  for  coming  to 
Massachusetts  and  speaking  to  us  today. 

I  assure  you  that  we  will  go  from  this  con- 
vention determined  to  exert  greater  energy  to 
our  problems.  I  assure  you  that  your  visit 
here  will  cause  us  to  spend  greater  effort  in 
the  interest  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

We  will  adjourn  the  convention  now.  The 
convention  rules  call  for  reconvening  at  2 
o'clock.  It  is  now  ten  minutes  of  one,  so  if 
there  is  no  objection,  we  will  move  that  ahead 
to  2  :15,  and  I  think  we  can  all  get  back  here  by 
that  time.  We  have  one  speaker  this  afternoon, 
and  we  have  about  seven  resolutions  which  I 
don't  expect  to  be  controversial,  and  if  all  goes 
well,  we  should  be  finished,  with  the  conven- 
tion completed,  by  4  o'clock. 

I  hope  you  will  all  attend  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion so  that  we  can  complete  our  business. 

The  convention  is  now  adjourned  until  2  :15. 

Whereupon,  at  12:50  o'clock  p.m.,  the  con- 
vention was  so  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2 :45 
p.m.,  by  President  Doyle. 

President  Doyle:  The  convention  will  please 
come  to  order. 

The  Chair  recognized  Chairman  Russell  of 
the  Resolutions   Committee. 

Chairman  Russell. 

Delegate  Russell :   Resolution  No.   1 : 


RESOLUTION  NO.  1 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN'S  PROPOSALS 

Whereas,  The  gun-shooting  part  of  World 
War  II  is  about  over,  and  the  voice-shooting 
part  has  begun,  and  the  scene  of  conflict  has 
been  transferred  from  the  foreign  fronts  to 
the  home  fronts,  and  the  new  warfare  seems 
to  be  centering  up  the  economic  life  of  our 
Nation,  through  a  strategic  attack  upon  the 
workers  in  general,  and  a  tactical  assault 
upon  organized  labor  in  particular,  and 

Whereas,  These  attacks  appear  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  old-line  reactionaries  and  labor 
baiters,  who  withdrew  underground  during 
the  period  of  active  combat  abroad,  lest  it 
imperil  their  personal  safety  at  home,  but  now 
feel  safe  to  emerge  into  the  open  and  to  as- 
sault those  who  did  so  much  for  so  many 
during  the  long  tough  days  and  black  tragic 
nights  of  a  world  peril  that  menaced  all 
human  rights  and  which  destroyed  so  many 
human   lives,   and 

Whereas,  Many  of  these  lives  were  from 
the  ranks  of  Labor  and  of  whom  many  gave 
their  life  in  a  struggle  that  was  supposed 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live,  work,  and  enjoy  the  natural  rights  of 
human  beings,  in  a  manner  which  their 
Creator   intended  they  should ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  a  system  of 
economy  that  is  based  upon  the  premise  of 
equity,  and  without  malice  or  prejudice,  and 
which  will  provide  full  employment,  continu- 
ous production,  adequate  distribution,  with  a 
decent  living  profit  for  the  employer,  and  a 
decent   living   wage  for   the  employee,    as    ad- 
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vocated  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  President  Tru- 
man's proposals  to  Congress  for  a  free  en- 
terprise planning,  through  the  joint  repe- 
sentatives  of  management,  labor  and  govern- 
ment ;  free  collective  bargaining  and  equal 
pay  for  women  workers  who  do  equal  work 
in  industries  whose  products  enter  interstate 
commerce ;  help  for  the  returning  service  man, 
through  an  economy  of  plenty,  that  will  never 
again  permit  our  country  to  be  sold  down  the 
river  of  a  depression  and  idleness,  that  will 
ravage  our  people  with  hunger  and  want, 
in  the  midst  of  resources  and  plenty.  Let  us 
resolve  to  plan  and  build  together,  with  a 
strong  heart  and  a  high  spirit,  for  the  present 
and  future  of  the  greatest  country  of  all — 
America. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Peter  A.  Reilly  and 
William  L.  Ross,  Carpenters  Union  No.  40, 
Boston.] 

Your  committee  concurs  in  this  resolution 
and  moves  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  re- 
port. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  committee's  report  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those  opposed  "no". 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  resolution  is   adopted. 

Delegate  Russell :    Resolution  No.   2 : 


RESOLUTION  NO.  2 
WAGNER-ELLENDER    HOUSING    BILL 

Whereas,  This  great  Nation  in  concert  with 
its  Allies  has  brought  to  a  victorious  conclu- 
sion its  war  to  make  the  world  and  the  Na- 
tion a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  and 

Whereas,  The  exigencies  of  war  have  proven 
that  the  combined  resources  of  government, 
labor  and  capital  can  accomplish  the  well- 
nigh  impossible,    and 

Whereas,  The  transitional  or  reconversion 
period  from  war  to  peace  is  one  of  paramount 
importance  which  may  affect  the  economy  of 
the  Nation  for  many  years  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  body  in  convention  as- 
sembled reiterate  and  again  record  itself  in  its 
determination  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  bring 
about  the  ideals  for  which  the  youth  of  the 
nation  fought,  bled,  suffered  and  died,  and 
be   it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  body  act  to  make  pos- 
sible two  of  the  aims  of  every  veteran  and 
worker  in  the  Nation,  the  right  to  a  job  at  a 
saving  wage  and  the  right  to  a  decent  house 
in  which  to  live ;  surely  in  this  Nation  and 
in  this  day,  not  too  much  to  expect,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  petition 
the  next  session  of  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  for  appropriate  enabling  legis- 
lation to  make  effective  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Wagner-Ellender  Housing  Bill, 
(S   1342),   and   be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  body  record  itself  in 
active  support  of  a  bill  now  before  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  known  as  S  1342, 
or  the  so-called  "Wagner-Ellender"  bill,  which 
seems  destined,  if  passed,  to  become  a  mile- 
stone on  the  road  to  a  good  home  for  every 
citizen  to  be  supplied  by  both  private  indus- 
try and  government,  and  in  so  doing  will  cre- 
ate a  tremendous  value  of  work  in  the 
transition  period,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  this  organiza- 
tion be  directed  to  make  known  the  views  of 


this  organization  and  the  contents  of  this 
resolution  to  every  member  of  the  Congress  in 
this  Commonwealth ;  to  every  member  of  the 
Committees  of  the  Congress  concerned  with 
the  bill ;  to  the  parent  body  of  this  organiza- 
tion ;  to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  to  such  other  persons, 
groups  or  organizations  as  may  seem  desirable. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  John  Carroll,  Ce- 
ment  Finishers   No.    534,    Boston.] 

Your  committee  concurs  with  this  resolution, 
and  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's 
report. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  committee's  report  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those  opposed  "no". 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  resolution   is   adopted. 

President  Doyle :  Delegates,  Chairman  Rus- 
sell got  out  of  a  sick  bed  to  come  to  this  con- 
vention and  address  you.  He  is  regularly  our 
Resolutions  Chairman,  and  he  is  not  feeling 
well  at  the  moment,  and  I  have  volunteered 
to  read   into  the  convention  the  resolutions. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  3 

FORMATION     OF     CONSUMER     COOPERA- 
TIVE  COMMITTEES 

Whereas,  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
in  convention  at  New  Orleans  in  1944,  adopted 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Council  on  Credit 
Unions  and  Consumer  Cooperatives,  and 

Whereas,  This  unanimously  adopted  report 
contained  a  recommendation  to  the  Central 
Labor  Bodies  of  the  Nation  that  they  appoint 
a  Cooperative  Committee  to  work  closely  with 
the  Cooperative  League  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Department  of  Consumer  Coopera- 
tives within  the  Federation,  whose  function 
it  would  be  to  disseminate  to  its  members 
information  about  Credit  Unions  and  Consumer 
Cooperatives,  through  literature  or  other 
means,  aid  members  of  the  local  unions  or  of 
the  central  bodies  during  their  period  of 
orientation  prior  to  their  entrance  into  an 
economic  venture,  and 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  knowledge  that  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Convention  of  1944  has  not  been  acted 
upon  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  in  order  that 
this  recommendation  may  be  given  further 
impetus,  and  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
adopted  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
more  completely   carried  out ;   therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor  appoint  a  Cooperative 
Committee  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
calling  to  the  attention  of  the  central  bodies 
of  the  state  the  desire  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  that  Cooperative  Commit- 
tees be  appointed  within  the  central  bodies  ; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  committee  act  as  a 
source  of  information  and  guidance  for  co- 
operative committees  of  the  central  bodies 
now   formed  or   to   be   formed. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  Carroll,  Ce- 
ment Finishers  No.  534,  Boston ;  J.  Arthur 
Moriarty,  Typographical  Union  No.  13,  Bos- 
ton ;  Mary  C.  Cadigan,  Teachers  No.  66,  Bos- 
ton ;  Margaret  J.  Donahue,  Waitresses  No.  112, 
Boston  ;  Herman  Koster  and  Harry  P.  Grages, 
Central  Labor  Union,  Boston,  and  Daniel  J. 
Goggin,  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  Union  No. 
138,   Boston.] 
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Delegate  Russell:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report,   Mr.   Chairman. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  committee's  report  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those  opposed  "no". 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  resolution   is   adopted. 

Delegate  Ward :   Resolution  No.   4 : 


RESOLUTION   NO.    4 
FEDERAL    LEGISLATION 

Whereas,  The  following  bills  are  pending 
before  Congress ;  namely,  the  Kilgore-F'erand 
Bill  (S  1274)  (HR  3891)  calling  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  of  $25.00  per  week  up 
to  26  weeks,  and 

Whereas,  The  Full  Employment  Murray- 
Patman  Bill  (S  380)  (HR  2202),  promising 
the  right  to  a  good  job  was  advocated  in  the 
Roosevelt  platform,  and  judging  from  the 
overwhelming  victory  Roosevelt  won  in  1944, 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  people  that  this  bill  be 

Whereas,  The  Pepper-Thomas  Bill  (S  1349) 
(HR  3914),  calling  for  a  65  cent  per  hour 
minimum  wage  immediately,  and  70  and  75 
cents  after  one  year  and  two  years  re- 
spectively ;  this  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  millions  of  workers,  and 

Whereas,  The  Rankin  Amendment  (HR  3749) 
to  the  "GI  Bill  of  Rights"  is  inadequate ;  the 
law  should  be  amended  to  $25.00  per  week  un- 
employment compensation  with  additional 
amounts  for  veterans  with  dependents  ;  also  a 
generous  bonus  for  military  service  compensa- 
tion,  and 

Whereas,  The  Ball-Burton-Hatch  Bill 
(S  1171),  would  destroy  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  and  the  democratic  principles 
of  free  collective  bargaining,  and 

Whereas,  President  Truman's  program  in- 
cluded federal  funds  to  supplement  state  un- 
employment compensation  is  an  emergency 
measure  in  an  attempt  to  bring  benefits  up 
to  the  level  recommended  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.  Objection  is  based  by  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  have  an  ulterior  mo- 
tive to  cut  the  wages  to  substandard  levels ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That-  the  Special  Victory  Conven- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  vote  unanimously  in  favor  of  arrang- 
ing an  appointment  for  all  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  to  meet  in  Washing- 
ton, no  later  than  the  15th  of  November,  with 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
order  that  the  Executive  Council  members  that 
cover  the  entire  state  may  get  first-hand  in- 
formation as  to  the  standing  of  the  various 
Congressmen  and  Senators  in  regard  to  these 
essential  bills  which  are  the  pivot  of  post- 
war reconversion  and  peace. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  Joseph  A.  White, 
Manuel  Goulart,  James  M.  Donnellon,  Henry 
A.  Lima,  John  J.  Curley,  and  Robert  W. 
Cusick,  Seafood  Workers  No.  1572-1,  Glouces- 
ter.] 

Delegate  Ward :  The  committee  recommends 
concurrence  with  the  deletion  of  the  words 
"National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the",  of 
the  5th  Whereas,  second  line ;  delete  all  words 
after  the  words  "in  favor  of"  of  the  second 
lin^  of  the  Resolve,  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing :  "ascertaining  from  Massachusetts  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  their  position  on  the 
above-mentioned  bills  as  essential  to  our  posi- 
tion   in    developing   our   post-war   reconversion 


program",  so  that  the  resolution,  as  amended, 
will  read  as  follows : 

Whereas,  The  following  bills  are  pending  be- 
fore Congress ;  namely,  the  Kilgore-Ferand 
Bill  (S  1274)  (HR  3891)  calling  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  of  $25.00  per  week  up 
to  26  weeks,  and 

Whereas,  The  Full  Employment  Murray-Pat- 
man  Bill  (S  380)  (HR  2202),  promising  the 
right  to  a  good  job  was  advocated  in  the  Roose- 
velt platform,  and  judging  from  the  over- 
whelming victory  Roosevelt  won  in  1944,  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  people  that  this  bill  be  passed, 
and 

Whereas,  The  Pepper- Thomas  Bill  (S  1349 1 
(HR  3914),  calling  for  a  5  cents  per  hour 
minimum  wage  immediately,  and  70  and  75 
cents  after  one  year  and  two  years  respec- 
tively ;  this  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
millions  of  workers,  and 

Whereas,  The  Rankin  Amendment  (HR  3749) 
to  the  "GI  Bill  of  Rights"  is  inadequate;  the 
law  should  be  amended  to  $25.00  per  week  un- 
employment compensation  with  additional 
amounts  for  veterans  with  dependents  ;  also  a 
generous  bonus  for  military  service  compensa- 
tion, and 

Whereas,  The  Ball-Burton-Hatch  Bill 
(S  1171),  would  destroy  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples of  free  collective  bargaining,  and 

Whereas,  President  Truman's  program  in- 
cluded federal  funds  to  supplement  state  un- 
employment compensation  is  an  emergency 
measure  in  an  attempt  to  bring  benefits  up  to 
the  level  recommended  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  Objection  is  based  by  Senators  and 
Congressmen  who  have  an  ulterior  motive  to 
cut  the  wages  to  substandard  levels  ;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Victory  Conven- 
tion of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of 
Labor  vote  unanimously  in  favor  of  ascertain- 
ing from  Massachusetts  Congressmen  and 
Senators  their  position  on  the  above-mentioned 
bills,  as  essential  to  our  position  in  develop- 
ing  our   post-war   reconversion   program* 

(Submitted  by  Delegates  Joseph  A.  White, 
Manuel  Goulart,  James  Donnellon,  Henry  A. 
Lima,  John  Curley,  and  Robert  Cusick,  Sea- 
food Workers  No.   1572-1,   Gloucester.) 

The  committee  recommends  adoption,  as 
amended,    and   I   move  concurrence. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  committee's  report  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those  opposed  "no". 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  resolution   is   adopted. 

Delegate  Russell :  Your  committee  wishes  to 
report  that  Resolution  No.  5  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

Delegate  Ward:  Resolution  No.  10.  This  has 
been  substituted  for  Resolution  No.    9. 


RESOLUTION  No.   9 

40-HOUR     WEEK     FOR     EMPLOYEES      OF 
STATE   INSTITUTIONS 

Whereas,  Certain  public  employees  are  not 
now  receiving  the  advantages  of  the  40-hour 
workweek  enjoyed  by  most  private  and  federal 
government  employees,   and 

Whereas,  These  public  employees'  problems 
in  employment  are  as  great  as  those  of  em- 
ployees of  the  above  catagories,  and 

Whereas,  Provisions  should  be  made  to  en- 
able public  employees  to  be  in  conformity  with 
the  commonly  accepted  40-hour  workweek ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Section  39,  Chapter  149  of  th« 
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General  Laws,  Tercentenary  Edition,  as 
amended  by  Chapter  444  of  the  Acts  and  Re- 
solves of  1935,  be  stricken  out  and  inserted  in 
place  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Section  39.  The  hours  and  labor  of 
laborers,  workmen,  wardnurses,  industrial 
and  occupational  therapists  and  watchmen, 
and  of  employees  in  the  kitchen,  dining- 
room  and  domestic  services,  in  state  insti- 
tutions, and  of  officers  and  instructors  in 
state  penal  institutions,  shall  not  exceed  40 
hours  in  each  week  and  shall  not  exceed 
8  consecutive  hours  within  9  consecutive 
hours  in  any  one  day  and  that  hours 
worked  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  any  one 
day  shall  be  considered  overtime  and  shall 
be  compensated  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and 
one-half.  Any  person  whose  hours  of  labor 
are  regulated  by  this  section  and  whose 
presence  is  required  at  any  such  institu- 
tion 7  days  a  week  shall  be  given  at  least 
8  days  off  in  each  month,  without  loss  of 
pay,  in  addition  to  regular  vacations.  This 
section  shall  not  prevent  the  Superinten- 
dent, Warden,  or  Executive  Officer,  from 
requiring  the  services  of  any  person  in  any 
emergency  when  health  or  safety  of  pa- 
tients or  inmates  would  otherwise  be  en- 
dangered, or  in  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gency, or  in  apprehending  an  escaped 
inmate." 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  William  S.  Galla- 
gher, American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees  No.   464,  Norfolk.] 


RESOLUTION  No.  10 
35-HOUR  WEEK  FOR  STATE   EMPLOYEES 

Whereas,  It  has  been  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Green  that  all  efforts  should  be  made  to 
shorten  the  workweek,  and 

Whereas,  The  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts is  pledged  to  a  policy  of  support  and  as- 
sistance to  the  returning  servicemen  and 
women  of  Massachusetts,  and 

Whereas,  A  reduction  in  the  weekly  hours 
of  employment  will  provide  additional  jobs  for 
returning  veterans  and  civilians ;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  go  on  record 
and  sponsor  legislation  providing  for  a  35-hour 
workweek  for  all  employees  of  the  Common- 
wealth, including  office  and  administrative 
staffs,  laborers,  workmen,  and  mechanics,  and 
the  personnel  in  any  institution,  board,  serv- 
ice or  commission  including  the  Metropolitan 
District  Commission,  in  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Federation  encourage,  aid 
and  assist  the  organized  employees  of  the  vari- 
ous political  sub-divisions  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  adopt  as  a  standard  workweek  the 
above-stated  35-hour  schedule  for  all  employees 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  William  V.  Ward, 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees  No.  648,  Boston.] 

Your  committee  recommends  adoption  of 
Resolution  No.  10,  to  take  care  of  both  reso- 
lutions, Nos.  9  and  10,  and  I  move  concurrence. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ? 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Vozzella. 

Delegate  Vozzella  (American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  No. 
477,  Boston)  :  Point  of  information.  We  have 
a  good  number  of  part-time  employees,  and, 
as  I  .understand  it,  this  resolution  embraces 
five,  seven  hour  days.  That  cuts  the  work-week 


of   the  per   diem   employees   down   one  day.   Is 
that  going  to  affect  their  week's  pay? 

President  Doyle :  I  will  let  the  Chairman  of 
the  Resolutions  Committee,  or  one  of  his  com- 
mittee answer  that. 

Delegate  Russell:  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  answer  authoritatively  the  delegate's  ques- 
tion, other  than  good  common  trade-union 
sense  is  this :  If  we  have  in  the  nature  of  our 
employment  '  itinerant  workers,  those  on  per 
diem,  at  each  time  that  our  hours  of  labor 
per  day  or  per  week  have  been  reduced,  I  have 
yet  to  find  any  trade  union  negotiations  which 
did  not  say  that  all  shall  share  and  none  suffer 
in  any  new  legislation  affecting  our  employ- 
ment. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  officers  of  your 
organization  that  if  the  hours  of  labor  were 
reduced,  it  obviously  would  be  based  upon  no 
reduction  in  the  total  weekly  pay  and  in  the 
total  daily  pay.  That  is  the  intention  and  pur- 
pose and  proposal  of  the  committee. 

President  Doyle:  Anything  further  on  the 
question  ? 

Delegate  Reilly  (Carpenters  No.  40,  Boston)  : 
Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  could  have  that 
language  written  into  the  resolution,  that  it 
would  be  the  objective  of  the  State  Branch 
to  maintain  this  system  of  wage  rates  at  the 
lesser  hourly  work-week. 

President  Doyle:  Well,  the  remarks  from  the 
floor  and  the  reply  of  the  Resolutions  Commit- 
tee, I  know,  are  part  of  the  record  of  the  con- 
vention. Does  that  take  care  of  the  matter? 

If  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the 
question,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of  the  com- 
mittee's report  will  signify  in  the  usual  man- 
ner by  saying  "aye".  Those  opposed  "no".  The 
"ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 
The  resolution   is  adopted. 


RESOLUTION  NO.  6 

PENSION  FOR  FIRE   FIGHTERS 

Whereas,  The  rehabilitation  of  our  return- 
ing honorably  discharged  servicemen,  veterans 
of  World  War  II,  who  will  need  the  sin- 
cere help  and  cooperation  of  every  citizen, 
as  well  as  the  full  cooperation  of  the  state, 
city  and  town  governments  to  establish  them- 
selves again  in  civil  life,  and 

Whereas,  The  members  of  the  Lynn  City 
Fire  Fighters  Union  Local  No.  739,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Fire  Fighters  (AFL),  do 
fully  realize  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  ways 
and  means  must  and  shall  be  had  to  provide 
jobs  for  the  returning  veterans  ;  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Lynn  City  Fire  Fighters 
Union,  Local  No.  739  do  hereby  petition  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  and  its  members  of 
both  branches  thereof,  that  Senate  Bill  No. 
110  be  passed,  whereby  at  the  expiration  of 
20  years,  that  members  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment who  have  faithfully  served  the  city  as 
such  members,  shall  be  retired  and  pensioned 
from  said  department,  regardless  of  age,  at 
three-fourths  of  the  highest  compensation 
paid    them    annually,    and    be    it    further 

Resolved,  That  the  State  Branch,  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  duly  convened  at 
its  Special  Victory  Convention,  Oct.  26-28, 
1945,  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  be  for- 
warded a  copy  of  this  resolution  for  their 
endorsement  and  cooperation,  in  our  honest 
and  sincere  efforts  to  assist  in  the  rehabili- 
tation  of  the  returning  veterans   of  this   war. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  William  E.  Sexton, 
Fire  Fighters   No.   739,    Lynn.] 

Delegate  Ward:  Resolution  No.  6  is  a  matter 
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affecting  the  proper,  adequate  and  justifiable 
pension  plan  for  the  organized  fire  fighters  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  that  with  some 
other  resolutions  are  either  a  bit  new,  or  have 
been  bexore  the  1944  convention  01  the  Massa- 
chusetts Federation  of  Labor,  in  which  the 
present  Executive  Council  is  still  in  office,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  suggestion  and  recommendation 
of  the  committee,  we  recommend  that  these 
matters  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council, 
who,  in  turn,  will  be  requested  to  call  a  con- 
ference between  the  organizations  affected  with 
the  State  Branch,  for  the  purpose  of  present- 
ing an  acceptab.e  pension  bill  to  the  1946 
Legislature.  It  is  acceptable  to  the  proponents 
of  the  resolution. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  is  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council  with 
instructions.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee's report. 

President  Doyle :  You  have  heard  the  recom- 
mendation and  the  motion  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee  on  referral  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil. Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  committee's  report  will  signify  in  the  usual 
manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those  opposed  "no". 
The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  is 
adopted. 

Delegate  Ward:  Resolution  No.  8: 

RESOLUTION  No.  8 

THE  ATOMIC  BOMB 
CONSTRUCTIVE  OR  DESTRUCTIVE? 

Whereas,  Science  has  discovered  the  use  of 
atomic  energy,  and  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  now  have  within  their  pos- 
session and  power  the  elements  that  can  de- 
stroy civilization  and  mankind,  and 

Whereas,  Much  discussion  and  much  contro- 
versy is  now  rampant  on  the  question,  "Who 
shall  control  the  Atomic  Bomb?",   and 

Whereas,  Any  decision  determining  the  con- 
trol and  use  of  this  energy  will  affect  the 
lives,  the  families  and  the  future  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  organization  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  now  evident  that  as  a  Nation 
and  as  citizens  of  the  world,  and  trade  union- 
ists of  Massachusetts,  we  are  not  prepared 
spiritually,  morally,  physically,  economically,  or 
through  organization  to  properly  cope  with  this 
death-spreading  instrument  of  war,  and 

Whereas,  While  no  immediate  action  of  ours 
could  give  assurance  of  safe  and  satisfactory 
control  of  this  energy,  it  does  serve  sufficient 
warning  on  all  peoples  that  they  must  now 
live  together  in  peace  and  harmony,  or  all  be 
destroyed  ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  in  convention  assembled,  at 
the  Commander  Hotel,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts, on  October  26-28,  1945  take  the  first  step 
in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  life  in  Massa- 
chusetts where  workers  through  their  organi- 
zation, working  with  other  institutions  in  the 
Commonwealth,  including  governmental,  educa- 
tional, religious,  industrial  and  civic  organiza- 
tions, can  so  condition  their  abilities  to  live 
together  and  prosper,  thereby  setting  aside  any 
need  for  or  fear  from  the  atomic  bomb,  per- 
haps living  as  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  to  discard  the  use  of  atomic  energy  for 
destruction,  and  making  it  an  instrument  of 
construction  that  may  be  used  for  the  good" 
of  all. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Harry  A.  Russell. 
Engineers  No.  849,  Boston.] 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  this 
resolution  and  I  move  concurrence. 


President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  committee's  report  be 
adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ? 

The    Chair    now    recognizes    Delegate    Lorch. 

Delegate  Lorch  (Teachers  No.  441,  Boston)  : 
I  agree  with  the  resolution,  which  I  think  is  a 
very  fine  one,  but  I  would  like  to  bring  up  a 
couple  of  points  in  connection  with  atomic 
energy,  which,  perhaps,  might  make  it 
stronger. 

One  question  is  the  May-Johnson  Bill,  which 
is  now  before  the  House,  which  would  prohibit 
free  scientific  research.  The  scientists  who 
worked  on  the  atomic  bomb  have  come  for- 
ward to  ask  that  this  bill  be  defeated,  because 
they  feel  that  the  reason  that  the  United  States 
was  first  in  discovering  this  was  that  it  did 
have  free  scientific  research.  This  bill  would 
also  prohibit  physics  teachers  from  teaching 
modern  physics  in  the  classroom,  and  puts  a 
$10,000  fine  or  jail  sentence  on  people  discuss- 
ing or  writing  articles  or  teaching  anything 
at  all  about  atomic  energy.  I  wou  d  like  to  ask 
that  this  be  included  in  the  resolution  to  de- 
feat the  May-Johnson  Bill. 

Another  point  is :  Bryan  McMahon,  Con- 
necticut, House  Chairman  on  Atomic  Energy, 
has  asked  for  a  world  conference  on  the  mili- 
tary use  of  the  atomic  bomb.  We  might  also 
consider  Mr.  McMahon's  suggestion. 

The  third  point  is  one  that  President  Green 
made  this  morning  about  the  industrial  use 
of  it.  We  ought  to  ask  our  national  organiza- 
tion to  take  steps  toward  preventing  people 
from  being  fired  when  atomic  energy  is  used, 
that  is,  to  provide  for  displaced  workers,  and 
to  ask  for  shorter  hours  in  order  to  see  that 
atomic  energy  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
and  not,  as  the  resolution  says,  for  their  de- 
struction. 

President  Doyle:    Anything  further? 

Delegate  Sullivan  (Teamsters  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  I  don't  expect  that  the  Chairman  is  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  answer  the  question,  the 
Chairman  of  the  convention,  but  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee can  answer  the  question :  Does  that 
resolution  provide  that  atomic  energy  shall  be 
used  by  the  workers  that  are  members  of  the 
various  trade  unions  to  help  them  carry  on 
further  with  some  of  those  employers  ? 

The  Chairman  of  the  Resolutions  Committee, 
in  my  opinion,  should  be  able  to  qualify  to 
answer. 

Delegate  Russell :  I  appreciate  that  Brother 
Sullivan  has  raised  a  very  important  question, 
and  it  is  somewhat  dependent  upon  the  strength 
of  our  organization  when  it  comes  to  the 
element  of  control.  I  still  hope  that  we  gain 
power  economically,  physically,  morally,  spirit- 
ually,  and   atomically. 

President  Doyle :  Delegate  Carroll. 

Delegate  Carroll  (Cement  Finishers  No.  534, 
Boston)  :  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee  whether  or  not  this  reso- 
lution expresses  our  will  that  we  wish  the 
secrets  of  this  bomb  be  given  to  the  world  ? 

President  Doyle:  The  Chairman  of  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee  is  also  the  author  of  the 
resolution,  and  I  think  about  this  time  he 
wishes  he  didn't  write  it. 

Delegate  Russell :  Right.  I  thought  it  might 
be  nice  for  us  to  make  a  pubMc  pronounce- 
ment, and  we  admit  that  it  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  We  say  it  has  been  kicked  around,  and 
then  we  finally  resolve  that  it  might  be  a  good 
thing  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  so 
lead  their  lives  that  we  could  be  in  peace  and 
harmony  and  prosperity,  and  that  atomic  en- 
ergy secrets  and  all  be  damned,  that  it  would 
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not  be  used  for  war  because  it  would  not  be 
necessary,  but  that  it  could  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  a  better  world.  This  was  just  a 
hope  and  aspiration  and  perhaps  too  much 
time  at  home  to  think  and  write  foolish  things. 

President  Doyle:  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

Delegate  McLaren  (Stone  Masons  No.  9, 
Boston)  :  I  didn't  hear  the  resolution  read,  but 
from  the  remarks  just  made,  I  have  just 
gotten  the  gist  of  it,  and  I  tried  to  think  of  the 
suggestion  made  the  other  day  in  the  press  by 
Professor  Einstein  in  his  article,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  a  splendid  elaboration  as  to  the 
value    of    this    new    implement   of    destruction. 

We,  with  Britain  alone,  possess  this  power. 
The  patent  rights  are  ours,  and  the  danger  is 
that  this  country,  so  far  as  the  world  is  con- 
cerned, may  at  some  critical  period  use  that 
power  and  use  it  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
workers  of  this  country  or  any  other  country 
involved. 

I  think  that  the  nearest  we  can  get  to  ef- 
fective control  is  by  sharing  the  secret  without 
putting  over  the  invention  to  Russia.  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  Russia,  Great  Britain,  United 
States  and  Canada  share,  because  Canada  is 
already  in  on  this  patent.  I  think  that  these 
three  nations  together,  working  under  the 
United  Nations,  could  more  effectively  build 
up  a  condition  that  will  be  agreeable  to  every 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

I  wonder,  at  times,  why  it  is  that  working 
people  in  America  here  are  always  insistent 
upon  the  trade  union  condition,  and  having 
lived  here  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  I  have 
found  that  all  the  treachery,  all  the  incon- 
venience that  was  possible  to  be  made  for  the 
working  people  of  this  country  has  been  made 
by  the  other  fellow  who  controls  the  economic 
resources   of  this  country. 

We  cannot,  at  the  present  time,  get  any 
definite  action  from  our  present  Congress. 
Why?  Because  they  know  we  are  not  strong 
enough,  not  united  enough  to  enforce  our  will 
through  telling  them  what  they  must  do,  what 
they  shall  do,  for  the  conduction  and  building 
up  of  this  country  to  a  truly  democratic  posi- 
tion. 

I  am  amazed,  really  amazed,  to  think  we  call 
ourselves  a  democracy,  and  as  things  go  today 
in  the  world,  we  are  the  greatest  democracy 
on  the  face  of  God's  earth,  but  when  we  have 
people  like  Rankin  from  these  states,  who  can 
come  into  Congress  on  a  mere  three,  four  and 
five  per  cent  of  the  votes  of  their  community, 
and  destruct  any  reconversion  program  that  is 
good  for  America  and  good  for  the  world,  and, 
so  far  as  we  would  seek  to  make  a  truly,  great 
use  of  our  great  economic  resources,  I  say  it 
is  time  to  take  stock.  It  is  time  for  us  to  put 
less  trust  in  those  who  control  us,  either  in 
Congress  or  out  of  Congress,  and  to  broaden 
the  base  in  such  a  way  that  the  whole  world 
ultimately  will  have  something  to  say  truly, 
and   by   truly,    I    mean    in    a    democratic   way. 

This  country  has  gone  forth  to  try  to  cor- 
rect the  bad  condition,  so  far  as  government 
is  concerned,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  let  me 
tell  you,  friends,  unless  we  take  care  of  our 
own  democratic  position,  it  militates  against 
any  approach  that  we  might  make  to  help  the 
conditions  in  Europe  and  Asia.  And  I  some- 
how think,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Resolutions  Committee — he  has 
given  some  thought  and  attention  to  these 
matters — I  think,  somehow  or  other,  that  a 
resolution  of  that  type  is  not  adequate,  be- 
cause, when  you  have,  as  you  have  had  from 
Senator  McMahon  of  Connecticut  and  those 
now  on  that  committee,  when  you  have  such 
men  in  contact  with  scientists  of  the  country, 
not  too  sure  of  themselves  so  far  as  their  ap- 
proach to  this  great  thing  that  we  have  now, 


they  are  not  sure  how  to  act,  I  think  it  be- 
hooves the  labor  movement  to  have  more  due 
deliberation  on  such  a  resolution  as  that,  and 
I  have  been  trying  to  ask  this  body  to  instruct 
its  Executive  Board  to  refer,  with  participation 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  board,  to  refer 
the  matters  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  Executive  Committtee  to  get  their  re- . 
action  as  to  how  we  shall  frame  the  resolu- 
tions or  proclamations  as  to  how  we  should 
use  this  great  power  that  we  do  possess. 

I  remember  well,  Mr.  Chairman,  after  the 
last  war  this  country,  which  had  billions,  lent 
it  to  a  great  many  nations.  Having  the  money, 
they  could  do  it,  but  in  addition,  they  exercised 
a  coercive  force  that  lifted  up  the  debts  so 
high — 

President  Doyle:  Delegate  McLaren,  will  you 
please  conclude  now  ? 

Delegate  McLaren :  To  this  day,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  collect  those  debts,  and  in  the 
same  way,  this  big  stick,  this  terrible  thing 
in  our  hand,  will  create  a  condition  similar, 
so  far  as  the  thinking  and  the  actions  of  the 
people  in   Europe  and  Asia  are   concerned. 

President  Doyle:  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Stefani. 

Delegate  Stefani  (Cooks  and  Pastry  Cooks 
No.  186,  Boston)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  sub- 
ject of  atomic  discovery  that  we  have  made  in 
America :  I  hope  and  pray  to  God  that  it  will 
never  be  used  in  any  future  war.  However,  I 
am  taking  a  stand  now  of  humanity.  I  think 
that  the  militarists  of  America  made  the  big- 
gest mistake  when  they  went  over  the  city 
with  the  atomic  bomb  and  bombed  children 
and  women  who  had  no  part  in  the  war.  If 
they  had  used  the  atomic  bomb  over  the  battle- 
fields, it  wouldn't  have  been  as  much  of  a  stain 
on  winning  the  war  in  Japan. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  in  the  future  no  atomic 
bomb  will  be  used,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
stop  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  by  lip-talking, 
but  by  every  human  being  in  this  room  to  see 
that  no  other  war  reoccurs,  and  the  only  way 
that  you  can  stop  these  wars  is  to  bring  about, 
not  an  American  economy,  but  a  world  econ- 
omy, a  world  justice,  so  that  every  human 
being  in  this  world  can  live  up  to  the  standard 
of  American  living. 

Then,  brothers  and  sisters,  it  will  not  be- 
come necessary  to  use  any  destructive  wea- 
pons in  the  future. 

Remember,  we  are  sons  of  God,  no  matter 
where  we  are,  and  we,  as  Americans,  should 
go  forth,  and  not  only  bring  up  the  standard 
of  living  in  America,  but  we  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  whole  world,  so  that  in  the 
future,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  no  more 
wars  in  this  world,  so  that  human  nature  will 
not  be  destroyed. 

President  Doyle:  Thank  you.  We  will  now 
vote  on  the  question. 

It  has  been  regularly  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  committee's  report  be  adopted.  Is 
there  anything  further  to  be  said  on  the 
question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report  will 
signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye". 
Those  opposed  "no".  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It 
is  a  vote  and  so  ordered.  Resolution  No.  8  is 
adopted. 

Delegates,  we  have  with  us  this  afternoon, 
Dr.  Alvin  T.  Hansen,  Littauer  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  at  Harvard  College,  a  rec- 
ognized authority,  who,  at  the  Postwar  Con- 
ference in  New  York,  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  delivered  a  very  fine  address. 
We  are  indeed  most  fortunate  in  having  Dr 
Hansen  with  us. 

I  present  to  you,  Dr.  Hansen. 
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DR.  ALVIN  T.  HANSEN 

(Littauer    Professor    of    Political 
Economy,  Harvard  University) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates :  In  the  inter- 
war  years,  after  World  War  I  and  up  to 
World  War  II,  we  went  through,  in  this  coun- 
try, first  a  depression,  then  a  great  boom,  and 
then  a  tremendous  depression. 

If  we  look  at  the  whole  record  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  in  thalt  entire  20- 
year  period,  we  find  that  it  ranged  from  some 
three  or  four  per  cent  up  to  as  high  as  24 
and  25  per  cent,  an  average  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  12  or  14  per  cent  in  the  en- 
tire  period. 

In  England,  at  no  time  did  unemployment 
fall  below  10  per  cent,  and  it  rose  as  high 
as  22  per  cent  and  averaged  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  14  or  15  per  cent  in  the  entire  period. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  this  interval  of  time, 
two  decades,  neither  of  these  two  great  coun- 
tries succeeded  very  well  in  using  their  pro- 
ductive resources.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a 
vast  amount  of  unemployment  means  that  our. 
standard  of  living  as  a  people  has  not  at  all 
been  raised  to  the  level  that  would  be  possible, 
and  in  particular,  certain  sections  of  the  com- 
munity have  had  to  suffer  very  seriously. 

Now,  after  World  War  I,  there  was  a  dis- 
position in  all  countries  to  go  back  to  the  old 
conditions,  to  so-called  normalcy. 

After  this  war,  it  was  at  least  heartening 
to  see  that  the  different  countries  have  learned 
something  from  their  recent  experiences,  that 
these  countries — in  England,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  New  Zealand — (in  all  these  countries, 
there  is  a  new  attitude  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment and  on  the  part  of  the  general  public. 

Now  this  new  attitude  is  revealed  specifi- 
cally in  certain  important  state  papers  in  these 
different  countries.  In  the  first  place,  in  Eng- 
land, something  like  a  year  and  one-half  ago, 
under  the  Churchill  government,  there  was  is- 
sued a  famous  paper,  called  the  White  Paper, 
on  employment  policy  and  in  this  paper,  sub- 
mitted by  the  British  Cabinet  to  the  British 
Parliament,  it  was  stated  that  the  government 
assumes  as  a  primary  aim  and  goal,  as  a 
primary  responsibility  of  the  government,  the 
maintenance  of  high  and  stable  levels  of  em- 
ployment. Now  that  was  something  new,  and 
the  paper  itself  went  out  of  the  way  to  explain 
that  it  was  something  new,  that  it  was  a  new 
responsibility  that  government  was  under- 
taking. 

Now  more  recently,  within  the  last  six 
months  or  so,  a  similar  White  Paper,  so-eaPed, 
in  Canada,  has  been  issued  by  the  Canadian 
Cabinet  to  the  Canadian  Parliament,  and 
which  is  also  entitled  a  paper  on  employment 
policy.  And  in  Canada,  they  also  said  that  the 
government  assumed  responsibility  for  a  high 
and  stable  level  of  employment,  and  then  they 
added,  "when  we  say  high  and  stable  level  of 
employment,  we  do  not  thereby  mean  that  we 
take  as  a  goal  something  short  of  full  em- 
ployment", they  said,  "but  we  realize  that  the 
,proiblem  is  a  difficult  one,  and  consequently 
they  put  it  in  terms  of  a  high  and  stable  level 
of  employment.  They  said,  "We  shall  need  the 
support  of  all  classes  of  the  community  in 
order  to  carry  through  this  great  goal.  It  will 
not  be  an  easy  task." 

'Now,  in  the  United  States,  we  have  thus  far 
no  governmental  official  statement  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  British  White  Paper  on  em- 
ployment policy  and  the  Canadian  White 
Paper  on  employment  policy,  but  we  do  have 
the  Full  Employment  Bill  which  is  now  in 
Congress  and  which  has  passed  the  Senate 
and  which  aims  to  do   substantially  the  same 


thing,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  as  the  Brit- 
ish White  Paper  and  the  Canadian  White 
Paper   on   employment  policy. 

Now  all  these  governments  recognize  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  full  employment  in 
the  years  to  come,  there  are  a  great  many 
things  that  it  is  necessary  to  do.  But  above 
all,  it  is  fundamental  to  see  to  it  that  the 
total  volume  of  expenditures  made  by  private 
consumers,  made  by  business  on  plant  equip- 
ment and  inventories,  outlays  made  on  houses 
and  outlays  made  by  governments — the  total 
volume  of  expenditures,  the  total  volume  of 
outlays,  shall  be  sufficient  to  employ  the  entire 
labor  force.  Now  that  is  a  very  fundamental 
thing,  that  we  shall  aim  to  insure  a  continuous 
volume  of  expenditures,  public  and  private,  a 
continuous  volume  of  expenditures  adequate 
to  employ  the  labor  force. 

Now  to  be  sure,  some  people  have  pointed 
out  that  mere  spending,  public  and  private,  is 
not  sufficient.  That  is  perfectly  true.  There 
are  many  other  things  we  need  to  do. 

But  I  would  contend  that  this  matter  of  an 
aggregate  volume  of  expenditures,  private  and 
public,  is  somewhat  analogous  to  a  good  diet 
on  the  part  of  an  individual.  Now  a  person 
who  is  well-fed  may  nevertheless  be  afflicted 
with  certain  diseases.  That  is  quite  true,  and 
similarly,  our  economy,  even  though  there  is 
adequate  volume  of  total  outlays,  may  still 
present  all  manner  of  things  that  are  wrong 
in    our    economy. 

There  may  be  maldistribution  of  income, 
even  though  there  was  an  adequate  volume  of 
outlays.  There  may  be  industrial  relations  that 
are  not  satisfactory  in  the  country.  There  may 
be  a  v/arped  price  structure.  There  may  be 
monopolies  here  and  there,   and  so  on. 

So  it  is  certainly  true  that  mere  total  volume 
of  outlays  is  not  enough  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory society,  but  I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
one  main  difficulty,  more  than  anything  else 
that  has  confronted  us  between  the  two  wars, 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  allowed,  at  times,  the 
total  volume  of  outlays  to  fall  very  drastically, 
as  in  fact  occurred  after  1929. 

In  1929,  we  had  a  net  national  income  of 
something  like  85  billion  dollars,  and  that  fell, 
in  three  snort  years,  to  only  40  billion  dollars. 
Now  the  cause  of  that  decline  started  with  a 
decline  in  the  outlays  made  on  capital  goods. 
We  had  had  a  volume  of  construction  and 
other  capital  goods  running  at  a  level  of  about 
17  billion  dollars  in  the  late  20s,  and  that  de- 
clined to  something  like  two  billion  dollars  in 
1932  and  1933,  and  when  all  the  workers  in 
the  construction  industry  and  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry— heavy  industry  all  around — were  un- 
employed, that,  in  turn,  induced  a  decline  in 
private  consumption  expenditures,  so  that  you 
had  a  magnified  effect  from  this  decline  of  15 
billion  dollars  in  capital  outlays.  The  result 
was  that  consumers'  expenditures  declined  by 
something  like  30  billion  dollars  by  reason  of 
the  unemployment  that  had  already  been 
started  in  the  capital  goods  industries. 

Thus,  all  told,  the  total  volume  of  outlays 
fell  from  say  85  billion  dollars  to  about  40 
billion  dollars  in^ 1932  and  1933. 

Now  in  the  kind  of  countries  that  we  live 
in  and  that  I  have  referred  to,  we  operate  in 
the  market.  Employment  comes  about  by  reason 
of  demand  for  goods  and  demand  for  goods 
comes  about  by  reason  of  expenditures,  public 
and  private.  Employment  in  our  society  is  not 
a  matter  of  a  totalitarian  state  assigning 
people  to  this  or  that  job.  Employment  in  our 
society  is  a  matter  of  job  opportunities  which, 
spring  from  an  adequate  volume  of  demands.- 
If  the  total  demand  is  not  adequate,  then  the 
labor  force  will  not  be  employed,  and  so  it  is 
a  matter  in  our  society  of  seeing  to  it  that 
the  aggregate  demand  of  goods  and.  services 
shall   be  numerous.  ...-.-:.. 
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We  can  break  that  down  into  different  cate- 
gories. There  is,  first  of  all,  private  consumer 
expenditures.  Now  we  know  that  private  con- 
sumer expenditures  are  going  to  be  high  if 
employment  is  high,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
going  to  be  low  if  employment  is  low.  If  we 
have  full  employment,  we  can  calculate  pretty 
accurately  how  much  we  can  expect  private 
consumer  outlays  to  be.  We  know  that  at  no 
time  have  they  been  adequate,  and  this  is  a 
very  important  point.  At  no  time  have  con- 
sumer outlays  been  adequate  to  provide  full 
employment.  The  reason  is  that  in  a  society 
such  are  ours,  business  units  and  individuals 
save  a  very  large  part  of  their  income,  and 
there  never  was  a  time  when  consumer  out- 
lays alone  was  anything  like  adequate  to  em- 
ploy the  entire  labor  force.  We  could  calcu- 
late pretty  accurately,  if  all  other  e  ements  in 
the  economy  were  making  a  proper  contribu- 
tion and  we  had  full  employment,  how  much 
of  a  contribution  to  total  outlays,  to  total  de- 
mands, will  be  made  by  private  consumers.  It 
is  not  nearly  high  enough ;  it  never,  at  any 
point,  has  been.  We  are  forced  to  increase 
consumer  outlays  and  thus  help  to  create  ful. 
employment,  to  provide  as  high  a  wage  as  in- 
dustry can  pay  without  having  to  raise  prices. 
That  is  the  question  we  are  now  concerned 
with. 

Another  important  item  is  that  we  shall  have 
taxes  which  shall  not  weigh  unduly  upon  the 
poor,  so  that  the  large  masses  of  people  will 
be  able  to  retain  their  incomes  and  spend 
it  rather  than  be  taxed  by  sales  taxes  and  all 
that  kind  of    thing. 

Well  now  we  come  to  the  second  category 
of  outlays,  which  is  very  important,  namely, 
the  outlays  made  by  business  on  plants  and 
equipment  and  the  outlays  made  by  the  public 
on  house  construction  and  the  like.  Now  this 
particular  item  is  not  a  dependable  one.  It  is 
highly  undependable.  It  fluctuates  very  vio- 
lently, and  this  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
causes  why  we  have  unemployment,  that  the 
outlays  made  on  construction,  on  capital  goods 
of  all  kinds,  fluctuate  so  violently  as  it  does, 
and  consequently,  it  is  for  that  reason  im- 
portant that  we  go  on  and  consider  the  other 
outlays. 

Now  we  come  down  to  governmental  out- 
lays. Governmental  outlays  can  be  divided  into 
two  parts :  One.  the  standard  ordinary  run  of 
government  services  such  as  services  for  edu- 
cation, protection,  police  protection,  and  all  of 
the  general  run  of  municipal  and  state  serv- 
ices that  we  enjoy  from  government. 

Now  these  services  can  be  set  down,  also, 
as  a  pretty  accurate  figure.  We  know  approxi- 
mately what  they  are.  They  ought  not  to  de- 
cline in  depression.  We  ought  not  to  reduce 
our  outlays  on  education,  public  health  and  the 
like  when  depression  comes.  We  know  approxi- 
mately what  this  figure  is.  It  may  rise  over 
time,  but  over  the  short  run,  it  is  a  pretty 
definite  figure. 

We  come  then  next  to  a  fourth  item,  namely, 
governmental  outlays  on  public  works  and  de- 
ve'opment  of  projects  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
the  TVA  or  the  proposed  Missouri  River  Val- 
ley, such  as  public  housing  and  the  like.  Now 
public  outlays  in  the  public  works  and  public 
development  area  is  an  area  of  outlays  which 
can  be  fluctuated  more  or  less  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  economy,  and  when 
private  capital  outlays  tend  to  decline,  then 
we  can  and  should  increase  the  public  outlays 
on  ^  public  works  and  public  development 
projects  so  as  to  offset  the  decline  in  private 
capital  outlays. 

Take  Sweden,  for  example,  in  the  housing 
field.  In  Sweden,  it  is  now  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Swedish  Government  to  stabilize 
house  construction,  to  see  to  it  that  the  fluctua- 


tions that  have  occurred  in  the  past  in  this 
very  important  field  shall  not  occur  again. 
Now  that  involves,  among  other  things,  a 
systematic  program  of  demolition  of  obsolete 
and  sium  houses  so  as  to  make  room  for  new 
construction  and  new  housing,  and  of  course, 
part  of  the  housing  program  is  public  housing 
for   low   income   groups. 

We  have  now  a  bill  in  Congress,  the  Omni- 
bus Urban  Redevelopment  and  Housing  Bill, 
which  provides  for  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gram of  public  housing  over  the  next  five 
years.  And  it  further  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent may  concentrate  the  total  volume  that 
has  been  appropriated  in  a  short  period  of 
time,  if  that  appears  to  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  help  overcome  unemployment. 

Now  then,  as  private  housing  went  down, 
public  housing  could  thereby,  by  order  of  the 
President,  increase,  and  thereby,  you  cou'd 
help  to  st^balize  the  whole  house,  construction 
industry.  If  we  could  stabilize  the  whole  vol- 
ume of  construction,  public  and  private,  so 
that  it  did  not  fluctuate  as  it  has  in  t^e  past, 
we  would  go  very  far  toward  'eliminating 
these  violent  fluctuations  in  employment  that 
we  have  had  in  the  past,  and  that,  I  think, 
should  be  one  of  our  goals. 

That,  however,  is  in  itself  not  adequate. 
There  are  other  programs  that  we  must  have 
if  we  are  eroing  to  have  ful1  employment.  In 
other  words,  to  sum  up  what  I  have  just  now 
been  saying,  there  are  these  four  big  areas 
of  expenditure,  and  the  sum  of  all  these  ex- 
penditures must  be  enough  to  make  an  ade- 
quate demand  for  all  the  labor  force,  and  if 
private  outlays  tend  to  decline  for  any  reason, 
particularlv  the  capital  outlays,  then  there  is 
ni  way  of  keeping  the  total  demand  adequate 
wi+hont  governmental  expenditures  rising  and 
without  tax  rates  under  those  conditions  de- 
clining, so  that  private  individuals  can  spend 
move  of  their  income. 

We  have  in  the  tax  fie'd,  now,  in  the  tax 
area,  the  instrument  available  by  which  we 
can  very  quickly  chanere  the  volume  of  money 
that  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  of  con- 
sumers after  taxes  merely  by  changing  the 
standard  income  tax  rate.  We  collect  it  now 
at  the  source,  payroll  deduction  at  the  source, 
and  conseauentlv,  by  changing  that  rate,  by 
reducing  that  rate  when  there  is  a  tendency 
for  total  expenditures  to  fall,  you  can  thereby 
increase  the  volume  of  consumntion,  the  vol- 
ume of  money  'eft  in  the  payroll,  by  redu^in^: 
the  tax  rate.  Now  that  is  a  measure  that  is 
un^T  practical  discussion.  It  is  within  the 
r^alm  of  practical  politics  and  is  under  active 
discussion  in  every  one  of  these  countries. 

In  Canada,  for  example,  in  Auarust  of  this 
summer  there  was  a  meeting  of  not  only  the 
Cabinet,  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  but  also  of  all 
of  the  Provincial  Premiers  in  Canada,  and 
one  of  the  thingrs  under  active  discussion  in 
that  conference  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
Cabinet  and  the  Premiers  of  the  different 
provinces,  one  of  the  things  under  -discussion 
was  precisely  this  matter  of  adjusting  the  tax 
rates  so  that  when  private  expenditures  tend 
to  fall,  tax  rates  would  be  reduced  and  thereby, 
heln  to  maintain  private  expenditures.  I  say 
it  is  already  here,  this  pronosal  which  a  few 
years  aero  was  regarded  as  Utopian  and  vision- 
arv.  it  has  alreadv  become  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion and  is  within  the  range  of  practical 
politics. 

So,  we  have  now  in  these  countries,  more 
and  more  a  disposition  to  attack  this  prograrr 
of  maintaining  the  total  volume  of  expendi- 
tures, public  and  private,  of  increasing  public 
outlays  when  private  outlays  tend  to  decline, 
of  reducing  taxes  so  as  to  maintain  consump- 
tion when  private  outlays  tend  to  decline,  and 
that  it  what  has  come  to  be  known   as   com- 
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pensatory  fiscal  policy.  Now  in  addition  to 
compensatory  fiscal  policy,  there  is  also  what 
is  known  as  developmental  fiscal  policy.  In 
other  words,  developmental  fiscal  policy  has 
to  do  with  those  public  outlays  which  tend  to 
increase  the  productivity  of  the  community, 
which  tend  to  improve  the  human  resources, 
which  tend  to  improve  the  natural  resources 
of  the  community  so  that  we  can  produce  a 
higher  level  of  income  and  achieve  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 

Now  these  outlays  also,  of  course,  tend  to 
add  to  the  aggregate  demand,  and  thereby  to 
maintain  full  employment,  and  these  outlays 
in  many  cases,  not  only  do  they  employ  labor 
directly,  but  they  also  indirectly  result  in  the 
employment  of  labor  because,  if  they  are  well 
chosen,  they  can  increase  the  opportunities  for 
private  investment. 

Take,  for  example,  the  TVA,  which  is  a 
notable  example  of  what  may  be  called  de- 
velopmental fiscal  program.  In  the  TVA,  we 
have  made  large  public  expenditures,  now 
running  up  toward  750  millions  of  dollars  in 
that  Tennessee  Valley  area. 

Now  the  result  of  those  basic  public  invest- 
ments, the  development  of  cheap  electricity 
and  all  the  other  things  that  have  been  done 
in  that  area,  has  been  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunities for  private  investment  in  that  area. 
It  has  increased  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people  living  in  that  area.  It  has  thereby  in- 
creased the  sales  of  northern  manufacturers 
to  the  people  living  in  that  area,  and  thus 
has  stimulated  investment  all  around  in  dif- 
ferent  parts   of   the   community. 

Thus  when  we  engage  in  developmental 
projects  of  that  sort,  the  result  is  not  only 
that  you  employ  labor  directly  on  these  proj- 
ects, but  the  result  is  also  that  you  increase 
employment  on  private  projects,  because  new 
private  investment  opportunities  are  open. 
Now  that  is  one  of  the  important  things  which 
we  need  to  learn  in  the  years  ahead.  We  need 
to  be  ingenious  about  finding  more  and  more 
areas  in  which  we  can  develop  our  resources 
and  in  which  we  can  open  up  new  private  in- 
vestment outlets  by  such  expenditures,  and  we 
must  be  sure,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  limit 
ourselves  to  merely  what  is  self-liquidating 
in  the  narrow  and  direct  sense. 

Now  there  is  a  phrase  in  the  amendment 
to  the  very  bill  which  would  be  interpreted  in 
a  very  narrow  way.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  it  could  be  interpreted  in  a  broader  way. 
It  does  use,  among  other  language,  self-liqui- 
dating projects.  Now  if  a  project  is  narrowly 
self-liquidating  in  the  sense  that  it  must  pay 
directly  for  itself,  then  the  question  might 
well  be  asked,  "Why  doesn't  private  enterprise 
do   it?" 

Now  on  the  other  hand,  let  me  explain  that 
even  though  a  project  such  as  the  TVA  should 
not  return  100  cents  on  the  dollar  plus  interest 
to  the  treasury  directly,  that  does  not  prove 
that  it  wasn't  worth  doing.  It  might  be  profit- 
able to  the  society  as  a  whole  many  times 
over  even  though  the  treasury  should  receive 
back,  let  us  say,  only  50  cents  on  the  dollar 
expended.  Why  is  that?  The  reason  is,  when 
you  take  account  of  what  has  happened  in 
that  area,  the  increased  private  investment, 
the  increased  production  in  that  area,  the  in- 
creased standard  of  living,  the  increased  pur- 
chasing power  and  the  effect  of  that,  in  turn, 
upon  the  whole  community,  that  venture  may 
have  been  profitable  many  times  over  even 
though  it  only  returned  50  cents  on  the  dollar. 

So  we  must  be  very  careful  not  to  interpret 
public  investment  projects  in  too  narrow  a 
way.  We  are  all  familiar  with  that  with  re- 
spect to  public  roads.  Public  roads  that  are 
free,  and  they  ought  to  be  free.  Public  roads 
don't  bring  in  a  single  cent  directly  to  the 
treasury. 


Nevertheless,  we  are  all  agreed  that  they 
are  productive  investments,  that  without  an 
adequate  system  of  highways  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  we  could  not  be  a  high.y  pro- 
ductive nation,  and  that  is  a  very  good  illus- 
tration of  a  project  which  brings  in  absolutely 
nothing  to  the  treasury  directly,  and  yet  it  is 
very  highly  productive. 

Now,  we  need,  more  and  more,  to  search 
out  areas  of  public  investment  and  public  de- 
velopment that  are  not  self -liquidating  in  the 
narrow  sense,  but  nevertheless,  are  highly  pro- 
ductive to  the  community  as  a  whole,  and 
which  wi'l  open  up  public  investment  outlets 
and  increase  standards  of  living,  and  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  communities  as  a  whole. 

That  is  one  of  the  areas  in  which  we  need 
to  be  ingenious,  and  in  which  we  need  to  have 
a  new  statement  and  not  the  narrow  point  of 
view  that  we  must  only  do  those  things  that 
are  directly  profitable. 

If  that  were  indeed  so,  why  should  the  pri- 
vate enterprises  do  it?  There  is  a  wide  area 
for  public  investment  which  we  haven't  begun 
to  touch.  Take  the  whole  area  of  urban  rede- 
velopment, our  cities  in  this  country.  Our  cities 
in  a  country  which  is  as  productive  as  ours 
are  nothing  short  of  scandalous,  the  slums  in 
all  our  great  cities,  the  rivers  that  are  still 
pol'uted  in  this  country.  One  could  cite  a 
great  many  examples.  I  think  one  of  the  worst 
is  the  Delaware  River.  There  you  have  a  great 
metropolitan  community  which  still  has  a 
seriously  polluted  river,  and  you  have  that  in 
many  places  in  the  country. 

_  Now,  with  all  the  slum  and  blight  in  our 
cities,  with  our  inadequate  urban  transporta- 
tion svstems,  no  one  ought  to  say  that  we 
can't  find  adequate  investment  outlets  to  give 
us  full  emp'oyment  to  Labor  and  to  increase, 
as  a  result  of  these  basic  developments,  private 
investment   opportunities. 

If  you  bought  up  all  the  slum  and  blighted 
land  in  this  country,  the  whole  amount  of  it, 
the  buildings  and  the  land  in  our  urban  com- 
munities, it  would  cost  you,  I  have  estimated, 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  15  billion 
dollars.  Well,  that  is  quite  a  sum,~  but  when 
you  set  that  sum  against  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  we  have  recently  spent 
on  war,  then  I  think  we  must  recognize  that 
this  is  a  pretty  insignificant  sum,  and  if  you 
spread  that  15  billion  dollars  expenditure  over, 
say,  a  15-year  period,  it  would  amount  to  only 
one  billion  dollars  as  a  means  of  buying  ut> 
graduaHy  the  slum  and  blighted  areas,  and 
thereby  making  room  for  new  construction 
projects,  laying  out  the  land  as  it  ought  to  be 
with  less  density  of  population  than  is  now 
true  in  most  of  our  great  cities,  open  it  uo 
with  parks  and  playgrounds  and  adequate 
transportation  and  parking  facilities,  and  plan 
it  in  a  thoroughly  sound  way,  and  then  sell 
this  land  to  private  enterprises  on  terms  on 
which  it  can  go  ahead,  or  use  it  for  public 
projects,  such  as  public  housing  for  low-in- 
come groups,  and  the  like. 

Now,  it  is  in  ways  like  this  that  we  can 
reaPy  go  forth  and  achieve  a  high  standard 
of  living  in  the  United  States.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  not  only  the  purchase  of 
the  slum  and  blighted  land,  but  the  rebuilding 
of  this  land  would  amount  to  no  more  than 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  50  to  60 
billion   dollars. 

Now,  again,  set  that  off  against  the  expendi- 
tures that  we  have  made  in  the  war,  and 
while  before  the  war,  we  would  have  thought 
that  was  a  fantastically  high  figure,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  war  expense,  I  think  we  all  have 
to  recognize  that  it  is  not  a  fantastically  high 
figure. 

During  the  war,  we  have  spent  every  year 
in  recent  years  90  billion  dollars  on  war.  Set 
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that  off  against  the  figure  that  it  would  take 
to  rebuild  our  entire  urban  communities  in 
the  manner  that  I  have  indicated. 

We  have  come  to  a  time  when  we  have  to 
talk  in  bold  terms,  if  we  are  going  to  really 
use  the  prodigious  productive  power  which  our 
community  has  now  achieved.  We  cannot  talk 
in  terms  in  which  we  used  to  years  ago. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  as  to  how  do  we 
finance  a  large  volume  of  governmental  ex- 
penditures. Before  I  do  so,  I  ought  to  say  a 
word  about  social  services,  as  well.  I  don't 
want  to  give  the  impression  that  I  am  talking 
merely  about  brick  and  mortar.  We  also  need 
in  this  country  to  spend  much  more  money 
than  we  have  on  education.  We  still  have  in 
the  United  States  a  tremendous  number  of 
illiterates,  an  enormous  number  of  people  who 
have  had  less  than  four  years  of  education. 
We  still  have  very  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
area  of  public  health,  and  I  could  go  on  to 
illustrate  many  other  areas.  We  need  to  do  a 
great  deal  in  order  to  improve  our  human  re- 
sources in  terms  of  health,  nutrition,  educa- 
tion,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

How  do  you  finance  these  things  ?  In  the 
same  general  way  as  we  have  been  financing 
the  government  during  the  war,  but  in  differ- 
ent proportions  naturally.  You  finance  it  first 
by  taxes,  and  you  may,  quite  appropriately, 
finance  a  certain  amount  by  borrowing,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  developmental 
projects.  We  have  always  done  that  with  re- 
spect to  our  road  and  improvement  projects 
of  that  sort,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  use  the  public  credit  for  the  de- 
velopmental projects  and  productive  purposes, 
just  as  we  have  in  the  past,  on  public  roads 
and  basic   improvement  projects  of   that  sort. 

In  this  way,  you  open  up  outlets  for  the 
people's  savings,  which,  apparently,  in  our 
country,  cannot  find  adequate  outlets,  or  at 
least,  has  not,  over  a  good  many  years  past, 
in  private  investment,  and  if  you  open  up  out- 
lets for  the  people's  savings  from  productive 
projects  of  the  sort  I  have  mentioned,  TVA. 
Missouri  Valley  Authority,  and  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  public  housing  and  so  on,  then  you, 
in  turn,  open  up  larger  outlets  for  private 
investment,  and  therefore,  gain  larger  outlets 
for  the  people's  savings.  Consequently,  there 
is  no  particular  difficulty,  as  I  see  it,  in  a 
financing   program. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  insure  that  we 
do  have  full  employment,  that  we  have  hisr<b 
levels  of  income.  If  we  have  high  levels  of 
income,  we  can  find  the  financing  means. 
There  is  nobody  that  believes  that  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  finance  the  charges  on  our 
war  debt.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  thinks 
that  we  cannot  quite  well  manage  our  federal 
finances.  There  never  was  a"  government  that 
has  had  a  higher  standard  of  credit  than  this 
country  has  at  the  present  time,  which  can 
be  revealed  from  the  fact  that  we  have  such 
a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  that  there  is  a 
general  willingness  to  buy  the  government's 
securities,  even  at  this  low  rate  of  interest. 
Consequently,  we  have  the  means  by  whic>> 
we  can  insure  full  employment,  and  we  have 
the  means  by  which  it  can  be  financed  on  a 
thoroughly  sound  and  stable  basis,  on  the  one 
side  preventing  inflation,  and  on  the  other 
side,  preventing  deflationary  influences.  -Sta- 
bility and  expansion,'  those  are  the  things  that 
we  need  to  strive  for  in  the  modern  world. 

President  Doyle :  Thank  you,  Dr.' Hansen.  T 
well  realize  that  you  could  have  gone  on  and 
oh  and  explored  this  subject  much  further, 
but  we  appreciate  your  coming  here  and  doing 
the  job,  and  explaining  to  us  the  way  yon 
view  the  problem   at  hand. 

Delegate  .  Sullivan  (Teamsters  ,  No.  25,  Bos- 
ton) :  It  is,  not  my  intention  to.  transgress  upon 


the  privileges  of  the  Chair  or  the  privileges  of 
the  Executive  -  Council  of  this  State  Federation 
of  Labor*  but  I  have  a  resolution  that  is  very 
important,  not  only  for  the  Teamsters  Union, 
but  the  water  fronts  in  our  Commonwealth,  and 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  to  seek  unani- 
mous consent  of  this  delegation  to  permit  mt 
to  submit  this  resolution  at  this  time. 

President  Doyle:  Delegate  Sullivan  requests 
unanimous  consent  for  the  submission  of  a 
resolution.  Is  there  any  objection?  There  being 
no  objection,  will  Delegate  Sullivan  bring  forth 
the  resolution  ? 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Delegate  Ward. 

Delegate   Ward :    Resolution    No.    7 : 


RESOLUTION  NO.  7 
POSTWAR    POLICY    OF    FEDERATION 

Whereas,  The  day  for  postwar  planning  has 
resolved  itself  into  a  day  of  postwar  living, 
such  thoughts,  projects,  organizations  and 
proposals  must  now  be  received  and  acted 
upon  as  immediate  requirements,  and,  if 
necessary,  immediate  demands  setting  forth 
the  position,  the  relation  and  concern  of  or- 
ganized labor  to  the  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  of  today  as  they  relate  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  and  its  various  cities 
and  towns,  New  England,  United  States  and 
the  world  itself,   and 

Whereas,  Generalization  will  be  no  longer 
sufficient,  specific  requests  and  demands  will 
require  understanding,  research,  preparedness, 
presentation  and  a  will,  and 

Whereas,  The  Massachusetts  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  can  and  will  represent  the  best 
thinking,  better  thinking  and  stronger  presen- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  work-people  of  our 
state  in  the  following  phases  of  our  new 
postwar  period,  on  such  questions  as  adequate 
wages  and  hours  of  work,  our  relation  to  the 
body  politic,  our  concern  with  New  England 
and  the  Nation,  likewise  our  international  re- 
lationship,  and 

Whereas,  Historically,  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  has  made  its  first 
concern  matters  affecting  the  workers  of 
Massachusetts,  leaving  national  and  inter- 
national problems  to  labor  institutions 
adapted  to  and  equipped  for  the  handling  of 
such  problems,   and  N 

Whereas,  No  departure  from  the  above  pol- 
icy is  now  necessary,  and 

Whereas,  The  life,  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  Massachusetts  Labor  can  best  be 
served  by  securing  for  its  members  a  more  fuller 
life  within  its  borders,  this  can  be  assured  by 
sufficient  social  security  in  all  of  its  ramifi- 
cations ;  a  reasonable  workweek  with  maxi- 
mum employment  and  adequate  wage,  with- 
participation  in  all  phases  of  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  our  state  and  the 
New  England  region,  are  being  vocal  and  un- 
derstanding on  matters  affecting  our  national 
and    international    problems ;    therefore,    be    it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Commander  Hotel,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
on  October  26-28,  1945,  record  itself  and 
recommend  to  its  executive  officers  the  follow- 
ing postwar  policy   and   program : 

1.)  That  the  hours  of  labor  be  reduced 
to  the  minuimum  in  keeping  with  the 
ability  of  our  workers  to  serve  and 
produce  economically, 
2.)  That  the  hourly  wage  and  yearly  in- 
come be  increased  progressively,  in 
keeping  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living  possible  under  the  present  eco- 
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nomic  system,  recognizing  all  relative 
factors  in  the  cost  of  production,  our 
geographical  location  and  competitive 
factors,  also  the  element  of  profits 
and  other  recognized  factors  in  an 
honorable  and  adequate  wage  program, 

3.)  The  determination  by  our  Federation 
of  trade  union  policy  and  program, 
affected  by  local,  state,  area  and  na- 
tional industrial  developments  and 
representative  participation  on  all 
matters  affecting  our  well  being, 

4.)  Presenting  and  securing  the  mini- 
mum of  state  legislation  that  further 
imposes  government  into  matters  di- 
recting the  freedom  of  employer  and 
employee,  together  to  work  out  mu- 
tual understandings   and  benefits,   and 

5.)  That  emphasis  be  placed  on  organi- 
zation and  education  in  the  foregoing 
proposals,  on  energetic  promotion  of 
councils,  and  conferences  and  that 
classes  be  instituted  to  unify, 
strengthen,  and  promote,  not  only  un- 
derstanding, but  also  promotion  of 
this  program. 

[Submitted  by  Delegate  Harry  A.  Russell, 
Engineers  No.   849,   Boston.] 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  this 
resolution,    and    I    move    concurrence. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee be  adopted.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said 
on  the  question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in 
favor  of  the  committee's  report  will  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those  op- 
posed "no".  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so   ordered.     The   resolution   is   adopted. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Acting  Secretary 
Wilkinson  to  read  into  the  convention  the  reso- 
lution as  submitted  by  Delegate  Sullivan. 

Acting    Secretary   Wilkinson. 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson :  Resolution 
No.    13. 


RESOLUTION  No.  13 

REQUEST       ARMY-NAVY       RELINQUISH 
PIERS   AT   PORT   OF   BOSTON 

Whereas,  During  the  war  emergency  the 
government,  for  military  purposes,  acquired 
for  their  use  some  of  the  publicly-owned  piers 
and  shipping^  facilities  in  the  Port  of  Boston, 
and 

Whereas,  Now  that  the  European  and  Pacific 
hostilities  have  been  terminated  and  these  piers 
are  still  being  used  by  the  government,  thus 
causing  the  diversion  of  much  of  the  shipping 
transportation  that  would  normally  come  to 
them  through  the  Port  of  Boston  to  other 
ports  of  the  United  States,  thus  causing  tre- 
mendous unemployment  in  the  state  and  the 
city ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Special  Victory  Conven- 
tion go  on  record  as  urging  the  officials  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  to  relinquish  all  or  some  of 
the  piers  now  being  used  by  them,  and  to  re- 
store them  to  the  Commonwealth  so  that  pri- 
vate shipping  interests  may  again  engage 
those  facilities,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary-Treasurer  stand 
instructed  to  communicate  with  the  proper 
authorities  as  above  stated. 

[Submitted  by  Delegates  John  M.  Sullivan, 
Teamsters  No.  25,  Boston,  Herman  Koster, 
Central  Labor  Union,  Boston,  and  John  J. 
Murphy,   Bricklayers   No.    6,   Worcester.] 

President  Doyle:  As  it  appears  to  the  Chair 
that   this    resolution    is    not   in   the   least   con- 


troversial, and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  will 
submit  it  directly  to  the  convention  without 
submission   to   the   Resolutions    Committee. 

Delegate  Velleman. 

Delegate  Velleman  (Central  Labor  Union, 
Maiden)  :  I  so  move. 

President  Doyle :  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  resolution  be  submitted 
directly  to  the  convention.  Is  there  anything 
to  be  said  on  the  question  ?  If  not,  as  many  as 
are  in  favor  of  acting  on  the  resolution  will 
without  submission  to  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee signify  in  the  usual  manner  by  saying 
"aye".  Those  opposed  "no".  The  "ayes"  have 
it.  It  is  a  vote  and  so  ordered. 

You  now  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  reso- 
lution. Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the 
question.  Lf  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  will  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those  op- 
posed "no".  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a  vote 
and  so  ordered.   The  resolution    is   adopted. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Chairman  Russell. 

Delegate  Russell :  With  the  exception  of  a 
request  upon  the  part  of  the  delegate  body  to 
join  with  the  Resolution  and  Officers'  Report 
Committee  in  thanking  the  officers  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Central  Labor  Union  and  such  speakers 
as  we  have  had,  your  Officers'  Report  and 
Resolutions  Committee  have  concluded  their 
work  with  this  recommendation.  That  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  be  instructed  to  proceed  with 
their  customary  and  usual  expressions  of 
thanks,  and  with  that,  we  now  move  the  con- 
currence of  your  Joint  Officers'  Report  and 
Resolutions    Committee    as    a    whole. 

President  Doyle  :     Delegate  Lorch. 

Delegate  Lorch  (Teachers  No.  441,  Bos- 
ton) :  I  would  like  to  ask  what  dispo- 
sition has  been  made  of  some  resolutions 
which  have  not  been  put  in.  I  would  like  to 
ask  especially  about  those  which  would  require 
legislative  action,  since  it  would  soon  be 
time  to  take  some  action  on  them,  and  we 
want  to  report  back.  I  want  to  ask  especially 
about  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  teachers, 
the  right  of  teachers  to  marry  without  los- 
ing their  jobs,  and  third,  the  nursery  schools 
to  continue  for  the  children  of  soldiers  still  in 
services     and     disabled    war     veterans. 

President  Doyle :  This  question  is  not 
properly  before  us.  We  have  a  motion  before 
us,  as  submitted  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Reso- 
lutions Committee,  which  calls  upon  the  Execu- 
tive Council  to  recognize  the  visitors  that  came 
and  talked  with  us,  and  so  forth. 

Is  there  anything  to  be  said  on  the  ques- 
tion ?  If  not,  as  many  as  are  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  will  signify  in 
the  usual  manner  by  saying  "aye".  Those 
opposed  "no".  The  "ayes"  have  it.  It  is  a 
vote  and  so  ordered.     The  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Acting  Secretary 
Wilkinson,  who  wishes  to  reply  to  Delegate 
Lorch. 

Acting  Secretary  Wilkinson :  Through  you, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  the  State  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  was  in  receipt  of  several  reso- 
lutions dealing  with  various  legislative  mat- 
ters, that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive 
Council  did  not  confine  themselves  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  this  convention  was  called. 
On  receipt  of  the  resoluutions,  the  sender  of 
the  resolutions  was  advised  that  inasmuch  as 
they  could  not  properly  be  considered  by  this 
convention,  that  it  was  suggested  that  the 
resolutions,  as  such,  for  inclusion  in  the  legis- 
lative program  of  the  Federation  be  submitted 
to  the  Executive  Council  at  its  meeting  later 
in   this  month. 
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President  Doyle:  The  Chair  recognizes 
Delegate    Hull. 

Delegate  Hull  (Central  Labor  Union,  West- 
field)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  convention,  and  I  think  the 
large  number  of  delegates  who  have  been  pres- 
ent here  have  been  under  the  same  impression. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  you  announce  that  the 
fire  fighters  only  yesterday  formed  a  state 
association.  I  am  pleased  with  the  progress 
that  the  municipal  employees  and  state  em- 
ployees are  making  in  this  state.  I  believe 
that  if  the  municipal  employees  in  different 
cities  and  towns  would  cooperate  and  inter- 
view fire  fighters  who  are  not  members  of  or- 
ganized labor,  that  with  their  close  contact 
they  would  accomplish  a  great  deal. 

Now,  the  fire  fighters  have,  as  I  understand 
it,  approximately  2000  members  in  the  state, 
and  there  is  a  probability  of  6000  firemen. 
There  has  been  no  group  of  workers,  in  my 
opinion,  that  has  been  exploited  more  than 
the  fire  fighters,  and  I  be.ieve  that  we  should 
go  to  bat  for  them. 

You  heard  the  wonderful  address  by  Wil- 
liam Green.     You  heard  the  address   by  John 


Murphy,  who  urges  central  bodies  to  go  out 
and  help  organization.  Let  these  500  dele- 
gates, or  over,  we  have  here,  appoint  them- 
selves as  individual  organizers,  and  let  us  go 
out   and   organize   our   communities. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  only  one  CIO 
outfit  in  Westfield,  and  I  hope  to  abolish  that 
soon.  I  think  it  can  be  done.  That  is,  tak- 
ing this  labor  movement  to  our  hearts,  not 
only  as  members,  but  to  our  hearts,  and  bring- 
ing the  fold  in  with  us,  and  urging  these  vari- 
ous organizations  who  are  not  affiliated  with 
the  State  Branch  to  become  affiliated.  They 
don't  know  what  the  State  Branch  is  doing. 
They  don't  know  how  hard  your  officials  of  the 
State  Branch  are  working  in  order  to  get  these 
various  organizations  to  affiliate  with  us. 

We  are  going  to  be  confronted  with  this 
bad  situation,  which  is  going  to  cost  us  a  pile 
of  money,  and  those  not  affiliated  with  the 
State  Branch  are  going  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
our  labor,  and  we  need  their  support  and 
finances. 

President  Doyle:  The  business  of  the  con- 
vention having  been  concluded,  the  Chair  now 
declares    the    convention    adjourned,    sine    die. 

(The  Special  Victory  Convention  adjourned 
at  4:15  o'clock  p.m.) 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Oxecutioe  (council  Kebott 

to  the 
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OREWORD 


Because  of  a  critical  shortage  in  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  War  Committee  on 
Conventions  requested  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  to  forego  holding  its 
annual  convention  this  year.  The  conclusion  of 
the  war  having  relieved  shortages  in  transporta- 
tion and  hotel  facilities,  the  War  Committee  on 
Conventions  relaxed  its  rules,  so  that  under 
certain  conditions  conventions   could   be   held. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil decided  that  inasmuch  as  the  regularly-con- 
stituted date  for  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Federation  had  passed,  and  because  of  the  press- 
ing need  for  the  development  of  a  program 
designed  to  meet  the  changes  that  are  upon  us, 
that  a  Special  Victory  Convention  should  be 
called. 

This  report  is  presented  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  aid  in  the  development  of  the  overall 
program  which  will  guide  the  Massachusetts 
State  Federation  of  Labor  during  the  months 
that  are  ahead. 
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5pecial  TJictory  (Convention 

To  the  Delegates  to  the  Special  Victory  Convention 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor: 

Greetings: 

The  victorious  conclusion  of  the  most  costly  and  de- 
structive war  in  world  history  has  precipitated  the  economic 
life  of  America  into  an  abyss  of  unpreparedness  for  peace- 
time living — not  that  a  man  or  woman  worthy  of  the  name 
would  entertain  the  thought  or  the  wish  that  the  war  might 
have  continued  for  one  fraction  of  a  second  beyond  that 
which  it  did.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  those  in  authority  have  failed  to  prepare  definite 
plans  to  aid  in  the  reconversion  of  our  productive  economy  to 
a  peace-time  basis. 

Primarily  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress,  to  prepare 
and  put  into  execution  an  overall  program,  to  make  the 
change  from  a  war-time  economy  to  that  of  peace,  as  smooth 
as  conditions  will  permit.  However,  outside  of  passing 
legislation  to  eliminate  part  of  the  Surplus  War  Profit  Tax 
imposed  on  industry,  and  to  provide  processes  to  liquidate 
war  contracts,  the  Congress  has  not  as  yet  enacted  one  single 
law  that  will  remove  the  shock  and  displacement  of  workers 
because  of  the  sudden  termination  of  war  production. 

In  January  1942,  at  our  Emergency  War  Convention, 
your  Executive  Council  called  upon  the  delegates  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  full  cooperation  in  prosecuting  the  war  and  in 
producing  the  materials  of  war.  The  production  records 
established  during  the  war  are  sufficient  evidence  that  you 
lived  up  to  the  high  resolve  that  was  adopted  by  the  delegates 
in  attendance. 

It  now  is  the  responsibility  of  your  officers  to  bring 
before  you  for  your  careful  thought  and  consideration,  a 
program  which  we  consider  as  being  a  basic  necessity,  if  we 
are  to  prevent  industrial  collapse  with  its  attendant  hardship 
and  misery  to  the  thousands  of  members  of  American  Fed- 
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eration  of  Labor  unions,  whom  you  as  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention represent.  The  compelling  necessities  of  war  no 
longer  dictate  the  course  that  will  Be  followed  by  govern- 
ment, industry  and  labor  here  in  America.  Nevertheless, 
the  obstacles  that  must  be  surmounted  and  the  problems 
that  await  solution  are  no  less  important  for  the  survival 
of  democracy  and  freedom,  than  was  the  winning  of  the 
war.  Therefore,  it  is  your  responsibility  and  at  the  same 
time  your  privilege,  to  do  your  bit  in  seeing  to  it  that  while 
winning  the  war  we  will  not  lose  the  peace. 

Taking  all  the  factors  into  consideration,  your  Execu- 
tive Council  submits  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

1. 

We  call  upon  Congress  to  enact  legislation  that  will 
provide  guarantees  of  full  productive  employment  for  all 
who  are  ready  and  willing  to  work. 

2. 

We  call  for  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  a  high 
wage  policy,  and  for  the  broadening  of  minimum  wage  laws. 
Investigation  has  disclosed  that  more  than  10  million  workers 
—more  than  one-third  of  our  national  labor  market — re- 
ceive less  than  65  cents  per  hour.  If  all  in  this  category  were 
raised  to  a  wage  of  65  cents  per  hour,  the  cost  to  industry 
would  approximate  a  cost  of  four  billion  dollars  a  year.  It 
is  our  opinion  that  this  cost  can  be  absorbed  by  industry 
without  substantially  affecting  current  profit  levels,  and,  in 
most  instances,  within  present  price  ceilings.  Here  we  point 
out  that  a  raise  in  these  obviously  substandard  rates  would 
not  be  inflationary,  since  the  recipients  would  use  increased 
income  to  provide  some  of  the  basic  necessities  of  life  now 
deprived  them. 

3. 

We  call  upon  our  State  Legislature  to  enact  legislation 
broadening  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to  a  maxi- 
mum payment  of  $25,  for  a  period  of  26  weeks.  The 
necessity  for  such  a  proposition  is  obvious,  inasmuch  as  the 
Massachusetts  Employment  Security  Trust  Fund  is  adequate 
to  meet  liberalized   payments.      Adequate  payments  must 
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be  provided  for  those  who  will  suffer  temporary  unemploy- 
ment during  the  transitional  period,  or  the  task  of  providing 
for  the  displaced  worker  will  have  to  be  assumed  by  local 
charitable  and  welfare  institutions.  If  the  volume  of  un- 
employment should  be  so  great  as  to  completely  deplete  the 
Fund,  the  "experience  rating"  formula  should  be  repealed 
and  deficits  made  up.  by  funds  provided  by  the  federal 
government. 

4. 
We  call  upon  Congress  to  give  immediate  attention  to 
a  further  downward  revision  of  tax  rates,  both  for  personal 
and  corporate  income  excises.  We  are  fully  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  national  debt  has 
been  necessary  because  of  the  war.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  cost  should  be  amortized  over  a  long  period,  so  as  to 
release  funds  for  purchase  of  consumer  goods. 

5. 

We  announce  and  reaffirm  our  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "free  enterprise"  in  industrial  life.  But  while  sub- 
scribing to  this  philosophy,  we  direct  the  attention  of 
industry  to  the  fact  that  like  liberty,  "free  enterprise"  must 
be  earned  and  cultivated  by  constant  vigilance.  "Free 
enterprise"  cannot  flourish  in  a  climate  of  monopoly,  cen- 
tralization or  labor-baiting.  "Free  enterprise"  has  a  corollary 
in  free  collective  bargaining.  We  urge  that  every  effort 
to  regiment  or  regulate  the  normal  function  of  employee 
and  employer  in  the  course  of  free  collective  bargaining  be 
repudiated. 

6. 

We  condemn  and  denounce  the  actions  of  political 
demagogues  who  seek  to  develop  a  breach  between  labor  and 
the  veteran,  or  who  labor  unceasingly  to  discredit  organized 
labor  in  the  eyes  of  our  community,  and  we  repudiate  those 
apostles  of  totalitarian  ideologies  who  seek  to  foment  class 
hatred  and  friction  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  and  de- 
stroying our  American  way  of  life.  In  a  period  of  transition 
such  as  we  face  today,  the  seeds  of  discontent  and  prejudice 
fall  on  fertile  soil,  and  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  solution 
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of  the  whole  vast  problem  of  reconversion,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  serve  to  generate  strife  between  worker  and  fellow 
worker,  employee  and  employer.  The  solution  of  our 
economic  problems  must  be  solved  within  the  framework 
of  our  constitutional  government. 

7. 

Realizing  that  the  prospect  of  achieving  a  high  stable 
level  of  total  output,  depends  in  a  large  part  upon  the  timing 
and  volume  of  construction  activity.  We  call  for  the 
integration  of  a  long-term  public  works  program  in  the 
government's  fiscal  policy,  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
our  economy  at  high  levels  of  production  and  employ- 
ment. It  is  our  opinion  that  the  federal  government  is  not 
at  present  organized  to  make  its  maximum  contribution 
toward  the  formation  of  a  sound  construction  policy. 

1)  We  suggest  that  the  appropriate  federal 
agency  compile  information  and  statistics  on  con- 
struction and  related  production  and  employment, 
so  as  to  provide  a  guide  for  the  development  of  a 
public  works  construction  policy. 

2)  Coordination  of  scheduling  and  planning 
on  all  construction  projects. 

3 )  Establishment  of  consultative,  informa- 
tive and  statistical  liaison  with  local  and  state  con- 
struction programs. 

4)  Cooperation  and  consultation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  construction  industry,  both  man- 
agement and  labor,  for  the  development  of  a 
program  of  full  productive  employment  in  that 
industry. 

5)  A  policy  of  awarding  all  construction  to 
contractors  and  strict  adherence  to  paying  of  estab- 
lished and  prevailing  wage  rates. 

We  call  on  Congress  to  retain  control  over  prices  of 
consumer  goods,  except  in  those  instances  where  relaxation 
of  price  control  will  stimulate  job  opportunities.    We  urge 
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that  control  of  rents  be  continued  until  such  time  as  the  hous- 
ing market  reaches  a  more  balanced  condition. 

8. 

We  urge  the  cooperation  of  labor  and  management  in 
the  development  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  and  we  commit  our 
fullest  support  and  cooperation  in  any  program  devised  that 
will  bring  new  industry  to  this  Commonwealth,  but  we 
will  be  ever  vigilant  in  our  efforts  to  maintain  the  high 
industrial  standards  required  by  law  and  union  contract. 

9. 

If  we  have  learned  no  other  lesson  from  our  experience 
in  the  war  period  than  the  necessity  for  unity  in  the  labor 
movement,  we  have  profited  a  lot.  At  this  Special  Victory 
Convention,  called  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  our  victory 
over  the  forces  of  evil,  we  again  reaffirm  the  position  taken 
by  the  delegates  at  the  special  Emergency  War  Convention 
in  1942,  as  it  applies  to  the  need  for  unity  in  the  labor  move- 
ment in  the  United  States.  We  urge  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  give  heed  to  President 
Green's  invitation  for  them  to  return  to  the  fraternity  of 
workers,  from  whence  they  sprung,  and  we  call  upon  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
conclude  its  negotiations  with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  so  that  this  great  labor  organization  can  return  in 
honor  to  the  conference  tables  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

CONCLUSION 

Today  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor 
stands  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era.  The  war  has  been 
successfully  concluded  and  America  convulses  under  the 
impact  of  post-war  economic  adjustment.  What  this  new 
era  holds  for  us,  will  be  determined  in  no  small  degree  by 
the  trends  of  national  and  international  events. 

Considering  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  Labor  must 
readjust  itself  to  meet  the  changes  in  the  times.  This  neces- 
sarily will  take  a  little  time  and  will  call  for  the  exercise  of 
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intelligence  and  vision  on  the  part  of  those  who  must  design 
the  pattern  that  will  lead  to  full  employment,  continuous 
prosperity  and  economic  tranquility. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Labor  today 
must  meet  this  challenge,  and  to  you  the  delegates  at  this 
special  convention  falls  the  responsibility  to  chart  the  paths 
that  will  guide  the  federation  safely  toward  the  goal  of  a 
.  fuller,  happier  and  more  secure  way  of  life  for  the  workers 
and  artisans  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

William  J.  Doyle,  President 

Thomas  E.  Wilkinson, 

Acting  Secretary-Treasurer 

Vice-Presidents 
District  I  District  V 

Thomas  W.  Bowe  Samuel  J.  Donnelly 

John  J.  DelMonte  Robert  P.  Gagne 

District  II  District  VI 

Kenneth  J.  Kelley  Benjamin  G.  Hull 

Allen  P.  Nickerson  James  E.  Walsh 

District  III  District  VII 

John  J.  Havey  George  H.  Cottell 

Joseph  A.  White  S.  P.  Jason 

District  IV  At  Large 

Howard  H.  Litchfield  Eva  M.  Rankin 

S.  A.  Percoco 
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